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Although peace has virtually 
existed between the United 
States and Spain since the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, and the subsequent taking of Porto Rico, the 
treaty has at last been signed, and only needs the 
ratification of the Senate to make it a fact. The 
long course of diplomatic action preceding this, 
however, and the sincere sorrow and anger mani- 
fested by the Spanish commissioners and nation at 
the results achieved naturally inspire the thought 
and question whether the Bismarckian policy— 
brutal if you will—would not have accomplished 
the same purpose in a far less complicated way and 
with smaller opportunity for the conquered to com- 
plain of the victor’s greed. Had we simply formu- 
lated our demands on Spain and left it to her to 
accept or reject them, she would have known the 
worst at once, and long ere this have accustomed 
herself to the idea of a complete separation from 
her colonies. The Latin races, the world over, are 
thoroughly habituated to the ways of their shop- 
keepers, and believe fully in the powers of talk— 
endless talk—in abating overcharges when making 
a purchase or a bargain. Hence when the United 
States consented to a sort of arbitration or discus- 
sion of their claims, great were the hopes that the 
account rendered would be much reduced by coun- 
ter-claims and diplomatic wiles, and still greater 
was the shock and disappointment when it was 
found that our commissioners were practically 
without authority to make concessions, and that 
none would in any case be granted by the United 
States. 

Although there will no doubt be opposition in the 
Senate to the ratification of the treaty of peace by 
non-expansionists as well as those who are loth to 
see twenty millions paid to Spain in addition to 
what the war has already cost this country, there is 
no question that the action of the administration 
will be approved by a considerable majority. Of 
course, the “crux” of all this business is the final 
disposition of the Philippine Islands. The future 
of Cuba may safely be left to the future and slower 
methods, but we are in a measure forced to shape 
that of our Eastern possessions, and to begin the 
work without delay. Autonomy is not to be 
thought of for many years to come; on the other 
hand, there is something revolting to the finer 
spirit—besides giving Spain abundant opportunity 
to point the finger of scorn at us—should we go at 
once into the world’s market and sell these islands 
and their unwilling inhabitants to the highest bidder. 
As we cannot shirk our responsibilities by turning 
over the colonies to another power without stirring 
up endless jealousies and political complications, 
there remains for the present and as a simple ques- 
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tion of expediency no other course than that we 
occupy the Philippines and hold them until the na- 
tives become used to a stable and really paternal 
form of government. For this reason the treaty 
and the administration should have the ready and 
unqualified support of the Senate and people. 
Hereafter should the tenure of these islands become 
too burdensome, some fitting way of transferring 
our rights to others will be found, but hasty and ill- 
considered action at the present moment cannot be 
too strongly deprecated. 

Incidentally it may be noted that General Miles’ 
appearance before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has resulted in brief but outspoken 
condemnation of Mr. Alger’s methods of conduct- 
ing his bureau. As head of the army it was quite 
within the province of the general to emphasize the 
fact that the overweening confidence of Mr. Alger 
in his own knowledge of the art of war, supple- 
mented by that of certain political favorites, worked 
great hardship to the ranking officers of the army, 
and as a natural inference that only the magnificent 
courage and dash of our troops saved us from 
disaster. 





It is a commonplace of re- 
proach among those critical 
ragpickers who are always poking about for signs 
of decay, that the vogue of the continuous perfor- 
mance and the “variety” entertainments is a proof 
of the degeneracy of the drama. The most frequent 
form taken by this complaint is that of an allusion 
to Shakespeare, a writer who is more talked about 
than understood. The Avonian is generally repre- 
sented as appearing in one of our amusement- 
places and fleeing in horror, or turning over in his 
grave at the dramatic atrocities common in this 
day, but unknown in his own. The truth of the 
matter is probably this: If Shakespeare were alive 
and writing he would be a stockholder in some 
continuous performance theatre, and write many 
sketches for production there, as a diversion to the 
more serious problem-plays which he would fur- 
nish to the stock company in which his acute busi- 
ness sense would interest him. This is not said in 
the faintest derogation of the supreme genius of 
the world’s literature ; it is based on a matter-of-fact 
view of what few matters of fact we possess in re- 
gard to Shakespeare. 

Nine-tenths of human controversy is a simple 
matter of definition. The cynical critic thinks that 
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he condemns a whole school of dramatic expres- 
sion by contemptuously calling it Vaudeville. If 
you stop to ask for a circumstantial arraignment of 
vaudeville, his critical sails are likely to droop. Now 
there are two considerations that should win this 
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school of stage-life a freedom from wholesale and 
one-word contumely. First, the negative consid- 
eration ; from the time of Aristophanes up, the stage 
has always had features as vulgar and as trivial as 
the worst features of our worst variety show. There 
have always been groundlings ; consequently horse- 
play and indecency have always flourished for their 


sweet sakes. Not only Aristophanes, but Céschy- 
lus and Sophokles, Plautus, Moliére, and all the 
Elizabethan crew furnished scenes as lacking in 
dignity and art as they were in refinement. 

We of to-day have the same old knock-about 
foolery, the stuffed club repartee, the hilarious 
song with the silly but contagious refrain, the rol- 
licking dance. Our average is equal to their aver- 
age, but we have nothing so bad as their worst, save 
in an occasional low theatre, in which the police 
finally appear. 

Then there is the positive consideration: Vaude- 
ville at its best in our day has numerous distinct 
virtues. It bears the same relation to the drama as 
short stories and lyric poems bear to novels and 
epics and etchings to paintings. Recent years have 
brought to it occasional short plays and sketches 
by the best of our writers, and have imported from 
the so-called legitimate stage many actors of promi- 
nence and distinct ability. Besides these in the lit- 
tle character-studies of eccentric types, in the scope 
it gives to the cultivation of the folk-song and folk- 
dance it is of fundamental value. Best of all, is the 
while of relaxation and laughter, and the nepenthe 
to workaday care it offers to the poorest and busiest 
of us. 





An introductory note to Miss 
Mulock’s Fairy Book and the 
constant republication of the old, old stories under 
the editorial supervision of men like Andrew Lang 
and others, suggests the possible existence of a de- 
mand for a new literature of fairy-land, which shall 
be quite suited to the tastes of the day. In revising 
the well-known tales of the past, Miss Mulock has 
had in mind to soften or expurgate all references to 
the wickedness of stepmothers, believing that a 
narrow and mean prejudice has thereby been incul- 
cated in the minds of childish readers to the great 
disadvantage of those who become stepmothers in 
actual fact. Meanwhile the stories remain quite as 
assailable by the modern critic upon other scores, 
and are many of them unfit to be read to the young. 
The classical fairy-tale is unfortunately peopled with 
ogres whose bloodthirstiness is well calculated to 
put an innocent young mind in a condition of ter- 
ror, which it will take years wholly to eradicate. 
One can hardly turn toward any of the fairy tales 
which have been relished from time immemorial 
without coming upon this fatal defect, and many of 
those that are best beloved, like Bluebeard or Jack 
and the Beanstalk, are among the very worst of- 
fenders. It seems hardly sufficient in editing them 
to pander to the race of stepmothers and not to 
take note of this cause of a mental indigestion cal- 
culated to put any sensitive mind into that chronic 
fear of darkness which Eugene Field has so humor- 
ously described in his inimitable poem about Seein’ 
Things at Night. Indeed, the whole race of ogres, 
genii, serpents, giants, are creatures whose deformi- 
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ties are quite as strongly impressed upon the child’s 
imagination as are the atrocious cruelties attribu- 
ted to them, and it is a point worth considering 
whether any amount of editing can bring these 
creatures into a semblance of anything which in 
our sober senses we could judge to be good food 
for a growing and excessively sensitive mind. 
What we need in their place is the creation of a 
fairy people which, while it appeals to the imagina- 
tion, does not need to subject the childish fancy to 
a condition of actual suffering afterward. There is 
evidence that writers are appreciating this, and to 
it is due the humorous creations of Palmer Cox, 
the funny little Brownies, and the still more imag- 
inative Gobolinks of Albert Bigelow Paine, not to 
mention the inimitable creations of Joel Chandler 
Harris, which belong more properly to the region 
of fable than of fairies. Of one thing there is cer- 
tainly no doubt, which is that children crave the 
stimulus which is to be found in fairy-land alone. 
But is it necessary to satisfy the child’s imaginative 
yearnings by such gross impossibilities, even 
though accompanied by repeated assurances that 
the tales are not true? No amount of reassurance 
will obliterate the damaging effect of the tale, and 
the upshot is quite as likely to be that the child 
prefers to doubt the denial than give up its belief 
in the supernatural—particularly when the ten- 
dencies of its religious instruction is taken also into 
consideration. 


The colonies of European na- 
tions comprise colonies where 
Europeans have supplanted the native population ; 
colonies where a relatively small number of Euro- 
peans exploit native labor; and naval stations and 
penal colonies, which need not be considered. 

Colonies of the first class are the distinctive prod- 
uct of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Britisher in ex- 
terminating the native population saves himself the 
trying task of governing and attempting to civilize 
a savage people; and prevents the growth of that 
colonial thorn—the half-breed. New Zealand and 
Tasmania are recent examples of this policy. The 
English took formal possession of Tasmania in 
1803; the aborigines are now extinct. The New 
Zealand Land Company was organized in 1840; 
with it began the terrible Maori wars. To-day the 
remnant of that people is on a reservation. 

The colonies in which a relatively small number 
of Europeans exploit native labor were, for the 
most part, established under the dominance of the 
theory that a colony was a possession to be admin- 
istered for the benefit of the mother country. That 
theory is now dead. To-day a nation can no longer 
safely administer colonies as possessions if she de- 
sires to keep them under her flag. The most strik- 
ing and successful attempt to administer a colony 
for the benefit of the mother country was made by 
the Dutch in Java with the “Culture System.” This 
system was originated by Governor Van Bosch in 
1830. The natives were compelled to cultivate on 
village lands a certain amount of sugar cane, a cer- 
tain number of tea and coffee plants, with various 
spices, and to deliver the produce at government 
stores where they received a fixed nominal sum. 
While exploiting native labor in this fashion the 
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Dutch so tactfully considered native customs and 
administered justice on the whole so fairly that Java 
and the Javanese were materially benefited. 

England divides her colonies, dependencies, and 
protectorates into those having a responsible gov- 
ernment; those having free institutions, but not a 
responsible government; and crown colonies. 
Those having a responsible government are mod- 
eled on the English parliamentary system. There 
are a governor, two houses, and a ministry. The 
governor is appointed by the crown, and is ordi- 
narily the only public officer in the colony con- 
trolled by the colonial office. The crown has 
usually through the governor a veto’ on colonial 
legislation. Colonies having a representative but 
not a responsible government have a governor and 
one or two legislative chambers, of which one is 
wholly, or for the most part, representative. The 
governor makes the laws with the concurrence of 
the legislature. This form of government is gen- 
erally found in tropical countries. Crown colonies 
are administered according to their need. The 
colonial office hampers itself with no theory of gov- 
ernment. It does not impose free institutions. It 
makes use of any legitimate political system known 
to man which will accomplish its object with least 
friction. The French, though less successful as a 
colonizing nation than the English, have treated 
their colonies and dependencies with considerable 
generosity. Wherever practicable, they have given 
them seats in the French parliament. Guadeloupe— 
in the West Indies—has a governor and an elective 
council, and sends two deputies and a senator to 
the French parliament. Martinique does the same. 
It must be remembered that these deputies and sen- 
ators represent a colored or black population. 
Martinique has a population of 187,692; only 1,907 
of whom were born in France. The Island of Re- 
union is also represented by a. senator and two 
deputies. In Madagascar, as taxes cannot be col- 
lected, a limited forced labor has been introduced. 
Natives between 16 and 60 are required to give the 
state fifty days annually. By this means, road mak- 
ing and other improvements are carried through. 
One of the most interesting features of recent co- 
lonial expansion has been the revival of chartered 
companies. It was supposed that these companies 
were of the past. But in 1881 the British North 
Borneo Company was given a royal charter. This 
company, through a governor in Borneo and a 
court of directors sitting in London, administer 
31,106 square miles of territory with a population 
of 175,000. Germany has intrusted the develop- 
ment of her proctectorate in New Guinea to the 
German New Guinea Company. 

From this summary of the several types of col- 
onies and dependencies we see that our Philippine 
dominion has been of the class where Europeans 
exploit the native labor. Those colonies may be 
brilliant stones in an imperial crown, but they are 
oftentimes the most costly and are always loosely 
set. The imperialist party in America has made 
rather light of the administrative difficulties to be 
faced in the management of our insular dominion. 
Its buoyancy results from a widespread conviction 
that we have inherited what is called the colonizing 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. Unfortunately 


this genius has shown itself in non-tropical coun- 
tries through the partial or complete extermination 
of the native population. Our Philippine acquisi- 
tion, situated in the tropics, offers a new oppor- 
tunity for the annihilation of the savage native or 
half-bred Filipino. Relatively few Americans will 
live in the Philippines, and it is improbable that 
they will ever become the dominant racial type. 

Granting that we have inherited the English col- 
onizing tendency, it is an open question whether 
our form of government ‘has not given us a politi- 
cal training which has made us less fit than the 
English to deal with dependencies. The fact that 
the English constitution is unwritten has given that 
political system great flexibility. It has not permit- 
ted Englishmen to draw up a political formula by 
which to swear. We Americans, on the other hand, 
have defined and formulated our liberties in a writ- 
ten instrument. In our political life the Constitu- 
tion is the all-important formula. Experience has 
shown that when a superior power gives its form 
of government to a colony or dependency in which 
the majority of the population is of an inferior race 
and a small minority of the sovereign race, the gov- 
ernment is administered by and for the benefit of 
the children of the sovereign power to the detri- 
ment of the native population. The English having 
learned this lesson no longer hamper themselves 
with a theory of government. They earnestly at- 
tempt in administering a dependency, to ignore the 
clamorous demands of their own people when those 
demands are opposed to the welfare of the native 
population. They take away self-government when 
it is converted into an oligarchy. This occurred in 
the West Indies. The crown then interposed for the 
protection of the black. The representatives are 
now nominated in part by the crown, and in part 
elected, the nominated members being in a 
majority. 

The English government, in spite of its effort, is 
but partially successful in governing for the good of 
the whole rather than for that of the English popu- 
lation. Yet it does not suffer from a pressure which 
will certainly be put by American colonists on the 
home government. Free trade has given English- 
men a world-wide industrial self-dependence. The 
tariff has taught Americans to expect the govern- 
ment to legislate for individual interests. 

The one great lesson which the colonizing na- 
tions of Europe have been learning in the last cen- 
tury, is that a colony or a dependency cannot be 
treated as a possession. If a nation is to live at 
peace with her colonies and dependencies, she must 
rigorously avoid a preconceived theory of govern- 
ment. She must apply whatever form of govern- 
ment seems likely to produce the best result—no 
matter how opposed it may be to her own political 
system. At the first sign of friction she must 
promptly make the necessary readjustment. 





In more senses than one the 
American Babylon has, of late 
years, made frantic attempts to reach heaven, not- 
withstanding she has such a long distance to ascend 
to get there. Two years ago she had a castle of 
governmental reform well under way toward the 
clouds, but a confusion of tongues arose among 
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the builders, which put the tower out of plumb, and 
soon the structure came tumbling to the ground. 
In a more material sense the contour of Manhattan 
has been rising, like Venus, from the harbor, until 
now it looms up, a pyramid of masonry, with the 
twin cupolas of the Syndicate Building on Park 
Row as a dual apex. To live by day three hun- 
dred feet above the sidewalk, has bid fair to become 
a normal characteristic of the New York business 
man. He is learning to consider his long railway 
journey skyward as much a matter of course as his 
ride doyntown in the cable car. Seated in his of- 
fice, scanning the horizon from Ramapo to the 
ocean, in the limipd air of an August afternoon, 
he enjoys the breezes of the mountain-top itself, or 
the forceful draughts that rush up the deep eleva- 
tor shaft. If an overworked, tired elevator has 
fallen now and then, it did not happen to be the one 
he was in. As to fire, ten chances to one he has no 
more contemplated the possibility of such an occur- 
rence than do the unfortunates who live in the tall 
apartment houses. 

But the sky-scraper question has just been 
thrown open to public discussion by the disastrous 
conflagration that has involved the fifteen-story 
building of the Home Life Insurance Company. 
That structure, which, with its carved white marble 
fagade, was one of the most sumptuous works of 
architecture in the city, now stands with the ma- 
sonry of the upper eight stories charred and crum- 
bling and their contents consumed. The details of 
the fire have been copiously published by the daily 
press. Its lessons are a fruitful theme on which to 
ponder. That a building is “fire-proof,’ does not 
mean that it cannot be made a receptacle of fire. A 
stove is fire-proof so far as itself is concerned, yet 
it is easy to produce an uncomfortable temperature 
inside of it. The Home Life Building acted very 
much like a stove; but parts of the structure itself, 
such as doors and window sashes, being of wood, 
were burned. Even were a building composed 
throughout of asbestos, the tenants would insist 
upon bringing combustible material into their of- 
fices. The practical problem in attaining substan- 
tially fire-safe conditions is to insulate the several 
stories against ignition one from another and to 
protect the windows against the introduction of 
fire from outside. In these respects the Home Life 
Building was deficient. The blaze from the adja- 
cent burning store, which abutted against its court 
windows, destitute of iron shutters, found ready 
entrance into the larger building. The Fire De- 
partment also lacked the head of water and other 
facilities essential to withstanding the flames in the 
upper stories. Tried by the same test, almost any 
other structure would have yielded like the Home 
Life. Whether their present defects can be satis- 
factorily remedied is debatable, but the point has 
been sharply brought home to the public mind, that 
the new office buildings, as they now stand, are not 
secure from fire. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the Home 
Life wrought a good work in acting as a shield 
against the spreading of the conflagration, which 
otherwise must have played far greater havoc than 
it did; in short, the modern high building is fitted 
to be a sacrificial victim to its humbler neighbors. 
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The rookery is a menace to the sky-scraper, but the 
sky-scraper is a safeguard to the rookery. Tenants, 
however, will not be disposed to undergo barbecue 
in mid-air even to support so worthy a form of be- 
nevolence, and the sentiment resulting from this 
fire, so far as it goes, is likely to discourage further 
radicalism in emulating the denizens of Shinar’s 
plain. 

Yet the lesson of the blaze was not needed to 
bring about a reaction in local urban construction. 
The casual observer, no doubt, thinks that the build- 
ing movement of this decade, which has completely 
changed the profile of lower New York, is forging 
ahead there more impetuously than ever. The 
truth is otherwise. The maximum of audacity in 
high erection for a time, at least, is past, and, fol- 
lowing the buildings of from twenty to thirty stories 
which have already gone up, those now in early 
process of construction or in contemplation in- 
clude not one, to the best of our knowledge, that 
will exceed sixteen stories. To account for this 
change in operations, which indicates a change in 
policy, many reasons are suggested. One is the 
anticipation of a law restricting the allowable 
height, but it is questionable whether such a law, 
if passed, would be retroactive where plans had 
been filed. Another is the cost of foundations and 
construction requisite for a very tall building. 
Again, it is urged that, despite the congested area 
of New York’s business district, the growth of its 
population has been outstripped by the amplifica- 
tion of office room that increased stories have af- 
forded. Tenants of antiquated attics readily yield 
to the proffered inducements of modern rooms at 
low rentals and move into the new edifices. The 
owners of the old ones are compelled in self-de- 
fence, to tear them down and put up better, but the 
demand for offices does not justify them in build- 
ing higher than is necessary profitably to utilize 
their land. The elevator question is also an im- 
portant factor of construction, for, with every added 
story, the problems of space, safety, and convenient 
service become more difficult of solution. Con- 
venience, and occasionally safety, are prominent 
considerations in the minds of tenants, and tenants 
are lords paramount, as all landlords know. As 
you stand in the hallway of floor number twenty- 
odd of a certain colossal building, you may notice, 
in the brown plastering of the elevator-shaft, sun- 
dry white scratches. If the proprietors of the build- 
ing supposed that any one knew those scratches to 
be mementoes of an occasion when one of their 
high-speed elevators, with its occupants, started on 
an unusually high-speed journey, thence to be: 
ground to mincemeat at the bottom, perhaps they 
would go to the expense of a little kalsomine to 
cover up the marks. But if the wings of the archi- 
tect have now been clipped they will grow out 
again, all in good season. They needed a little 
pruning because they were spreading out prema- 
turely. The Great Eastern was a failure, not be- 
cause she was too large a vessel, but because she 
was too large for her day and generation. By a 
conservative development, marine construction has 
successfully reapproached her length, and some day 
will far surpass it. Thus will be the progress of 
urban architectural construction. 
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The magazine war article of the month which 
will, perhaps, attract most attention, is the first of a 
series of three papers on The Sinking of the Mer- 
rimac, written for the Century by no less an au- 
thority than Lieutenant Hobson himself. The arti- 
cle in the December number covers nineteen pages, 
and treats chiefly of the plans for the destruction of 
the collier and the difficulties attending the neces- 
sary preparations in the brief space between the 
formulation of the scheme and the moment of ac- 
tion. A paragraph of great interest is that which 
speaks of the volunteers for the crew to accom- 
pany Lieutenant Hobson in his daring enterprise. 
He says: 

“The call for volunteers had been made by sig- 
nal, and names were pouring in by the hundred. It 
may be said broadly that the bulk of the fleet was 
anxious to go. The admiral had thought that per- 
haps it might be well to have a junior officer, and 
had asked for volunteers from the junior officers of 
the New York. The junior officers’ mess _ re- 
sponded ‘en masse.’ Men of the New 
York’s crew pressed upon me and used all kinds of 
arguments to persuade me to take them. It was as 
thought a great favor were being asked, and’ every 
means must be taken to have it granted.” 

The Century also contains this month the second 
installment of Captain Sigsbee’s Personal Narra- 
tive of the Maine. 





Harper’s Magazine for December gives us the 
story of The Rescue of the Winslow, told by Lieu- 
tenant Ernest E. Mead, navigating officer of the 
Hudson, the vessel which succeeded in towing the 
endangered Americans out of reach of the Spanish 
gunboats’ fire, in the engagement which took place 
off Cardenas, May 11, but not until after Ensign 
Bagley and four sailors had fallen, and the first 
blood of the war in this hemisphere been spilled. 





The Fall of Manila forms the subject of an article 
in Scribner’s, by Captain T. Bentley Mott, aide to 
General Merritt, and acting aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral F. V. Greene when the city was taken. The 
writer concludes his article with the following 
graphic picture of the situation the night of the 
surrender : 

“General Merritt sent for General Greene about 
eight o’clock, and I accompanied the latter to the 
Governor-General’s palace in the old walled city, 
where we found General Merritt and his staff seated 
at a comfortable dinner, which the late Governor- 
General’s people were serving. The entrance to 
the palace is a large marble-paved court, with a fine 
statue of Sebastian Cabot between the two broad 
flights of stairs which lead up to the state apart- 
ments. This court was piled head-high with cap- 
tured muskets, equipments, and Mauser cartridges, 
while a company of soldiers were sleeping on the 
floor along the walls. Outside, strings of surren- 
dered cavalry horses were tied to the trees of the 
garden, and the whole place suggested the pictur- 
esque side of war. 

“It is needless to say that everybody was in good 


humor and good appetite; but it seemed unutter- 
ably strange to see a group of officers in the uni- 
form of the United States, stained with mud and 
belted with revolvers, sitting about and smoking 
their cigars with a comfortable air of proprietor- 
ship in these lofty rooms of viceroyalty, hung with 
splendid old portraits of Spain’s weak rulers and 
Spain’s bold robbers. The weather-beaten face of 
one old fellow in a casque seemed to look upon us 
with a stern eye, and I said to myself, ‘If that old 
sixteenth-century buccaneer had been in command 
to-day, there would have been more American sol- 
diers left dead upon the fields of Malate.’ ” 





A symposium on The Reorganization of the 
Naval Personnel, by the Hon. Francis H. Wilson, 
formerly member of the Naval Committee of the 
House of Representatives; the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, late Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
Commodore John W. Phillip, U. S. N.; Commo- 
dore George W. Melville, engineer in chief, U. S. 
N.; and the Hon. George Edmund Foss, chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on Personnel of the House 
Naval Committee, occupies the important first 
place among the articles in the North American 
Review for December. 





McClure’s contains the first of a series of papers 
on The War on the Sea and Its Lessons, by Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan. The scope of these papers is in- 
dicated by the following paragraph: 

“Tt is not proposed to give a complete story of 
the operations, for which the material is not yet 
available. Neither will it be attempted to pro- 
nounce decisions absolutely final, for the time is not 
yet ripe. The effort will be rather to suggest gen- 
eral directions to thought, which may be useful to 
the reader as he hereafter follows the many narra- 
tives, official or personal, that will surely be given 
to the public; to draw attention to facts and to 
analogies; to point out experiences, the lessons 
from which may be profitable in determining the 
character of the action that must speedily be taken 
to place the sea power of the republic upon a proper 
material basis; and, finally, to bring the course of 
this war into relation with the teachings of pre- 
vious history—the experiences of the recent past to 
reinforce or to modify those of the remoter past; 
for under superficial diversity, due to differences of 
conditions, there often rests fundamental identity, 
the recognition of which equips the mind, quickens 
it and strengthens it, for grappling with the prob- 
lems of the present and the future. The value of 
history to us is as a record of human experience; 
but experiences must be understood.” 

The present paper is on the motive of the war, 
and how it gave direction to its earlier movements. 





In the same magazine—McClure’s—Mr. Stephen 
Bonsal, the war correspondent, draws a moving 
picture of the sufferings of our wounded in The 
Night After San Juan. 

While doing full justice to the courage and devo- 
tion of surgeons, hospital stewards and attendants 
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individually, including the teamsters of the army 
wagons for the transportation of the wounded, Mr. 
Bonsal bitterly arraigns the Department. Among 
other things he says: 

“Had the ambulances been at hand, which we 
left in Tampa or upon the transports, ambulances 
without which it is reasonable to suppose—at least, 
we had supposed—no civilized power would enter 
upon an aggressive war, much less upon a cam- 
paign in which we had the advantage of choosing 
both our own time and the field of operations, the 
outrageous treatment which our wounded suffered 
and the barbarous scenes which we were called 
upon to witness upon this and the following days 
would never have occurred.” 

The Commissary and Subsistence Department 
comes in also for an equal share of condemnation— 
and apparently with equal justice. “Our baked 
beans,” he says, “and the fat bacon, with all their 
heating properties, would have been suitable food 
for a North Pole expedition or a journey to the 
Klondike. But to be eaten in the tropics they were 
simply poisonous ,and I have always thought that, 
as this was the only sort of food obtainable, it was 
a very great blessing that we were able to get so 
very little of it. It is undeniably true that the regi- 
ments of the first division to advance, which lived 
on starvation rations at the front for the first week 


after landing, were in much better physical condi-_ 


tion than the troops which, remaining behind on the 
beach and under a tropical sun, gorged themselves 
with this heating and greasy food.” 

The following quotation includes a part of the 
picture of suffering and distress referred to above: 

“The army wagons were perfectly bare and 
empty. Upon neither the side-boarding nor the 
flooring were there divisions or cross-bars by which 
a passenger could retain his position when the 
wagons tilted forward or backward, and from one 
side to the other, as they did every fifty paces, owing 
to the inequalities of the rugged road. This was ter- 
rible enough, because of the most acute suffering 
it caused to the wounded, but it was much worse 
when the wagons, driven blindly in the darkness 
over an almost unexplored trail, plunged forward 
down the banks of the stream, and after many a de- 
lay, caused by the balking of the mules and the 
heavy mire, were driven at a gallop up the other 
side. 

“It was at a ford a mile back from the dressing- 
station, where we waited and filled our dry canteens 
with water, that I first realized the suffering which 
the absence of proper transportation entailed upon 
the wounded. Here it was that I began to under- 
stand that the men whom I had heard crying out, 
as we passed them on the dark trail, ‘Stop! Stop! 
For God’s sake, let me get out and die in the 
grass!’ were not delirious, but in conscious agony 
were suffering more than the strongest man could 
bear. I shall never forget the sight which I shall 
now attempt, not to describe, but simply to outline ; 
it is the one the most lasting and indelible of my 
impressions of the war. And yet it is so fantastic 
and so horrible that at times I have tried to dismiss 
it altogether from my mind as an unreal and a grue- 
some dream which came to me in an access of 
fever. But, unfortunately, there were others with 


me who saw it, others whose memory of it coincides 
with mine. 

“We had filled our canteens and poured into them 

a few precious drops of the lime juice which the 
soldiers so thirsted for, and were on the far side 
of the stream when the first wagon of the noisy, 
creaking train came out of the forest trail toward 
us and pitched down the precipitous bank into the 
stream. There came from the wagon, as it drew 
near, a strange, low, moaning sound. It seemed 
too regular, altogether too mechanical, to come 
from human beings in distress; perhaps the axles 
and the tires needed greasing, I thought. Then 
suddenly the moon came sailing out from behind 
the forest trees, and I shall try and tell you some- 
thing of what it disclosed, something of what I saw 
in the one moment I had the courage and heart to 
look upon the blood-curdling spectacle. Having 
no way of retaining their positions through all the 
jolting and the jarring, the sliding backward and 
forward, the wounded whom, but half an hour be- 
fore, I had seen each in his place and as far as space 
was concerned comparatively comfortable, now lay 
all huddled together in indescribable confusion. 
There they lay, a squirming, writhing mass of 
naked, blood-stained, and bandaged limbs. 
It was hard indeed to realize, as I heard their pitiful 
cries, that these were the same brave, patient fel- 
lows who had smiled so cheerfully as we helped 
them into the wagon half an hour before, with the 
thought that, at least for the present, their greatest 
sufferings were at an end. You would have been 
moved to indignation had the bodies that were 
heaped together in this way been the bodies of the 
dead. But when you heard the low moans, the piti- 
ful groans, and caught glimpses now and again of 
the pale, distracted faces, and the arms and hands 
stretched from out the writhing mass of men fruit- 
lessly struggling to extricate themselves from their 
horrible position, you could hardly restrain your- 
self from knocking some one down, the teamster or 
the attendant, whoever was nearest at hand, before 
proceeding to do the little that here upon this 
lonely trail it was possible to do to help the 
sufferers. 

“At last the little stream just west of the hospital 
was reached. Here the road was blocked, and there 
was much delay in getting the wounded out of the 
wagons and into the hospital inclosure. The hos- 
pital authorities had received no information that 
led them to expect the arrival of wounded in such 
great numbers, and, of course, they were found only 
half prepared. But there were many willing hands 
here, and we went from wagon to wagon helping 
the wounded to release themselves, and repairing 
as far as it lay in our power the damage, in some in- 
stances irreparable damage, which the journey 
down to the hospital under these circumstances had 
occasioned. Not a few men were taken out of the 
wagon dead. Many who had been placed in the 
wagons with the assurance from the surgeons at the 
front that they would be up and about in a few days 
and could return to the colors, were found delirious 
and shrieking with horror, and living over again 
the scenes of suffering which they had witnessed 
and in which they had participated in the journey 
down from the front.” 








CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





The Destroyer.........+0++ Edward Sydney Tyler............. The Spectator 


A dwarfish thing of steel and fire, 
My iron nerves obey 

The bidding of my crafty sire, 
Who drew me out of clay, 

And sent me forth, on paths untrod, 
To slap his puny clan: 

A slave of hell, a scourge of God: 
For I was made by Man. 


When foul fog-curtains droop and meet 
Athwart an oily sea; : 
My rhythmic pulse begins to beat; 
’Tis hunting time for me, 
A breathing swell is hardly seen 
To stir the emerald deep; 
As through that ocean jungle green 
I, velvet-footed, creep. 


And lo! my prey, a palace reared 
Above an arsenal, 

By lightning’s viewless finger steered, 
Comes on, majestical. 

The mists before her bows dispart; 
And ’neath that Traitors’ Gate, 

The royal vessel, high of heart, 
Sweeps queenlike to her fate: 


Too confident of strength to heed 
The menacing faint sound; 

As from their leash, like bloodhounds freed, 
The snub torpedoes bound; 

She does not note them quartering wide, 
Nor guess what lip is this, 

That presses on her stately side 
Its biting Judas kiss: 


Till with a roar that frights the stars, 
Her cracking timbers rend; 
And lurid smoke and flaming spars 
In one red storm ascend; 
Whose booming thunder drowns the cries 
Of myriad souls in pain; 
Where tossed on turbid waters lies 
My quarry, torn in twain. 


Awhile I watch her, half in fear: 
There needs no second blow: 

A full-gorged lynx that leaves the deer, 
My hunger filled, I go. 

The stricken monarch may not mark 
What foe her trust betrayed; 

For swiftly as it came, the bark 
Slinks back into the shade. 


A will more strong than steel or fire 
Controls my tigerish play; 

My crafty hundred-handed sire 
Who draggd me forth from clay. 

He, too, claims kindred with the clod, 
Through some diviner plan; 

Half imp of hell, half child of God, 
The Murder Angel, Man. 


n Old Love Song: a Translation, ........cccreecccccsecesés Harvard Advocate 
Dear Love, I would not for the world 
That you were other than you are; 
Far rather let the sky be furled 
And quenched each sun and star. 


Your tears for me have left their trace 
And care its record plain to see: 

Not one of these would I efface, 
For each is dear to me. 


Dear Love, I pray to God with tears 
You will be ever as you are, 

For you have been, through all the years, 
My north and guiding star. 


At the Equinox.......ses005 Benjamin F. Leggett..........++++ The Bookman 
While light and darkness hold the scales in starry 
equipoise, 


And south winds wake in greening vales the spring-tide’s 
budding joys, 
The wood-thrush answers tenderly the bluebird’s liquid 


trills, 

The marsh-frogs pipe a note of glee in hollows of the 
hills, 

Above the growing twilight blush the cry of wild geese 
rings 

Far sailing o’er the valley’s hush with sunlight on their 
wings. 

At Twilight.....ccccecceees Guy Wetmore Carryl........e-eee0ee The Century 


Was it so long? It seems so brief a while 
Since this still hour between the day and dark 
Was lightened by a little fellow’s smile; 
Since we were wont to mark 
The sunset’s crimson dim to gold, to gray, 
Content to know that, though he loved to roam 
Care-free among the comrades of his play, 
Twilight would lead him home. 


A year ago! The well-remembered hail 
Of happy-hearted children on the green 
We hear to-night, and see the sunset pale, 
The distant hills between: 

But when the busy feet shall homeward turn, 
When little ‘wearied heads shall seek for rest, 
Where shall you find the weight for which you yearn, 

Ah, tender mother-breast? 


Dear lips, that in the twilight hushed and dim 
Lulled him with murmured fantasies of song; 

Dear slender arms, that safely sheltered him, 
The empty years are long! 

The night’s caressing wind moves babbling on, 
And all the whispered gossip of the firs 

Is busy with his name who now is gone— 
My little lad and hers! 


But if we so, with eager eyes and glad, 
Looked ‘forward to his coming in the gloom; 
If so our hearts leaped out to meet the lad 
Whose smile lit all the room— 
Shall there not be ‘a Presence waiting thus 
To still the bitter craving of the quest? 
Shall there not be a welcome, too, for us 
When we go home to rest? 


Yes, God be thanked for this: the ashen-gowned 
Sweet presence of the twilight, and, afar, 

The strong, enduring hills, in beauty crowned 
With one white, steadfast star! 

A year ago? What, love, to us are years? 
The selfsame twilight, cool and calm and dim, 

That led him home to us, despite our fears, 
Shall lead us home to him! 
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When Love comes to my garden 
He walks with dainty tread, 
The lilies blaze before him, 

The moss-rose lifts its head; 
The trim-kept lawns grow greener, 
The borders blush with pride, 

The buds burst into blossom 
When Love walks by my side. 


When Love leaves my sad garden 
The roses’ petals fall, 

The jasmine’s scented clusters 
Fade, dying on the wall; 

The lawns grow dock and thistle, 
The paths are rank with weeds, 

And all the dainty borders 
Are strewn with fallen seeds. 


Sweet Love, stay in my garden, 
Rest in its rosy shades, 

Bask in its scented sunshine, 
Dream in its leafy glades; 

Sing to the strings of pleasure, 
Through all life’s plenilune; 

Make every season summer, 
Let every month be June. 


The Last of aLine......... Sam Walter Foss......... New England Magazine 

Back in the sixteen sixties, there, did good Erastus Glines 

Cut down the beeches on that hill and clear that field of 
pines; 

And then his son Abinadab, in sixteen eighty-two, 

Cleared off the forests from those hills and built a road- 
way through. 


His son Eugene dug out the stones and built these walls 
you see, 

And died when he was eighty-eight, in seventeen sixty- 
three. 

In ninety-two by his son John this old house was begun, 

And his son Peter built this barn in eighteen thirty-one. 


And I am Peter’s son myself; in eighteen sixty-three 

From a strong line of honest men this farm came down 
to me; 

And I set out that orchard there, and drained that 
meadow ground, 

And cut the thirty-acre lot and built a fence around. 


See that old headstone over there!—Erastus sleeps below— 

The next one is Abinadab’s—they both died long ago. 

And there’s Eugene’s, and next is John’s, and Peter's 
grave near by— 

And soon there'll be another grave—it don’t take long 
to die. 


And when I’m in that grave out there I hoped a son of 
mine 

Would take the old farm once again and so keep up the 
line, 

And hand it on from son to son, as we did in the past, 

The young man take the old man’s place as long as time 
should last. 


But these are days of stress and change and fast the years 
are whirled, 

The young man takes the old man’s place no longer in 
this world; 

My boys will come when I am laid beneath the next new 
stone— 

And then go forth their various ways and leave us here 

alone. 


A Spring Song.........0045 Wilfred Draycott............. Pall Mall Magazine 














We'll sleep—the fathers of the land—after long years of 
toil, 

Where stranger footfalls press the turf of our ancestral 
soil, 

Erastus and Abinadab, Eugene, John, Peter—I— 

Will sleep here in the stranger’s soil while the long years 


go by. 








Ah, well, God bless my boys! I say, wherever they may be, 
They’re scattered up and down the world and on the lone- 


some sea; 

But I could wish the world might be the old world of 
the past— 

The young man take the old man’s place as long as time 
shall last. 

Like the Lark.........s00005 Julia P, Dabney......ceeeseee Songs of Destiny* 


Like the lark, like the lark 

Cleaving the heavenly arc, 

On quivering wings rejoicing, 

A vision of sunrise voicing, 

And flinging his message o’er open and cloud 
Till the very winds sing aloud, 

In the spell of his rapture caught— 

So uprises my thought. 


The song of the lark must end 

And the singer descend. 

Weary at last in his flight, 

The pzan hushed and the sweet throat dumb, 
Sorrowful, shorn of delight, 

He must sink—sink—sink and alight; 

Back to earth he must come. 


But my thought, but my thought 
Abideth, returning not. 

For oh! through the zther rare 

It hath soared and trembled and drifted— 
Drifted all unaware 

Through the shining gates uplifted, 

And hath found its harbor there— 

For my thought is a prayer. 


When Love Is Young....... Louise Chandler Moulton........ Leslie's Monthly 
In summer, when the days are long, 
The roses and the lilies talk— 
Beneath the trees young lovers walk, 
And glad birds coo their wooing song. 


In autumn, when the days are brief, 
Roses and lilies turn to dust— 
Lovers grow old, as all men must, 

And birds shun trees that have no leaf. 


Then, youth, be glad in love’s brief day! 
Pluck life’s best blossom while you can— 
Time has will of every man— 

From leafless hearts love turns away. 


WOE ccccvsesvevcescecssees Katharine Coolidge..........++ Atlantic Monthly 


Deep in the starry silence of the night 
Breathes low the mystery of Life and Death, 
While o’er the darkened waters wandereth 

A voiceless spirit, veiled from mortal sight. 

Upheld, enfolded in the encircling height 
Of heaven, the hushed Earth softly draws her breath, 
And in the holy stillness listeneth 

To sweeping wings of far-off worlds in flight. 

Beauty ascends in elemental prayer: 

Lifted in worship, lost in wonderment, 
I join in Nature’s night antiphony 

That vibrates in the calm and sentient air; 

And through the veil of darkness am content 
To touch the garment of Eternity. 


*E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Christmas Books............ Hamilton W. Mabie,........... New York Times 

The books of information are many, the books of 
insight are few ; so it has always been, so it will be in 
all probability to the end. In the most fortunate 
times literature in the exact sense of the word bears 
a very small proportion to the total output of the 
publishers. 

There is nothing to occasion misanthropy or that 
pervasive depression which seems to rest like a 
cloud on many critical minds when this subject is 
discussed. There is a vast mass of writing, which 
is entirely creditable to writers and readers, but 
which is not and does not pretend to be literature ; 
which aims to convey knowledge or to furnish 
wholesome entertainment. Nor is there anything 
detrimental to the interest of literature in such an 
ordering of publication as brings it into line with 
the seasons. These are the mere accidents of book- 
making, the purely mechanical conveniences which 
experience has evolved from a long series of prac- 
tical dealings with the subject. There are aspects 
of the publishing side of bookmaking which doubt- 
less affect the quality of books; the eagerness of 
publishers to lay hands on literary ability whenever 
and wherever it appears, and to stimulate it to hasty 
or injudicious activity by generous returns is one of 
them; but the mechanical and commercial side of 
bookmaking is, in itself, no more unnatural or de- 
moralizing than the commercial side of painting, 
teaching or preaching. The artists who sell them- 
selves are few in number, in spite of the cynicisms 
about the corruption of art by commercialism. 

One may regard the books of the season, there- 
fore, with a philosophic mind. It is as legitimate to 
instruct and entertain men, if it be honestly done, as 
to inspire and stimulate them, and books of infor- 
mation and entertainment do not bar the way 
against the books of insight and power. The real 
book always selects its readers; they exist for it by 
virtue of their temperament and quality of mind, 
and are not kept from it by the multiplicity of lesser 
books, nor drawn to it by skillful advertising. It is 
one of the saving facts which the pessimists over- 
look that no amount of advertising will give a book 
wide currency; if it has no element of vitality in 
itself it cannot be galvanized into life. No pub- 
lisher, however energetic and inventive, has yet dis- 
covered how to make a dead book sell. The present 
methods of book distribution are imperfect and will 

oubtless be improved as time goes on, but no one 
who knows anything about the history of English 
literature can doubt that, both for the writer and the 
reader, books register a vast advance since the days 
when Dr. Johnson was doing odd jobs for Mr. Cave. 
Dante Rossetti’s Inspiration,........cccccccececccecceccvececs New York Sun 

William Michael Rossetti, at the age of seventy, 
is giving away the poetic methods and early poetic 
indiscretions of his brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
in a fashion fit to make Dante Gabriel squirm in 
his solemn last resting place. We have spoken al- 
ready of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s publication, in a 
London magazine, of what he calls the scraps of 
Dante Gabriel’s literary remains; dismal rhymed 





nonsense, crude violations of good taste and correct 
prosody, fool products of moments when genius or 
alleged genius sags, and so on. The surviving 
brother ought to have burned all this stuff when he 
collected and edited Dante Gabriel’s writings, 
about ten years ago; you would suppose that family 
pride, to say nothing of literary judgment, would 
have suggested that as the proper course. But 
William Michael preserved every scrap as carefully 
as if it had been manuscript of Petrarch’s or Dante 
Alighieri’s himself; and he is now peddling it out 
infamously to Mr. William Waldorf Astor’s maga- 
zine. This is not the worst charge of unfraternal 
conduct which we have to bring against William 
Michael. In the garrulity which attends his dual 
capacity of surviving brother and literary executor, 
he goes so far as to disclose to an unfeeling and hu- 
morous public the mechanism of Dante Gabriel's 
poetic genius. Of all men who ever lived, that 
painter and poet probably cared most about going 
down the ages as a maker who made because he 
couldn’t help making; as a mysteriously inspired, 
inscrutable genius who put a particular dash of 
color on a particular spot of canvas, or a particular 
word in a particular place in the line, spontaneously 
and without conscious effort. Yet here comes his 
brother revealing one of the most disagreeable af- 
fectations and one of the paltriest tricks of composi- 
tion that we have ever heard of. 

It was the custom of the wild-eyed Dante Gabriel, 
as William Michael now tells us, to hunt “through 
all manner of old romaunts to pitch upon stunning 
words for poetry.” These stunning words, when 
captured, were carefully written down by Dante 
Gabriel and preserved for future consultation. 
William Michael found several of these lists, which 
his brother had neglected to burn after exhausting 
their treasures. Other lists, we infer, are forever 
lost through having been jotted down upon the 
poet’s cuffs for more immediate use in impromptu 
versification. “I recognize in these lists,” says the 
unbrotherly brother, “various words which appear 
‘passim’ in my brother’s poems.” Here is a speci- 
men from Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s laboriously 
compiled collection of “stunning words for poetry” : 

Bergamot, Billowy, Bond-service, Cheveril, Crapulous, 
Dracunculus, Euphrasy, Fastuous, Fat-kidneyed, Fat- 
witted, Fleshquake, Flexile, Foolhappy, Frog-grass, Frog- 
lettuce, Gairish, Gonfalon, Gorbellish, Gracile, Granulous, 
Grogram, Hipwort, Honeywort, Intercalary, Ironwort, 
Jacent, Jas-hawk, Knee-tribute, Lass-lorn, Lustral, Mace- 
rate, Madwort, Plenipotence, Acrook, Anelace, Aught- 
where, Barm-cloth. Gipsire, Guerdonless, Letter-lore, 
Pennoncel, Primerole, Recreandise, Shrift-father, Sooth- 
fastness, Shent, Virelay, Mahometrie, Cautelous, Dern, 
Eldrich, Angelot, Chanterie, Cherishance, Citole, Cumber- 
world, Creance, Foreweeting, Laureole, Moonwort, Novel- 
ries, Trifulcate, Untressed, Cittern, Somedeal, Vernage- 
wine, Eagle-heron, Woodwale, Chevesaile, Trenchpayne, 
Umbrere, Aeromancy, Liverwort, Alkanet, Birthwort, 
Crimosin, Empusa, Flexuous, Franion, Felwort, Grisam- 
ber, Jack-a-lent, Jobbernowl, Musk-melon. 

Now, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who so industri- 
ously dug these lovely parts of speech out of old 
romaunts and other vocabularies of the unusual, 
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had no copyright upon them. William Michael has 
no copyright on them, either; nor has that eminent 
Englishman of letters, Mr. W. W. Astor. They are 
the common property of all the poets who read The 
Sun. From bergamot to musk-melon they are at 
the service of any artist in words now writing in 
New York ballades, triolets, bouts-rimé sonnets, or 
striving in any way for early Florentine effects. 
From grogram to grisamber the list is equally at the 
disposal of all New Jersey troubadours. 





Great Writers Of To-day........sscseeecceeeccceeeeess Chicago Evening Post 

An anonymous writer for Blackwood’s Magazine 
who claims or confesses that he has written much 
criticism and some of the work that is called orig- 
inal sets down divers emphatic opinions about pres- 
ent-day literature which are intelligent and inter- 
esting, if not infallible. Upon the whole, he is in- 
clined to regret the good old times and to take a 
melancholy view of the products of his contem- 
poraries. The quantity of the output is enormous, 
appalling, while the best that can be said for the 
quality is that, considered “en masse,” it is fairly 
creditable. This is the old story upon which Mr. 
Howells insists, of a good average with little of real 
excellence. Says the Blackwood writer after his 
tribute of weak praise: “But unfortunately an age 
of art is to be valued, for any useful purpose, not by 
its abundance of mediocrity but by its possession or 
lack of great achievements. And so judged, I think 
that this generation in England must be judged 
deplorable—most deplorable, if we consider, as in 
justice we must, in comparison with other genera- 
tions, the vast number of those who try.” 

But it appears that the case is not absolutely 
hopeless. There are among living men four who 
belong in “the front rank of importance.” These 
are Meredith, Swinburne, Kipling and Henley. 
They endure the test which is revealed in the 
words: “To have a place in the literature of the 
country, to be more than the amusement or in- 
struction of a moment, a writer must either have a 
rare beauty of form or must strike a note, not 
necessarily a new note, but a note that has in it 
volume and reverberation to the ear.” 

Great, some people will think extravagant, praise 
is given to Meredith. The critic says that this 
author’s form is antipathetic to his own predilec- 
tions, which are for directness and sympathy, but 
this is only the prelude to unstinted panegyric. 
“Mr. Meredith is the great psychologist of comedy. 
In view of intellectual capacity merely, I suppose 
his novels are unequaled in English, are all but un- 
equaled by any English writer, novelist or other.” 
And now as to his art: 


That he is a great artist as well I think is undisputable; 
but I think also that the fact is borne out by one or two 
only of his novels as a whole, in the rest by scenes, mainly 
of pure comedy, here and there. Speaking carefully, and 
as a lover of the great writers with whom I compare him, 
I think that as novels of human character Mr. Meredith’s 
are above those of Thackeray and Fielding. That would 
be to say that they are above all novels in English, but 
that Scott is a name apart, our great writer of romance, 
and being surpassed in many things is in this unsur- 

sable. And Mr. Meredith is the one great writer of 
*~ alive, 


It is to his music that Swinburne owes his pre- 
eminence. “When I read Mr. Swinburne I read the 
first series of the Poems and Ballads. The passion 
is scented—I can find no nearer word—and the 
view of life an intolerable and raging egoism, but 
they are set to such music as I think his saner 
periods have not approached. Have we elsewhere 
a thing like to it? Lines as musical, here and there, 
we have; such a volume of music nowhere. There 
is beauty of form that is imperishable.” 

But both Swinburne and Meredith, though writ- 
ing in the present, belong to the past. On the other 
hand Henley and Kipling are instinct with the pres- 
ent and are full of the fighting spirit of the times. 
Their note is “the note of manhood, which applauds 
action, endeavor, achievement; despises flabbiness, 
pretense, posturing.” But here is a distinction: 


Mr. Kipling writes, in all his best work, with a happy 
clarity and something in the manner of one telling tales 
to children; he is easy to understand—except for his ter- 
rific knowledge of technicalities—and there is little to 
keep his genius from the crowd. Mr. Henley, on the 
other hand, is impatient of intellectual sloth, and writes 
for his intellectual equals—only a very few of his poems 
will ever reach the crowd. But the crowd is reached in- 
directly, and Mr. Henley has influenced too many men of 
ability to miss his influence there also. I can quote 
neither author, by the way, for an exception in comedy’s 
favor. Mr. Kipling’s humor is of the sledge-hammer sort; 
and Mr. Henley, keenly appreciating it in others, has 
confined his own to the plays he wrote with Mr. 
Stevenson. 


Finally by way of still further qualifications the 
writer says that Mr. Kipling is rather a force than a 
poet—his strongest work is often just inspired 
doggerel and nothing more; Mr. Henley, the finer 
poet, is the weaker force. 





Modern Book Buying.........eeceeeeees Agnes Repplier.......scesceeeees Life 
When merry Christmas comes apace, however, 
the bookshops put on an unwonted air of activity. 
Books are deservedly popular as Christmas pres- 
ents. They are cheaper than pictures or bric-a- 
brac, and they possess the inestimable advantage of 
traveling by mail. A moderately stout volume may 
be sent to Seattle or San Francisco for ten cents, to 
the great saving of the sender and the great loss of 
Uncle Sam, as proven by the lamentable returns 
from the United States postal service. Therefore 
are the shops filled with an eager and animated 
crowd of people, busily engaged in buying books 
according to their respective tastes in binding. 
Having watched this crowd with commendable 
patience during the past Christmas season, I have 
acquired some knowledge which is at the service of 
the publisher. Light-blue books, liberally stamped 
in gold or silver—silver preferred—are sure to find 
purchasers, being considered appropriate gifts for 
young girls. White and gold volumes are in fair 
demand, if they can be kept clean until sold—no 
easy matter. Red is the boys’ color, but fails to 
held its own at Christmas time, unless heavily 
gilded; while zsthetic designs of yellow fish scales 
or dismembered bat wings are sought for by the 
painstaking elect. Books in boxes are deservedly 
popular. They carry well through the mails, and 
they have an air of exclusiveness which suggests 
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cost to the uninitiated. I have known as antiquated 
a tale as Vanity Fair to sell with moderate success 
when bound in sickly green and white, and enclosed 
in a ha’penny pasteboard box. 

If the buying of books be a difficult problem for 
those who have not yet mastered this simple scheme 
of colors, the system by which they are sold is ab- 
solutely beyond the comprehension of man. The 
laws that hold the bookseller in bondage are secret 
laws, and we know them only by their results. Why 
do they never permit themselves to keep new books 
in stock, instead of sending for them one by one, 
which seems to the outsider a tedious and expen- 
sive method of procedure? Why do they always 
employ salesmen who are blithely and comprehen- 
sively ignorant of all that pertains to books and 
their making. There are people who even fuss 
about the language in which a book is written. 
I heard with pleasure, and some amusement, the 
off-hand request of a sanguine young woman for 
a copy of the Abbé Constantin. An agitated con- 
ference ensued, each clerk passing the word on to 
another, and all standing equally amazed. Finally 
from some remote recess a book was produced, and 
handed proudly down the line. “But this is in Eng- 
lish,” said the fastidious young creature—women 
are proverbially hard to please—‘and I want a 
French copy.” The worm turned. “We are sorry 
not to be able to oblige you, madame,” said the 
exasperated worm, “but the book has never been 
translated into French.” 





Difficult Rhymes......... 0 eneeeocrereceeserosereeses © ons London Standard 
“You can’t,” says Tom to lisping Bill, 
“Find any rhyme for month.” 
“A great mithtake,”’ was Bill’s reply, 
“T’ll find a rhyme at onth.” 


There are certain words in the English language 
which present almost insuperable difficulties to the 
would-be poet, and of such words “month” is “facile 
princeps” and “orange” “proxime accessit.”” How- 
ever, as in the above example, certain of the more 
inventive have surmounted the difficulty, though, it 
must be admitted, only by compounding two words 
or distorting, splitting and otherwise spoiling one. 
Better than most is Christina Rossetti’s example in 
her Sing-Song Nursery Rhimes: 


How many weeks in a month? 
Four as the swift moon runn’th. 


This is distinctly better than the efforts of numer- 
ous lispers, who confess their inability to rhyme to 
“month,” although they could do it “wunth.” Less 
grammatical, but more funny, is the university 
man’s attempt: 


How sweet it is to toil from month to month, 
Working equations from one-plus-oneth, 


Father Prout has left on record a full and frank 
confession of his inability to find a rhyme for this 
difficult word. He says in a long poem, which 
achieves the rhymeless at the end of every verse: 


We parted at the gate in June, 
That soft and balmy month. 
Beneath the sweetly beaming moon 
And (wunth, hunth, bunth, sunth— 
I can’t find a rhyme to month). 


Notwithstanding all these failures to find a per- 
fect rhyme, however, there is one example which 
may be said to hit the mark. It is ascribed to W. 
S. Gilbert, and includes. not only a rhyme to 
“month,” but also to “orange.” It runs: 


From the Indus to Blorange 
Came the rajah in a month, 
Sucking now and then his orange, 
Counting all the while his Grunth. 


This is the only perfect instance, and even this is 
not perfect, for, though the Irish River Blorange is 
an absolute rhyme to “orange,” yet it is a kind of 
rhymeless blasphemy to pronounce the name of the 
Hindu’s holy book as if it rhymed with “month.” 
Its real pronunciation is “Grunt,” but lest the poor 
word under discussion should go forever unmated, 
we may all admit that the final “h” is no just cause 
or impediment, and that this is no time to talk of 
proper pronunciations. 

There are many amusing attempts with regard 
to “orange.” The following is a good sample, it 
also includes the lemon: 


I gave my darling child a lemon 

That lately grew its fragrant stem on, 

And next, to give her pleasure more range, 

I offered her a juicy orange 

And nuts—she cracked them in the door hinge. 





Newspapers Which Are Not Published........s2eeeeeeeseeccecseers Tid-Bits 

There have been many newspapers which, for 
one reason or another, have never been published, 
and which the public consequently have never seen. 
First of all, there are what are called the “dummies.” 
Whenever a new venture in the newspaper line, of 
any magnitude whatever, is projected, it is the cus- 
tom to get out a “dummy” edition beforehand, as 
a sort of trial trip, to see that things work smoothly, 
and that no hitch will arise when the fateful day ar- 
rives for printing the first real copy. The “dummy” 
edition is, in almost every respect, the same as an 
ordinary edition of the paper, and is produced at 
pretty much the same expense; but except among 
advertisers and others interested, it circulates no- 
where outside its own office, and it yields no return 
to the exchequer. 

The whole of the staff is usually summoned a 
week or two before publication proper is due to 
commence, and the paper is then modeled, as it 
were, and its features outlined and arranged. The 
reporting department is thoroughly organized, and 
then at last a day or two before No. I is to appear 
the office gets to work just as it would do on an or- 
dinary occasion. Reporters go out for “copy,” the 
sub-editors get their material together, telegrams 
come in, and then at last the compositors are 
started setting type. It is a very serious business, 
and the greatest pains are taken to insure as much 
punctuality and promptitude as will be necessary a 
day or two later. Eventually the printing ma- 
chines begin to move, and out roll the “dummies,” 
which are scanned amidst excitement and expres- 
sions of approval or the reverse. Faults which will 
have to be remedied are discovered in this way as 
they could be in no other, and thus it is possible to 
produce a first edition practically free from blemish. 
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In some cases the “dummy” is dispensed with, but 
this is only when an amount of certainty exists as 
to the way in which things will‘go on which cannot 
obtain in the ordinary way. For instance, when one 
paper is merely taking the place of another and 
using its plant, machinery, and so on, it would 
hardly be necessary. On'the other hand, two sepa- 
rate “dummy” editions have been printed on dif- 
ferent days, the first being so far from satisfactory 
that it was deemed wisest to make a second experi- 
ment. “Dummies” of a sort are also sometimes 
produced weeks in advance, so that possible adver- 
tisers may be shown the kind of thing for which 
their advertisements and money are solicited, and 
their natural susceptibilities about buying a pig in 
the poke may be removed. 

These, however, are not the only newspapers 
which are never published. Some do not advance 
quite so far, for in newspaper enterprise, as in all 
others, many a pretty scheme is sometimes 
thwarted. For instance, about the end of last year 
a newspaper proprietor in a certain town conceived 
the idea of “localizing” his own paper and publish- 
ing it under a suitable title—local, of course—in 
another town many miles away. He selected what 
certainly was a very nice title, and being so cock- 
sure as to the arrangements he had made, he even 
went to the length of giving an order for an adver- 
tisement to a directory, in which the new paper 
was described as being a valuable advertising me- 
dium and having the largest district circulation! 
This, the reader will please note, was when the 
paper merely existed in the mind of the enterpris- 
ing promoter. Of course, if all his plans had 
worked out as they should have done, the paper 
would have been an accomplished fact before the 
advertisement appeared, and all would have been 
well. But when arrangements for it were reaching 
a mature stage, it was discovered that an opposition 
paper in the town had registered the title chosen 
beforehand, and it could not therefore be used. One 
difficulty led to another, and the upshot was that 
the scheme was abandoned and the paper never ap- 
peared. But the advertisement did! 

Another time a small party of discontented 
journalists in a small town in the north thought it 
would be a good thing to bring out a new paper in 
opposition to two existing ones, and kill or cripple 
them both. The matter was most thoroughly dis- 
cussed at many meetings, and the paper carefully 
planned. Even the date of publication—a month 
or two ahead—was resolved upon, and a few posters 
announcing it appeared on the walls. 

But the anxious curiosity of the public was never 
satisfied, for the paper was never born. A trifling 
difficulty arose at the last moment, which was sim- 
ply that there was not enough money in hand to 
start the concern, nor, worst of all, any hope of 
getting it, for credit on this occasion was down 
to zero. 





The Modern Demand for Poetry.......sccccccceccccccceee Evansville Courier 

One of the chief characteristics of the literary day 
is the demand of the people for poetry. The de- 
mand governs the supply, and as in all other cases 
of hasty production and overproduction, the 
quality of current verse has gone down, as the 


quantity came up. So that the poet, the real artist, 
whose inspiration is divine, to play his music of the 
human heart strings, seems not to exist, because 
mere rhymesters or the petty verse builders have 
crowded him out. 

However, it is not the people who look for the 
soul and technique in poetry. It is the sentiment 
for which they care; the bit about the mother rav- 
ing for her lost son, though mothers crush their 
grief within the sacred, silent precinct of the heart ; 
the parted sweethearts ; the daughter weeping over 
a father’s grave; the pleadings of lovers; and little 
romantic ideas. Yet this speaks well for the heart 
of the people. They may make their own mothers 
grieve, part sweethearts, make daughters weep for 
worse than graves, but these are their favorite 
poems because they hold their favorite ideals. And 
after all, ideals are uplifting, so that those ideals 
which live with us tend to make us better. 

The most of popular verse has love for its sub- 
ject. Somehow, to record love is a duty imposed 
on poetry as a matter of course. Yet these love 
verses—the verses of the day—which you and I are 
constantly clipping from the daily paper to carry in 
our card cases, or save in an old candy-box for a 
future scrap-book, are not poems. They are only 
fragments. If they were complete we would not 
gather so many of them, but in this one a line 
strikes our fancy, or in another a bit of sentiment 
has touched our hearts, and maybe a thought ex- 
pressed in another is just what we had thought 
many a time ourselves if only we had known how 
to put it in words. So we gather our fragments to- 
gether, to read when we are in a subjective mood. 
Since we care so much for these verses it is a pity 
they are not complete, that they are not real poems, 
for the uplifting power would be so much greater. 

It is the fault of the authors. They cannot make 
others feels what they have only partly felt them- 
selves. They set themselves up as teachers when 
they have not yet taken lessons at nature’s school 
of feeling. Many of them would not be capable of 
the exquisite shades of feeling which thrill the souls 
of real poets. They have no right to write poetry. 
They catch a little sentiment and puff it and gild it 
until they think it real gold. The honest poet-heart, 
stirred to the soul with earnest emotion, if moved 
to expression in words, has no need to exaggerate, 
but rather a fear that the depths may not be under- 
stood. They write living poetry. The others? 
Well, when the card case is worn or too full, or the 
candy-box capacity exceeds the scrap-book, their 
day is ended. The people who gathered them are 
more ‘of poets than those who wrote them. To the 
former they meant much, because they were the 
keys to their own feelings and larger sentiments. 
The readers were at heart more poetic than the 
writers. 

It is a mistaken idea of writers that to fail in the 
highest branches of literature is better than to ac- 
complish something in less elegant work. Honest, 
sturdy prose is always better than poor verse. The 
names which are the monuments of literature are 
not the promiscuous scribblery, but of those who 
recognized the limits of their abilities and after hav- 
ing mapped out a field of labor, stayed in it till the 
harvest was won. 
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The Spread of Catholicism. 

The article which follows is from the introduction to M. 
Brunetiére’s article in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” en- 
titled Catholicism in the United States:— 

Among the phenomena characteristic of this clos- 
ing century I know not one more interesting, more 
significant in every respect, or indeed more para- 
doxical than the development of Catholicism in the 
United States. How is it that a communion which 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago was little 
more than one-hundredth of the population of the 
United States—thirty or forty thousand souls in 
about three millions of inhabitants—has become 
the seventh of the whole number, nine or ten mill- 
ions in a population not yet reaching sixty-five 
millions? How is it that of all the denominations 
constituting one of the most religious of nations, 
this one has become the most numerous and very 
nearly the most opulent? How is it that upon the 
vast territory where, in 1789, but one Episcopal See 
could be found, there are now eighty-eight; eight 
thousand priests where then there were but thirty; 
six thousand churches where, in 1789, there were 
but ten? And to resume the whole, how is it possi- 
ble that a city founded by Protestant merchants and 
grown to be the legitimate pride of Anglo-Saxon 
power—it is of New York that I speak—should be, 
after Paris and Vienna, the largest Catholic city in 
the world? Has liberty, as it is called, accom- 
plished this great work alone? Liberty, while the 
condition underlying everything, is neither the ac- 
tive agent nor the cause of anything; a profounder 
investigation must be made. If there are particular 
and local causes, truly “American” causes for this 
prodigious development, there are others on a 
larger scale resulting, perhaps, from the very es- 
sence of Catholicism. ; 

“The men of our day are little disposed to be- 
lief,” wrote Tocqueville sixty years ago, “but as 
soon as they have any religion they perceive in 
themselves a hidden instinct that pushes them to- 
ward Catholicism.” He added prophetically: “If 
Catholicism should finally succeed in escaping from 
the political animosities it has aroused, I do not 
doubt that this same spirit of the century, seem- 
ingly so opposed to it, would become very favor- 
able to it, and that it would make vast conquests.” 
This is what has been seen in the United States of 
America, and what I wish to endeavor to dem- 
onstrate. 





Puvis de Chavannes. 

In the “Revue Bleue” for October 29 appears this appre- 
ciation of the noted French artist from the pen of Paul 
Sonday :— 

It must be believed that if one of the events of this 
week could interest posterity, it would be the death 
of Puvis de Chavannes, rather than the reassem- 
bling of the Chambers. For a mere painter of 
fashion it would have been a bit of genuine ill-luck 
to die on the day of the famous “interpellation” ; 
but the fame of Chavannes rests upon a firmer 
foundation. 


This master was to my mind the greatest of our 
artists. We live in an age of great mental activity, 
but of declining “plastique.” An artist of to-day 
who aspires to express his period must not neglect 
its immense intellectual strain, but it is by lines and 
colors that a painter must interpret it. Now, if the 
thought of this century is beautiful, its forms are 
imperfect; costumes are ugly, and the very land- 
scapes, given over ‘to engineers, architects, inn- 
keepers and woodcutters, are being rapidly ruined. 
The artist no longer finds in the world of to-day 
models that he has only to copy. He must extract 
from surrounding appearances the vital idea, and 
clothe it in a garb of dreams, set it in a frame of 
legend or history. This is the only way to reconcile 
the spiritual beauty pertaining to our time with the 
material beauty which it lacks, but which is always 
indispensable. 

Puvis de Chavannes was more truly modern than 
Jean de Nittis, Jean Bérand, and other authors of 
Meetings in Graffand Hall, or Places de la Con- 
corde in the Rain, even as The Wrath of Sampson 
and Cain are more modern poems than the Little 
Grocer of Montrouge. 





Paul Fhat brackets together two great French painters 
in the “Journal des Débats,” as follows:— 

With Gustave Moreau and Puvis de Chavannes 
contemporary French art has lost its two most il- 
lustrious representatives. Without wishing to es- 
tablish any parallel between these two artists, I only 
couple their names as those symbolizing most 
clearly the movement toward idealistic revival in 
painting, in which—with very different gifts and op- 
posing methods—they were the most prolific 
pioneers. 

For Puvis de Chavannes herein lies the explana- 
tion of his whole artistic career. This is the key to 
his first repulses and to the triumphant and unmeas- 
ured successes of his latter years. . . . 

The story of his first efforts is well known. Be- 
ginning to paint at the moment of decisive success 
of the naturalistic methods, he was at first con- 
demned by the Salon, and rigorously rejected for 
eight successive years. Puvis de Chavannes had to 
wait. Then, when he had forced his way, he en- 
countered attacks only less injurious to him than 
neglect. His allegorical compositions were ridi- 
culed, he was denied every fine quality, the sense of 
color, correctness of grouping, skill in drawing. 

Nevertheless, slowly, and hand in hand with liter- 
ature, began the idealistic reaction which was to 
succeed the triumph of naturalism. Eyes weary of 
so much materialistic painting longed for some- 
thing else, and the public, guided by the critics, be- 
gan to feel that there might be something in com- 
mon between its undefined aspirations and this 
strange art which apparently broke away from tra- 
dition. The very defects of the style, its fixed idea, 
and its extravagance, contributed to the change of 
feeling, and the artist so long rejected had all at 
once a sort of living apotheosis. 

So much has been said and written of the great 
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pictures of Puvis de Chavannes that it is difficult to 
pursue the theme. It may be that there is some il- 
lusion in his choice of subjects, something inade- 
quate and incomplete in his: symbolism—perhaps 
more of surprise and strangeness in his work than 
true beauty and plastic invention. This 
method of working is instructive. He began by 
very profound and critical studies of nature, and 
those remarkable drawings in red chalk, so precise 
and perfect, afford irrefutable evidence against the 
prejudiced judges who declared that Puvis de 
Chavannes did not know how to draw. He drew 
admirably when he chose, with exceptional pre- 
cision and power. Then, in the hour of composition 
he reduced, simplified attitudes into those hieratic, 
purposely lifeless poses that communicated to his 
work the character which established his fame. it 
may be asked whether in the case of an artist so 
cultivated, enlightened and expert as Puvis de 
Chavannes, such a willful and premeditated return 
to the primitive school had not its origin in an ap- 
preciation of the extreme difficulty for a modern 
artist to create an original, personal gesture. I 
simply ask the question without attempting to an- 
swer it, leaving it to others more subtle or more 
malicious. Perhaps the fixed and frozen attitude of 
most of his figures has its true source in honor of 
romantic gesticulation, and in the fear which was 
with him the beginning of wisdom of gliding into 
the tradition of that school of Picot, Abel de Pujal 
and others from which, by natural tendency, he was 
not so far removed as is claimed for him. 





The following excerpt is from the pen of de Cha- 
vannes :— 

, And now am I asked how I gradually 
found my method? My answer is, by seeking. I 
have always had, since reaching maturity, a disgust 
for empty phrases in literature, and in art, for use- 
less gestures and misplaced effects of color. Now 
the French school, since it has busied itself with 
mural decoration, is characterized by the misuse of 
pretentious gesture and an excess of useless color. 
Look at the ceilings at Versailles, and particularly 
those of the chapel! And in measure as I felt my- 
self repelled by this loud, pompous, empty and 
heavy art, I formed an idea more and more sober 
and simple for my own. I condensed, gathered up, 
accumulated; I labored that every gesture should 
express something, and that color, instead of con- 
trasting as formerly with the whiteness of its sur- 
roundings, should softly harmonize therewith. In- 
stead of crushing the wall, as in pictures too 
elaborate, I have been content to simply decorate it. 

And in all my work no elaboration—nothing but 
symbol. I have tried to say the most possible in 
the fewest words. To accomplish this I have taken 
the shortest route—and this is the end of my 
confession. 





Some Antiquities. 

A Roman hospital recently unearthed is thus described 
by a Paris journal:— 

In Switzerland, at Baden, a little town in the 
Canton of Argovia, the remains of a Roman hos- 
pital have been recently discovered. These ruins are 
of moderate value from the standpoint of architec- 


tural art, but they are of interest to archzologists 
because they are the first evidence that has been 
found to attest the existence of hospital institutions 
in the days of classic antiquity. Pompeii and Tim- 
gad, where may still be seen everything pertaining 
to the public and private life of the ancients, con- 
tain no edifice whose arrangements permit the sup- 
position that in either of those cities there existed a 
hospital. No Greek or Latin writer has left us any 
description of establishments of this sort. Hippo- 
crates alone, in a very short and somewhat obscure 
passage, alludes to the sick who are cared for in the 
Temple of Esculapius, without giving any indica- 
tion that there were in the vicinity of the sanctuary 
localities specially adapted to their use. The dis- 
tribution of the Baden ruins, on the contrary, allows 
no doubt as to their purpose. The edifice is com- 
posed of fourteen little rooms in which have been 
found quantities of medical and surgical appliances, 
pincers, tubes, spatulas, measures, caustics; boxes 
of ointment, etc., and everything indicates that this 
was the hospital of the Fourth and Fifth Legions, 
who had their headquarters at Baden. 





A rare ivory :— 

The Museum of the Louvre has just acquired 
possession of a remarkable Arabian ivory box of 
the tenth century. Cylindrical in form, and covered 
by a hemispherical lid, it is adorned with medallions 
set in foliage. In one of these medallions are 
musicians and singers; in another is a nobleman 
going to the chase, falcon on wrist; in others are 
men robbing birds’ nests. Between these medal- 
lions the box is entirely covered with the most 
finely executed, deeply carved foliage amid which 
the workman has introduced lions devouring ani- 
mals, and the fore and hind parts of other beasts. 
3elow the lid the following inscription is carved in 
fine characters: “The blessing of God and His 
favors, happiness and prosperity, to Almoqueira, 
son of the Commander of the Faithful, whom may 
God pardon. Made year 357 (967) after Jesus 
Christ.” Almoqueira was the son of Rahman III., 
Caliph of Cordova. 

This box is one of the most beautiful of the 
Arabian ivories that have come to us. Its artistic 
value entitles it to a place in the Louvre beside the 
celebrated basin of bronze encrusted with silver, 
known as the Baptistery of Saint Louis. 





I GRE BR in ceviiwssasccciasivcscsssoccsseeesd Journal des Débats 

After a duel:— 

A duel took place a few days ago between M. Pos- 
sien, editor of the “Jour,” and M. Morel, barrister. 
The latter was wounded. So far, nothing unusual ; 
the manners of a certain part of the press have be- 
come such that the sword is as frequently called for 
as the pen. But the meeting of Messrs. Possien 
and Morel has had a consequence to which we are 
yet unaccustomed. The paper for which M. Possien 
writes has published the following note: “We have 
had the pleasure to learn that the wound received 
yesterday by M. Morel, barrister, is more serious 
than was at first appreciated. Complicated by a 
dangerous disease, there is every reason to hope 
that this wound may have consequences.” And we 
have come to this! The article in the “Jour” needs 
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no comment; the sentiments it expresses carry us 
back to a state of nature—the savage state. The 
duel is very remote from this—it is a purely con- 
ventional and artificial method of regulating what 
is called a question of honor. The duel has its 
rules; it rests upon usages. When these rules are 
violated, or these usages neglected, it is at once dis- 
honored and relegated to the category of the most 
vulgar blows and injuries, or even of assassination. 
Now among the usages that give the duel an ele- 
vated character, the most sacred is that which im- 
poses upon both adversaries the duty to respect each 
other during and after the combat. Why do they 
fight, unless to close an affair? We are not sure 
that the duel rests upon a very well understood no- 
tion of honor, but practiced by men of a certain de- 
gree of intellectual and moral tone, it has some no- 
bility and elegance that serve at least to make it in- 
telligible. Practiced by others, we see to what it 
leads! Such is the progress of our manners. 





The radical suppression of poaching:— 


The Socialists of the Chamber, deeming our 
rivers too full of fish and our forests over-supplied 
with game, have sought for some measures to sup- 
press this double plague. They have found only 
one—but that one radical enough! Their expe- 
dient is to permit all who love game and fish to ob- 
tain them wherever and however they please, on the 
property of the state, of the community and of pri- 
vate owners. Every one can thus, under pretext of 
hunting or fishing, go upon any property, shoot and 
run dogs there. So long as private property shall 
exist, the authors of the motion are willing to per- 
mit the proprietor to hunt upon his own land, but 
with the condition of paying “a progressive tax in 
direct proportion to the number of his horses and 
hunting dogs.” 

The beauty of the thing is that the parliamentary 
Socialists triumphantly announce that their motion 
will have a great moral effect, in that “there will be 
no more poachers.” It is indeed very evident that 
when there is no more game there will be no 
poachers, and also that an efficacious way of sup- 
pressing theft is to suppress property. 





Elizabeth of Austria.........Francis Charmes........Revue des Deux Mondes 


If there was a woman who seemed beyond the 
reach of the anarchist’s crime it was the Empress 
of Austria. She was so slightly an empress. She 
had been so long a simple woman, only more un- 
happy than other women. She had willingly, sadly 
descended the steps of the throne to return to the 
privacy from which she had never wished to 
emerge. All around her had been crushed by des- 
tiny, and in herself were other ruins that made her 
an august waif beaten incessantly by the cruel 
waves. Beside her the lightning had ruthlessly 
struck; her son, the Archduke Rudolph, dead, no 
one knows how or why, in a hunting lodge in the 
depths of a mysterious forest; her sister, the 
Duchesse d’Alencon, consumed, little more than 
a year ago, in the flames of the Charity Bazar; 
her brother-in-law, the Emperor Maximilian, mur- 
dered in Mexico; her cousin, King Louis of Ba- 
varia, drowned in the moat of one of his castles; 
and, we are speaking only of the dead, she herself 


the victim of so many fatalities, seemed an almost 
distracted Valkyrie, seeking in change and physical 
fatigue the rest that follows exhaustion. She 
seemed to try to escape the fate that implacably 
pursued her. -At last, the poor, worn empress fell 
into profound melancholia, with a persistent desire 
to go from place to place, like the patient tossing 
upon his fevered couch. To this life, unfortunate 
and dramatic to the close, a stiletto thrust put an 
end; hardly a drop of blood flowed from the almost 
imperceptible wound. The empress did not recog- 
nize death, which would doubtless have had no ter- 
rors in her sight ; she did not suffer, she only ceased 
to suffer. 





The Rose ef Bavaria,.....Henri Necelle,....Annales Politiques et Litteraires 

At the time of her coronation Elizabeth could be 
truly called the youngest and most beautiful em- 
press that had ever held in her delicate hand the 
sceptre of~the Hapsburgs, and because of her 
charm she was called the Rose of Bavaria. Some- 
what tall, with a slender and graceful form, she had 
features of rare delicacy and a complexion of snow, 
admirably set off by the contrast of her superb hair. 
The heavy masses of her warm chestnut hair 
royally adorned her head, she allowed it to fall in 
eight heavy tresses upon her shoulders, or gathered 
it upon her head as a diadem. Her eyes were of a 
brilliant and lustrous brown under the arch of fault- 
less brows. On her straight scarlet lips played al- 
ways during her happy days a charming irresistible 
smile. Even in Venice, where Italian feeling might 
have checked enthusiasm, her mere presence ban- 
ished all coldness, and the women of the people 
knelt before her to kiss her hand. 

The empress made always the shortest possible 
stay in Vienna where, among many other reasons, 
the imperial palace was distasteful to her. She 
avoided the court and the city, and sought solitude 
in her castles of Miramar, of Goedelce, given her 
by her faithful Magyars, and particularly in her 
wondrous residence in Corfu, the “Achilleon.” 

The “Achilleon” is a splendid villa, in white mar- 
ble, which rises in face of the sea, with an immense 
overhanging terrace and surrounded by gardens of 
palms, orange trees and myrtles, peopled with an- 
cient statues. At a distance may be seen a little 
Byzantine temple, which the empress erected to the 
memory of Henri Heine, her favorite poet. The 
palace is a reproduction of a Pompiian villa. From 
the “Atrium” can be seen a statue representing 
Achilles dying. The chambers are all devoted to 
the legend of the hero, in memory of her lost son. 
There can be seen depicted the happy childhood of 
Achilles, his education, his love for Polyxena, his 
death, his sacrifice of Polyxena, and finally the 
apotheosis of Achilles and Polyxena. 

A service of signals and telephones keeps the 
ville in communication with the city; the bark 
Miramar is anchored in the bay. Palace and gar- 
dens are lighted by electricity. 

The empress personally directed the details of 
this construction, which cost her, it is said, nearly 
twelve million francs. It is there that she asked to 
be interred. “I wish to lie always in Corfu,” she 
wrote, “on the shore and so near the sea that the 
waves may break ceaselessly over my grave.” 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: ELLA HIGGINSON 


By F. M. 


HopkINs 





It needs but a cursory glance at the beautiful lit- 
tle volume just published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, containing a collection of poems by Mrs. 
Ella R. Higginson to come to the conclusion that 
a new poet of distinction had been introduced to us. 
It would be unfair, perhaps, to say that Mrs. Hig- 
ginson was unknown as a poet before the publica- 
tion of this book, for her verse has frequently ap- 
peared in the leading magazines, and has been 
much admired, but it has been necessary to bring 
this collection to the attention of the literary world 
before her real merit could be recognized. The 
book takes its name from the initial poem, When 
the Birds go North Again, typical for its cheery 
note, although by no means one of her best : 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins turn crimson— 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain— 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


’Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 

When the cold, dark days are over— 
Why, the birds go North again. 


Mrs. Higginson was born in Council Grove, 
Kan. Her father and mother were pioneers of the 
type which has had so much to do with the making 
of the Northwest. While a small child they crossed 
the plains to Oregon, in 1864, and settled in the 
Grand Ronde Valley, and her life has been spent in 
the two Northwestern States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, with only occasional visits East. She was 
married to Russell C. Higginson, of New York 
City, a descendant of Francis Higginson, who was 
one of the founders of New England. 

Mrs. Higginson’s literary career has not been a 
long one, although singularly successful. She be- 
gan writing in earnest in 1893. A year later she 
won McClure’s prize for the best short story, The 
Takin’ in of the Old Mis’ Lane. In 1896 she pub- 
lished her first book of short stories, The Flower 
That Grew in the Sand. In the same year the copy- 
right was secured by the Macmillan Company, and 
new editions were issued under the title of From 
the Land of the Snow Pearls. In the following year 
the same house brought out A Forest Orchid, an- 
other book of short stories. As a short-story writer 
she has won an enviable reputation. 

It has not been the intention of the compiler in 
this series to bé critical. The purpose has been to 
select poems typical of the range and artistic powers 
of the poet in hand, and make the introductory note 
or comment as brief as possible, leaving it largely 
to the reader to draw conclusions. We repeat this 


statement, because we do not wish to have this run- 
ning comment considered as criticism or analysis. 
It is unfair both to the poet and to us. 

The dominant note in Mrs. Higginson’s poetry 
is a true, fresh love of nature. Outdoor life, scenes, 
colors, sounds, the sea, the mountains, and animate 
life all have an irresistible charm for her. In this 
respect the poem, Meadow Lark, will come as near 
doing her justice as any single selection can: 


When the first September rain 
Has gone sparkling down my pane, 
And the blue has come again, 
And with pearls each leaf is shaking, 
Then a soft voice rises near, 
Oh, so mournfully and clear, 
That the tears spring as I hear— 
“Sweet, oh sweet, my heart is breaking!” 


Gone the white mock-orange sprays, 
Gone the clover-scented ways, 
Gone the dear,.delicious days, 

And the earth sad tones is taking ; 
But who could the spring forget 
While that soft voice rises, set 
Deep in passion and regret— 

“Sweet, oh sweet, my heart is breaking!” 


Was it only yester-year 

That I stood and listened here? 

Without heartache, without tear, 
For a burst of joy mistaking 

Those full lyric notes of pain 

Mounting yet and yet again 

From the meadows wet with rain— 
“Sweet, oh sweet, my heart is breaking!” 


I know better, lark, to-day, 
I have walked with sorrow—yea, 
I know all that thou would’st say, 
And my heart with tears is aching, 
When across the fading year 
Thou goest calling far and near, 
Oh, so mournfully and clear— 
“Sweet, oh sweet, my heart is breaking!” 


There are perhaps a score of poems rich in local 
color. She is as fond of singing of the Rocky 
Mountains and the waters of the Pacific as even 
Whittier was of the region he has made immortal. 
Moonrise in the Rockies is a very effective picture: 


The trembling train clings to the leaning wall 
Of solid stone; a thousand feet below 

Sinks a black gulf; the sky hangs like a pall 
Upon the peaks of everlasting snow. 


Then of a sudden springs a rim of light, 
Curved like a silver sickle. High and higher— 
Till the full moon burns on the breast of night © 
And a million firs stand tipped with lucent fire. 


The Low Brown Hills has singularly smooth, 
musical qualities for an unambitious bit of verse: 


I did not love them overmuch 
Till I had turned away, 

But now they glimmer thro’ my dreams, 
They haunt the summer day— 

The low brown hills, the bare brown hills 
Of San Francisco Bay. 
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My heart ached for their barrenness, 
Their browns veined thro’ with gray; 

No tree where some sweet Western bird 
Might sit and sing his lay— 

But low brown hills, and bare brown hills 
Of San Francisco Bay. 


Not one slim blade of living green 
To make the soit slopes gay; 
No dim secluded forest dells 
Where one might kneel and pray— 
But low brown hills, and bare brown hills 
Of San Francisco Bay. 


But, ah, their hold upon my heart, 
Now I am far away! 

They glimmer thro’ my dreams at night, 
They haunt the summer day— 

The low brown hills, the bare brown hills 
Of San Francisco Bay. 


Tell me the secret of this charm, 
That ever night and day, 

From greener lands and sweeter lands 
Draws thought and dream away 

To the low brown hills, the bare brown hills 
Of San Francisco Bay. 


There are several poems of a distinctly religious 
or devotional character, but even here the poet’s 
love of nature makes them charmingly natural and 
clear. The most notable of these, perhaps, is God’s 
Creed, too long to reprint. We select A Prayer 
instead : 


Lord God, Thou lettest the green things start 
A new life every year; 

Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Erect and sweet and clear; 

Behold the lily’s pure, white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere! 


Again the sap mounts in the fir 
Thro’ every swelling vein; 

Again the clover stirs and thrills, 
Responsive to the rain; 

Again the tender grass makes green 
The lone breast of the plain. 


Hear the new, the golden flood of song 
The lark pours to the blue! 

Behold the strong, undaunted shoot 
Pushing its brave front through 

The fallen tree. Lord God, Lord God, 
Let me begin anew! 


Out of my own self let me rise! 
For God, if it can be, 

A new and noble growth may spring 
From yon decaying tree— 

Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life of me. 


The real lyrical quality is pervasive. As a critic 
in Book News says, “At times her poems irresisti- 
bly suggest the accompaniment of an instrument.” 
It has been many a day since a more genuine bit of 
music has been written than the Cradle Song of the 
Fisherman’s Wife: , 


Swung in the hollows of the deep, 
While silver stars their watches keep, 
Sleep, my seabird, sleep! 
Our boat the glistening fishes fill, 
Our prow turns homeward—hush! be still— 
Sleep, my seabird, sleep— 
Sleep, sleep. 


The wind is springing from out the West, 
Nestle thee deeper in mother’s breast, 
Rest, my seabird, rest! 
There is no sea our boat could whelm 
While thy brave father is at the helm, 
Rest, my seabird, rest— 
Rest, rest. 


The foam flies past us like beaten cream, 
The waves break over, the fierce winds scream, 
Dream, my seabird, dream! 
Dream of the cot where high and low, 
Crimson and white, the roses blow, 
Dream, my seabird, dream— 
Dream, dream. 


What tho’ the tempest is on the deep? 
Heaven will guard thee—do not weep, 
Sleep, my seabird, sleep! 
Be brave as a fisherman’s child should be, 
Rocked in the hollows of the sea, 
Sleep, my seabird, sleep— 
Sleep, sleep. 


The sonnet is a favorite form with Mrs. Higgin- 
son, and she handles it with skill and feeling. The 
score of sonnets in this collection have considerable 
range and well-sustained merit. Indian Summer is 
a singularly beautiful piece of word painting: 


Like palest gold the mellow sunlight creeps 
Across the porch and thro’ the open door, 
And spreads a checkered carpet on the floor; 

The garden’s last red poppy, nodding, sleeps, 

And one bee in its heart his senses steeps, 

With most delicious languor; one slim stalk 
Of hollyhock still bends beside the walk, 

Starred with its lovely flowers. In soft heaps— 

Like sweet, dead dreams—wind-shaken rose-leaves lie; 
The opal’s fire burns in the clouds that float 
Across the delicate azure of the sky; 

The wind is one low, soft /olian note; 

And yellower than the primrose East at morn, 
Stretch the wide, undulating fields of corn. 


Another sonnet, entitled February Night, is not 
less masterly : 


Below, the sea lies blue and cold as steel, 
And smooth as satin stretched from shore to shore, 
Save where a shimmering fish leaps, or an oar 

Reeking with crimson rises, or the keel 

Of some ship lets a rough path backward reel; 
The sun—a flaming thing—sinks low and lower 
And beats upon the West’s unclosing door; 

The shadows downward creep and reach to feel, 

With long black fingers, if the day be dead; 
Above, the sky glows like a pearl alight 

With a rose-diamond’s shifting gold and red; 
And o’er the eastern mountains, soft and white, 

The moon steps, trembling, from her silver bed— 
A virgin bride—to meet the lips of night. 


These selections are sufficient to show that Mrs. 
Higginson’s verse deserves unusual attention, and 
the genuine welcome which has already been given 
to it indicates that she will receive it. We should 
add, too, that all the selections which we have re- 
printed are copyrighted by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, and it is due to the kindness of both the poet 
and publishers that we have been able to make such 
liberal selections. We hope, however, that these 
have been just enough to convince every true lover 
of poetry that he should add this beautiful little 
volume to his collection. 
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Mr. Edward Bright writes of 
the author of The Countess 
Bettina as follows in Leslie’s Weekly: 

I do not wish to be unduly flattering, but it seems 
to me that among the young writers, as I count 
them over, Mr. Ross is one of the best-equipped to 
run a successful race. And in support of this state- 
ment it is time to say that, while he is known to the 
general public as a regular contributor to a number 
of our leading periodicals, and as an author whose 
volumes may be purchased in limited quantities in 
our bookshops, his interest in the art of fashioning 
fiction is no new development. My knowledge of 
the facts in Mr. Ross’ career enables me to say with 
assurance that his fondness for what is known, in 
the profession, as ““copy-making’’ came as near as 
possible to being born with him. 

If I must make good my conjectures I may but 
refer to his college comrades, who will attest his in- 
dustry, and the absorbing attraction literature had 
for him, at a time when young men are apt to care 
little more for their desk than for other serious 
forms of recreation. The attention, therefore, given 
so willingly to his first publications was not profit- 
lessly bestowed on a novice, but was given to one 
who had read the classics to some practical purpose, 
and knew, accordingly, that if the master of all fas- 
tidiousness advised no day to pass without its line, 
he equally discouraged the ignorant modern notion 
that an author is held under a stern responsibility to 
print all he writes. Mr. Ross, who takes himself 
seriously only up to the point of believing that, 
good and acceptable as his work is, he is always 
capable, provided he exercise the necessary self-de- 
nial, of making it still better, knew in his ’prentice 
days the use of the scrap-basket, and was conscious 
that the hospitable grate was made for other pur- 
poses than mere warmth-giving to an aspiring 
author. 

The public that buys books can scarcely imagine 
how much it is spared, and, on the other hand, how 
much it gains, by this scrupulous revision. I may 
add that it has a further effect, in that it often lures 
the readers into thinking that a new favorite author 
like Mr. Clinton Ross fell upon his mission by ac- 
cident, and entered upon his career in the full pos- 
session of all his gifts. I have hinted that such was 
not the case with him; and, therefore, if his public 
applauds his work for its finish and maturity, it is 
only because he has possessed sufficient artistic 
conscience to give forth only what is his best. 

Nominally, what may be called his public career 
began some years ago, when Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons published his first long novel, The Countess 
Bettina. The story was written at angry speed, at 
a period when Mr. Ross was covering miscellane- 
ous “assignments” for the editor of the Evening 
Sun, and in one sense may be accepted as his pro- 
test against the uncongenial treadmill of daily jour- 
nalism. I find that the book was not unkindly re- 
ceived by an indulgent public, but its importance is 
quite independent of its literary qualities, in that it 
gained the author his freedom, and launched him 
fairly on his career. If the public did not obstruct 
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the entrances to Mr. Putnam’s store, in its eager- 
ness to learn the romantic history of the cold-eyed 
countess, the story opened the penetrating editorial 
eye to Mr. Ross’ merits, and from the day the 
countess introduced the modest arbiter of her fate to 
the public that reads, he has enjoyed an enviable 
and well-deserved vogue. 

Laurence Franklin writes from 
Paris to the Providence Jour- 
nal: ‘““A new dynasty has sprung up in the heart of 
Republican France—that of Prince of Poets. When 
Verlaine was named as first of the line some years 
ago, no one took the matter seriously. It seemed 
merely a harmless jest—like choosing a Queen of 
the May, or a King of the Carnival; and the new 
sovereign’s reign was not such as to destroy this 
impression. His only castles were in Spain, his 
only courtiers, a few ragged imitators. His au- 
dience-chamber was a barroom on Montmartre, his 
royal residence a lodging under the roof near by. 
More than once he slept in a prison cell ; and at last, 
worn out by poverty and intemperance, he died on 
a cot in a public hospital ward—scarcely the fate for 
a prince, or even for a poet of talent, who, having 
begun life as the son of an army officer, might have 
developed his exceptional gifts under more favor- 
able conditions. 

“Stephane Mallarmé was elected his successor. 
As a poet, he was, of course, also a ‘symbolist,’ but 
with the virtue of even greater obscurity. Ver- 
laine’s verse was easily distinguishable from his 
prose; with Mallarmé it was well-night impossible 
to tell when he wrote in the one and when in the 
other. For that very reason, probably, he was re- 
garded as rightful heir to the throne; and, on the 
whole, the choice was a happy one. A decadent in 
his writings, the new prince in his private life was 
notably well-balanced and far-seeing. A _ long 
career as professor had given him a certain expe- 
rience in ruling, and the little court in the Rue Am- 
sterdam with its dignity and loftiness of sentiment 
was such as to silence all mocking comment. Even 
those who could not in all conscience take the oath 
of allegiance to its sovereign were glad to have ac- 
cess to it; and writers of every school felt a sense of 
loss when the news spread abroad that the prince 
was dead. Then came the question: Who was to 
succeed him? Many thought that the poets would 
better follow the march of progress and declare a 
Republic, but the Temps opened a ballot, the result 
of which was that M. Léon Dierx was elected by a 
majority of fifteen votes. 

“All of this sounds like a huge joke, but I assure 
you that it is not. The Temps is, next to the Jour- 
nal des Débats, the most serious evening paper 
in Paris; the men who voted were such writers as 
Catulle Mendes, Armande Sylvestre, de Heredia, 
and Rodenbach, while M. Dierx himself is by no 
means a charlatan. Born on the Isle de la Reunion 
in 1838, he was educated for official life, and after 
taking his degree became a Government employee 
in the Department of Public Instruction. His 
natural taste for poetry, however, soon led him into 
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other paths, and after publishing in 1858 a collec- 
tion of poems under the title of Aspirations he 
definitely entered the field and joined the Parnas- 
sians. But farther than this he did not go. He 
never became a Decadent, and the only apparent 
reason for seating him on the throne at present is 
to be found in his utter lack of notoriety. I doubt 
whether ten out of every thousand in France ever 
heard of him before his election, and not ten out of 
every hundred thousand have read his works. This 
was probably the secret of his popularity among his 
fellows; for poets and politicians are much alike, 
and when it comes to an election envy plays a larger 
part than judgment. No one, however, feared Léon 
Dierx, so while Sully Prud’homme received but 
one vote and Rostand none, M. Dierx had fifteen, 
not many in a population of 38,000,000, but suf- 
ficient apparently to name a ruler in the realm of 
poetry. When the news was brought to the suc- 
cessful candidate, he exclaimed: 

“Henceforth I shall be a butt for ridicule.’ 

‘He none the less accepted the honor, and a short 
time since was duly crowned. The ceremony dif- 
fered somewhat from the usual coronation service. 
It began with a luncheon at eight francs a head, and 
ended with a matinee at the Théatre Antoine. M. 
Bourgeois, at the moment Minister of Public In- 
struction, and Ronjeon, Director of Fine Arts, as- 
sisted officially at the banquet, and the first brought 
as his offering to the new prince the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. All the followers of the new 
school, men and women, were present, and those 
who were unable to pay the price of the entire bill of 
fare were admitted for the coffee, cigars and 
speeches. These over the company marched in a 
body to the theatre on the Boulevard Strasburg. 
The festival here was perhaps less impressive than 
when Petrarch was crowned by the Senate on the 
Capitol at Rome, or when, at Toulouse, the wreath 
of eglantine was placed on the brow of a victorious 
poet in the ‘Jeux floraux,’ but it was the best which 
could be offered in these days when the public is 
more absorbed in social and political scandals than 
in ‘floral games.’ Poems by Léon Dierx and Mal- 
larmé were read, after which M. Dierx pronounced 
a eulogy on Mallarmé, and M. Rodenbach read an 
address to M. Dierx. Several young actors and 
actresses then recited different selections from the 
works of various decadent writers, and the after- 
noon closed with a general ovation, the only thing 
that distinguished it from the regular series of Sat- 
airday matinees, which for two seasons past have 
formed one of the features of literary Paris.” 





According to a writer in the 
Baltimore Herald, the author 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, like Byron, has waked to 
find himself famous. The journalists of Paris and 
London are inquiring who he is, where and how he 
lives, what he has for breakfast, dinner and supper, 
what sort of books he reads, how he works and 
passes his time when not engaged in the labor of 
composition. Thus far the efforts of these enter- 
prising gentlemen of the press have not been re- 
warded with sensational success, for, so far as they 
are able to discover, the gifted poet is in every re- 
spect, save that of authorship, a plain young man, a 
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good neighbor, a pleasant companion, a quiet, re- 
served gentleman, who talks little and does not say 
much when he does talk; in fact, the last man that 
the ordinary observer would select as the author of 
the greatest play that France has produced since the 
time of Corneille. He is the son of a Marseilles 
journalist, and himself early in life did a little at 
journalism, but soon abandoned the newspaper of- 
fice in order to enter the less remunerative line of 
poetical authorship. M. Rostand is now twenty- 
nine, and before his great success was achieved pub- 
lished a volume of poetry and two plays. “Les 
Musardises” was issued when the author was 
twenty, and seems to have attracted little attention, 
although now its merit is fully recognized. “Les 
Romanesques” and “La Samaritaine,” the former 
a comedy, the latter a tragedy, were both given in 
Paris, but did not make a marked impression upon 
either the public or the critics. There was nothing 
either in M. Rostand’s poetry or his dramas to jus- 
tify the belief that a great genius had arisen in 
French literature until the night of December 28, 
1897, when Cyrano was presented in Paris, and in- 
stantly achieved a tremendous success. M. Rostand 
is married and lives in a quiet villa in the suburbs 
of Marseilles. By those who have met him he is 
described as of pleasing manner, affable, not spoiled 
by the fame that has come to him, not in the least 
disposed to cynicism, but rather inclined, in a good- 
humored way, to regard the immense popularity of 
his play as a little joke on the French literary 
public. 





According to an article in the 
Fortnightly Review Carmen 
Sylva is not the only person of royal lineage that is 
also literary. King Oscar II., King of Norway and 
Sweden, who five-and-twenty years ago ceased to 
tread the quarter-deck and assumed his brother’s 
crown, is, perhaps, the most scholarly and cultured 
man in his own realm. The mere list of his pub- 
lished literary works, which includes musical com- 
positions, verse, fiction, and volumes on technical 
subjects, fills one with admiration. His poem, 
“Svenska Flottans Minner” (Memories of the 
Swedish Fleet), was submitted, while the prince 
was still in the navy, to the Royal Academy of Art, 
an association which examines anonymous con- 
tributions only; and Professor Malmstrém, the 
president, in awarding the prize, and ignorant that 
the work before him was that of the prince, re- 
marked: “A fresh seabreeze pervades this poem and 
a true son of the sea is recognized in its spirited and 
original lines.” The gifted writer’s translation into 
Swedish of Goethe’s Faust would be considered a 
powerful and striking achievement, even if the 
scribe were commoner instead of king. He, as do 
all royal personages, speaks many languages, and 
his English is especially fluent and well worded. As 
a public speaker he is logical and concise as well as 
eloquent; as a musical critic, his opinion is valued 
in one of the most musical countries of Europe; 
while his compositions, which incline to the solemn 
and austere, are highly esteemed, and in his youth 
the well-trained voice, which is still melodious and 
powerful, was considered the greatest of his many 
gifts. In appearance the king, aged as he is, re- 
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mains one of the finest men in the court circles of 
Europe; for he is still erect in bearing, and is tall 
and noble of presence, with handsome features and 
the eagle glance that the Vikings claimed for all 
their leaders. He is always simple and unaffected, 
yet always imposing, whether reviewing his troops, 
delivering a speech from the throne, presiding at 
the table of his banqueting hall, or drilling his little 
grandsons on the lawn at Tullgarn, the grand old 
castle situated at the edge of the cliffs overhanging 
the sea, where he spends some months of each year. 





This writer and artist, who 
died in March, 1898, has come 
in for his share of praise and abuse. In the London 
Year Book appears the following pen picture of 
him by a personal friend: 

I first met Aubrey Beardsley at the offices of a 
London weekly paper, about five years ago, just 
when his wonderful drawings had begun to startle, 
and, as it seemed, almost to frighten London, with 
their originality ; and thenceforward for three years 
I came into frequent contact with him, mostly on 
affairs of business and of art. 

At first view, he struck me as resembling the de- 
scription of Wordsworth (by Landor, I believe), 
which I need not repeat here. His head was large 
and angular, his features thin, prominent, and re- 
fined, his frame very lank and slackly jointed. 
Sauntering or lounging from one part of the room 
to another, he looked intently at various uninterest- 
ing objects, humming and hah-ing half inaudibly to 
himself in the manner of one accustomed to be 
looked on as a kind of curiosity, and somewhat sen- 
sitive on the subject. 

Without seeming shy, he was by no means 
genial; and was in temperament, I should imagine, 
very much the same sort of young man as was 
D’Israeli at the beginning of his social and literary 
success. Both made a pose of affectation; but be- 
hind D’Israeli was the fame of an art which all peo- 
ple in some measure can understand, and this gave 
him an address among men which Beardsley—per- 
petually misunderstood—never gained; for, while 
the very man in the street can gather something in- 
telligible from a good book, he is at once out of his 
depth when faced with a picture of a merit above the 
common. 

Now that the poor fellow is gone, I look with 
surety to the general admission that he was a man 
of great genius—a belief I may uphold as my own 
from well-nigh the first drawing of his I saw. 
Neither Keats nor Shelley—on a level with whom 
I am confident enough to say he ranks—ever un- 
derwent quite so much misconception and misrep- 
resentation as Beardsley, and had not his work been 
of an inherently striking character, a thing which 
every fool might cry down, but which no man 
might disregard, a few experiments would have 
ended in his being reduced to silence and despair. 
Artists in black-and-white, to whom his drawings 
should have appealed most forcibly, were usually 
(although, of course, there were a number of hon- 
orable exceptions to the rule) most completely at 
fault as to his power; and I have even heard 
draughtsmen of a certain stamp declare that the 
caricatures of his work—amusing to the populace, 
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but wholly vile from an artistic outlook—which 
were published in Punch and other papers, equaled 
in ability the originals they copied. 

On several occasions I saw him at the two Pim- 
lico homes in which he successively lived during the 
few years of our acquaintance. At the former he 
sat in a vermilion-colored study to receive his vis- 
itors, behind a small table bearing two of the tall, 
tapering candlesticks which he used with such dec- 
orative effect in his works. It is quite true that he 
affected a very artificial pose in his manner and con- 
versation ; this is one of the earliest exuberances of 
genius in youth, and, while somewhat discomfort- 
ing to any man who, like myself, prefers a natural 
manner to an attitude, it was for him to choose how 
he should appear to those who met him. Later, 
much of this vanished; partly, I think, because of 
increasing common sense, partly because of the ill- 
ness which was beginning to numb his vitality. At 
his second little house I came on him suddenly one 
day, in a study whose walls were hung with pale 
tapestry, designed, like that which appears in many 
of his drawings, with decorative stripes running 
straight from ceiling to floor; always, indeed, the 
straight upright line smote his fancy, carrying 
within it a suggestion of infinite height and 
simplicity. 

On this occasion he arose from a large couch with 
the appearance of one half unconscious from ebbing 
life, and showed me some recent drawings, together 
with the manuscript of the odd romance of his 
which was begun eventually in the Savoy. At that 
moment his intention was to publish the work sepa- 
rately, with his illustrations, as a subscription book, 
and half-jestingly, half-seriously, he remarked that 
he was afraid they would put him in Holloway for it. 

I think it was in the winter of ’96 or ’97 that he 
last called on me to ask for the return of a drawing 
in color he had lent me. 

“Well, how are you?” I asked, greeting him. 

“T’m at death’s door, but that’s no matter,” was 
his reply, and running off on the subject of the 
drawing he wanted, he looked at it earnestly as it 
hung on the wall, and exclaimed in innocent fun: 

“How good! How good! What a clever boy I 
am!” 

It may seem a curious fact, but although no one 
in London ever thought or spoke more highly of 
his work, I never took the trouble to explain my 
liking to himself, and I am quite inclined to believe 
that he had no notion of the fact, but regarded me 
secretly as one of the innumerable band of inartistic 
Philistines and “bourgeois” who surrounded him; 
and, as far as personal appearance was concerned, 
he doubtless had warrant for his belief. 

Although most of his adverse critics evidently 
considered his art to be essentially modern and 
French in its inspiration—utterly un-English in all 
respects—those best understanding it know other- 
wise. The influence of the Japanese on his art was 
marked; but the color or spirit of his imagination 
was, I consider, derived from three main sources; 
and these were, the spirit of medizeval art (which he 
studied much in the National Gallery), that of the 
Regency days, and that of modern London. 

Will his works live? people are now beginning to 
ask. Will Keats and Shelley, Villon and Kokusai 
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But a little time ago a manuscript of Keats 


live? 
was Offered for sale at the price of several hundred 


guineas. Now that the source of these remarkable 
black-and-white drawings is dried up, I am per- 
fectly sure that we shall see them mount propor- 
tionately in value. 

To Mr. Joseph Pennell is due a great part of the 
credit of introducing Beardsley to the world, and 
even if that excellent artist had not gained a high 
reputation from his own labors, he would still have 
earned it by this one act. How untrue is that pre- 
vailing and comfortable theory that, now when pub- 
licity hangs on the acts of a man whose name has 
been thrice printed in the newspapers, no real talent 
can go unmarked or unappreciated. The wrong 
side of that publicity itseli—the baseless character of 
many popular reputations in these times—should 
prove the falsehood of the belief. Did another 
Shakespeare spring to life in our generation, who 
can dare say that the Times would not patronize 
him, the Saturday Review sneer at him, the St. 
James’ Gazette revile him? 

Personally, I have ever felt that any man among 
us who shows a brighter mind than his fellows does 
good not only for England, but for me myself, since 
I put the good of England before all things else; 
and yet here, alas! is this intensely sad and short 
career cut off before one man in ten thousand had 
even a faint suspicion of its merits. But God be 
praised ; for our population increases; and we have 
as much bread as we can eat; and who shall want 
more? Yet I, for one, had rather see more of im- 
agination to lift us out of this earth; even though 
this flock of human sheep were cut down by a half. 

“Tu Marcellus eris.” 

Good-bye, poor genius! Good-bye. 





Theodore Dreiser writes in 
Ainslee’s Magazine of a talk 
with Zangwill upon various topics of literary inter- 
est. Perhaps his remarks upon American literature 
and writers are of most interest to our readers. We 
quote this part as follows: 

We had got now to American literature and other 
things American, and I asked him with some in- 
terest: 

“You realize that we have no distinctive poet in 
this our excellent land.” 

“There is no name, it is true, that stands out with 
any distinctness at present.” 

“Will you give your opinion as to why the multi- 
tude of minor poets all strike a pathetic note in their 
verse?” : 

“T cannot make ready answer. I have observed 
the melancholy of our minor English poets also. 
The explanation is, I suppose, that the predominant 
thought in the world is of the sorrow endured, the 
separations borne, the losses incurred. It has been 
since the world began and I judge always will be 
while love and death continue.” 

“There is another discussion here, concerning the 
value of poetry. A number of our leading news- 
papers now maintain that poetry is no longer 
needed, that it is passing, and that there never will 
be another great poet.” 

“So? I had not heard of it.” 

“Do you subscribe to that opinion?” 


A Taik with Zangwill 


“Oh, there will always be the need of the poetic. 
We will have it in some form or other. It may not 
survive in its present shape. Every race has a pe- 
culiar form of it and always will have, I should say. 
Now, the Jews had the poetry of repetition—the re- 
peating the same idea over and over with emphasis, 
as, for instance, in the Psalm, ‘My soul thirsteth for 
thee—my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty 
land,’ which is really the same thought twice re- 
peated. So we to-day have our poetry, not of that 
form, but still poetry. I think poetry will survive 
as long as the language; that great poets will appear 
from time to time. The separate form is capable of 
such exquisite use that it will not soon be aban- 
doned without great loss to the race.” 





William Black, whose death 
was recently announced, pub- 
lished an autobiographical notice once in which he 
gave the following interesting account of his earlier 
life : 

I never had any systematized education to speak 
of, but I managed to pick up a vast array of smat- 
terings—a crude and confused jumble of hydraulics, 
Latin verbs, vegetable physiology, Czerny’s exer- 
cises for the piano, and a dozen other things; a per- 
haps not unnatural outcome of all which was that I 
found myself engaged, at one and the same time, on 
a translation of Livy, which was to excel in literary 
accuracy anything the world had ever seen before; 
on the formation of a complete collection of British 
flowering plants, of a machine which should dem- 
onstrate the possibility of perpetual motion. The 
chiefest of my ambitions was to become a land- 
scape painter, and I labored away for a year or two 
at the Government School of Art, and presented my 
friends with the most horrible abominations in 
water-color and oil. As an artist I was a complete 
failure, and so qualified for becoming in after life— 
for a time—an art critic. My first essay in litera- 
ture took the form of a series of elaborate articles 
on the chief writers of the day; and these I for- 
warded anonymously to the editor of a Glasgow 
daily newspaper which is now dead. They appeared, 
so far as I can recollect, in large type and in a 
prominent position; and no doubt the public came 
to the conclusion that there was something gravely 
wrong about this or that theory of Mr. Ruskin, or 
some hidden virtue never before discovered in this 
or the other passage of Mr. Charles Kingsley, when 
this important critic pointed these things out. I 
think I was then about seventeen or eighteen. My 
next departure was a series of sketches of rambles 
in the country, in imitation of Christopher North. 
These were contributed to The Weekly Citizen, 
then and now conducted by Mr. James Hedder- 
wick, author of Lays of Middle Age, and a charm- 
ing essayist. I subsequently joined the staff of The 
Citizen, and went through the ordinary curriculum 
of becoming in turn dramatic critic, musical critic 
(I could play The Blue Bells of Scotland with both 
hands), reviewer and assistant sub-editor; while on 
one occasion—though I am really ashamed to make 
the confession—I wrote a leading article on the 
American civil war, and severely condemned the 
miserable tactics of a particular general, I forget 
whom. 


Black's Early Life 

















NEW YEAR’S CUSTOMS OF OLD NEW YORK“ 


By Mrs. J. K. VAN RENSSELAER. 





September 8, 1664, saw the untimely end of the 
Dutch burgh of New Amsterdam, and the birth of 
the city of New York, which sprang, like Minerva, 
full-grown from a warrior’s head. Down came the 
ladies’ silken flag, and was carried off (to be used 
as a bedspread by one of the thrifty dames), and up 
went the banner of St. George, and for over one 
hundred years the colony was doomed to be op- 
pressed by the misrule and avarice of the rapacious 
English government, with only a brief respite dur- 
ing the few months in 1673, when it returned to the 
order and tranquillity that prevailed under the rule 
of the States General of Holland, before being again 
brought under the English government. 

Johannes Van Brugh, burgomaster and “schepen” 
of New Amsterdam, was one of the first of the 
Dutch worthies to bow his neck to the yoke. He 
lived in a stone house on Hanover Square, and 
some of the handsomest trees on the island shaded 
his house, which was large and well-furnished, after 
the manner of Holland. At the suggestion of 
Madame Van Brugh (who was the daughter of An- 
nekje Jans) they gave a large entertainment in 
honor of the new arrivals, and invited all their 
friends to meet Governor Nicolls and his suite, as 
the good lady hoped to conciliate the English in 
this way, and as she and her husband were among 
the oldest inhabitants they considered that the 
duties of hospitality fell on their shoulders in the 
absence of the official representatives of their coun- 
trymen. It was unfortunate that the entertainment 
was not received in the spirit in which it was ten- 
dered. The new arrivals were haughty and over- 
bearing in their manners, and, it is said, misbehaved 
themselves toward their hosts and their guests, so 
that the well-meant efforts of the good lady resulted 
in making a breach between the governor and the 
people of the town, for which his excellency was 
heartily sorry when he began to realize how much 
he had lost by his rude behavior. After-efforts to- 
ward reconciliation (which, to do the governor jus- 
tice, he did his best to make), never completely 
healed the breach caused by the first outbreak at 
this entertainment. The officials were obliged to 
meet Governor Nicolls at occasional formal enter- 
tainments, but the staid and older members of the 
town, particularly the ladies, would have nothing 
whatever to do with his excellency or his court, 
and they were quietly ignored in all the pleasant en- 
tertainments which were constantly being given on 
the sociable little island of Mana-ha-ta. 

Apparently the ladies were correct in their opin- 
ion that a change of name and owners would make 
but little difference in the happiness of the com- 
munity. It was many years before they realized 
that it had not been for the good of the people, as 
at first they believed it to be. The English rulers 
could not speak the language of their subjects, and 
almost all were retained in the official positions that 
they had held previous to the conquest, and the 


*From the Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta, by Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer. 
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place apparently remained a Dutch settlement, and 
the new governor was a thing apart from the home- 
life of the colonists, and had no influence over their 
social customs. The Dutch “vrouwen” controlled 
their households as before, and governed their hus- 
bands with silken threads. The “good man” was 
permitted to make the acquaintance of the English, 
and the young folks to mingle in the amusements 
devised to conciliate and amtise them by the new 
governor, who was accustomed to the life of a 
court, but the worthy “vrouwen” held aloof and 
bided their time. 

There were many feast-days and holidays that 
were always observed by the Dutch. Paas was a 
cherished one, and never forgotten, nor was Candle- 
mas overlooked. New Year’s Day was the grand 
festival of the year, and its observance, inaugura- 
ted by the first settlers, was handed down to their 
descendants, and was followed until about 1870, 
when the size of the city of New York rendered its 
further observance impossible. The Dutch ladies 
always made grand preparations for the great feast 
of “Nieuw-Jaar,” and that of 1667 was more rigor- 
ously observed than usual, as they wished to mark 
their adherence to their time-honored customs. 
Each burgher rose early and dressed himself with 
care, prepared to go the rounds of the city and call 
on every lady of his acquaintance, to wish her a 
happy new year. 

The governor’s wife and his sister, Mrs. Bayard, 
received the honor of the first visit. They sat in 
state in the best parlor of their “bouwerie,” clad in 
their handsome robes, and received sluy after 
sluy load of visitors. The best part of the function 
was the tasting and sipping of various cordials pre- 
pared by the matrons themselves after secret family 
recipes. The wine was handed with the remark, 
“Credencense!” and accepted with a deep bow and 
the wish of “A happy new year,” after which each 
gentleman bowed himself out, to be succeeded by 
nearly every man of the little town who wished to 
pay his respects to the governor’s wife, while the 
first-comers hastened back to the city to greet every 
lady of his acquaintance with the same good wishes. 

It sometimes happened that among the festivals 
which the Dutch patronized in memory of Patria 
all were not held under proper supervision, and 
they therefore degenerated and became like the 
kermiss—too much of an orgy to please the proper 
women of the town. One of these was called the 
Feast of Bacchus, and the revels became so un- 
licensed that the attention of the governor was 
called to them, with the entreaty that he would take 
measures to repress its celebration. It was de- 
nounced as “unprofitable, unnecessary and censur- 
able,” and it was called a “pagan feast, tho’ it may 
be tolerated and looked at thro’ the fingers in 
Patria.” 

The hospitality and simple pleasures wisely insti- 
tuted by the Dutch made the city of New York 
unique among its neighbors, and, down to the out- 
break of the Revolution, its inhabitants were noted 
for their kindness to strangers. 
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David Harum; a novel. By Edward Noyes Westcott. 
D. Appleton. 

The reading which we give from this novel in the 
present number of Current Literature will whet the 
reader’s appetite to know more of the author and 
book. From the pages of In Lantern-Land, a new 
literary journal, published by Charles Dexter Allen 
in Hartford, appears the following interesting re- 
view of the book: 

The late Edward Noyes Westcott, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., banker, died recently in ignorance of the fact 
that the literary world was about to extend a warm 
welcome to his first and last achievement in the field 
of fiction. Thousands who have read David Harum, 
published a few months since, have rejoiced at the 
thought that a new American novelist possessing 
power, insight, humor and pathos had arisen to en- 
rich our native output of modern realism. Alas for 
Westcott! He had solved the mystery of mysteries 
before the crown of days could rest even for a mo- 
ment upon his brow. 

To those who know something of the longing of 
an artist to learn the world’s verdict upon his work, 
there is nothing sadder than posthumous fame. 
Against odds that a fatal illness made almost over- 
whelming, the author of David Harum strove to re- 
veal in fiction the quaint characteristics of provincial 
life in Central New York. He chose for this pur- 
pose a background not wholly new to the novelist, 
but against which his men and women appear to us 
with a clearness of outline and a perfection of color- 
ing that give to the author’s work a permanent 
value. David Harum, an illiterate, shrewd, kindly, 
misunderstood village-banker, fond of trading 
horses and doing generous deeds on the sly, is a 
creation never to be forgotten by a reader in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Westcott’s genius. For, after all, 
what is one man’s food in fiction is another man’s 
poison. There are novel-readers who find no satis- 
faction in Cable, no revelation in Miss Wilkins, no 
joy in Joel Chandler Harris. David Harum will be 
read by many who, having heard of its success, will 
seek in vain the humor and the pathos, the strength 
and the wisdom that the appreciative find within its 
pages. 

“On these days we have become impressionists 
in all things—even in our experiences,” says Ellen 
Glasgow. The author of David Harum was a liter- 
ary impressionist. His one successful creation in 
fiction lives for us through the methods of modern 
realism. The prosperity of a picture lies in the eye 
that sees it. David Harum is a canvas whose truth 
and beauty will be a joy to many lovers of the real- 
istic, when posterity has sifted the significant from 
the insignificant in to-day’s output of American 
character-sketches. 

To those who prefer romance to realism, the 
swashbuckler of yesterday to the eccentric of to- 
day, the glamor of the past to the harsh features of 
the now, who crave excitement from fiction rather 
than enlightenment, who prefer a stimulant to a 
tonic, and would rather forget themselves for an 
hour than find in any work of art a momentary self- 
revelation, the high value of David Harum as a lit- 


erary achievement will not appeal. But to the 
reader who seeks from contemporary fiction a 
broader comprehension of the tendencies of the civ- 
ilization in which he lives, there is intellectual nour- 
ishment in novels of the school to which Mr. West- 
cott’s book belongs. From the remote past comes 
a voice to the nineteenth century crying: “Know 
thyself.” It is self-knowledge that we must seek 
as a nation, and to our quest character-drawing of 
the David Harum kind serves as a valuable 


assistant. 





Good Americans. The Cen- 


tury Co. $1.25. 

“Elsewhere,” says the Home Journal, “Mrs. Har- 
rison makes the statement that a few more years of 
our present march of progress will lead young girls 
to see for themselves that the chaperone is in reality 
the cornerstone upon which will arise the edifice of 
perfected American civilization, the inference being 
that such civilization will be as nearly as possible a 
duplicate of that which reigns in England. For, as 
the smaller towns and villages of our country are 
said to be ambitious to conform to the requirements 
of metropolitan fashion, so does the so-called swell 
set—more aptly dubbed by a keen observer ‘the 
brass band set’—seek to imitate as closely as may 
be the dominating clique of London society, which 
imitation has led a recent English writer to say with 
more truth than poetry that ‘America vulgarizes 
everything she borrows from us—our language, our 
sports, our clothes.’ In Good Americans is por- 
trayed this blatant set of New York society, whose 
doings are always so widely chronicled in the news 
columns of various dailies, and which make delecta- 
ble reading for their friends and servants. As ex- 
ploited by Mrs. Harrison, their breeding is in in- 
verse ratio to the quality of their clothes, for ‘the 
distinguishing marks of the best confections in cos- 
tumes worn by the recognized leaders of fashion in 
America will always be found to be good material 
and plenty of it.’ The reason for the writing of such 
a book, which comes ‘ex cathedra’ from Mrs. Harri- 
son, is discovered first in the pleasure afforded by 
her writings, and her popularity. Its readers will 
be numbered among those who always have a book 
at hand, ‘something light,’ that they may have good 
company.” 

“A critic has aptly called Good Americans ‘a 
study in sociology,’” remarks the New York 
Times. “It must needs give even the careless reader 
food for serious thought, for grave apprehension. 
Quite apart, however, from the reflections it sug- 
gests, it is a story to be noted for its life and inci- 
dent, its brilliant qualities of style and of portraiture. 
We confess the perfect Davenant has too much of 
the ‘icily regular’ about him, and was given to mak- 
ing star-chamber matters of what seem to have 
been, after all, small faults on the part of his sweet 
bride, who certainly sacrificed a great deal to marry 
him. Mrs. Harrison thinks well of him, and proba- 
bly he had a noble soul, but, like a good many noble 
souls from Carlyle down, he was ‘gey ill to live wi’.’ 
There seems to have been but little harm in Willy 
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Lang, nor in the rickety old roué, the cousin, about 
both of whom Davenant made such a pother. This 
‘high-minded renunciation’ that drags one’s poor 
little wife after the triumphal car has two sides to it. 

“However, all ends happily for everybody, and 
Mrs. Harrison has added another to her many 
laurels. She has written a bright, interesting, 
wholesome novel, with a wealth of suggestion be- 
low the surface.” : 





Turrets, Towers and Temples. Edited by Esther Sin- 
gleton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Miss Singleton’s volume is a great pleasure and 
a great relief,” says a writer in the New York 
Tribune. ‘It is a relief because most writers, treat- 
ing of the great buildings of the world, even when 
they address themselves to the general reader in 
popular treatises, are disposed to give altogether 
too technical an account of the edifices they discuss. 
Now this is all very well for those who desire in 
reading of architectural monuments to acquaint 
themselves above all with matters of architectural 
style; but we are sure that there are thousands who 
wish to be made to feel not only the scholarship of a 
building, but its most intangible charm. Miss Sin- 
gleton’s enterprise has been to convey to her read- 
ers as much of that charm as possible. She gives 
us the beauty of famous buildings filtered through 
the temperaments of a score or more of writers not 
professional architects. 

“Her list includes practically all the renowned 
structures of the world, and the descriptions are 
taken from the books of men living and dead. Thus 
we see the Cathedral of Antwerp through Thack- 
eray’s eyes, and Notre Dame through Victor 
Hugo’s. Gautier is drawn upon for a picture of the 
great pile at Burgos, and Ruskin, whose words re- 
produce for us the glories of St. Mark’s, brings also 
before us Giotto’s Campanile and the gleaming 
front of Amiens. The Palace of Holyrood is cele- 
brated by David Masson, and the Parthenon is 
drawn by the late John Addington Symonds. But 
we need not specify further. What we have wished 
to indicate in the citation of these names is the va- 
riety of taste, feeling and literary art which distin- 
guishes the book before us. It would be hard to hit 
upon a happier idea. We do not want a diagram 
of Westminster Abbey or Windsor Castle or the 
Cathedral of Siena. We want, rather, the impres- 
sion made upon an imaginative mind by a building 
which is half an architectural triumph and half a 
crystallization of human aspiration and poetry. The 
passages quoted by Miss Singleton are long enough 
in each case adequately to cover the subject, but 
they are also brief enough to give the reader that 
compact impression which is the best. Every build- 
ing, finally, is shown in a clear, well-printed pho- 
tographic illustration.” 





In the Cage. Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


“Henry James is a trick writer,” says a reviewer 
in the Critic, “who is able to perform very cleverly 
in many different ways. First, he gave us a dash of 
comedy in Daisy Miller, then he turned his atten- 
tion to heavy romances, with lugubrious love 
themes that refused to resolve into anything like 
happy terminations. 


By Henry James. 
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“Certainly In the Cage, his latest book, is free 
from any unpleasant taint. It is in his old vein, or 
one of his old veins, where Mr. James probes for 
psychological problems and indulges in one of 
those philosophical orgies he loves so well. The 
heroine has no name; no Christian or surname. It 
is ‘she,’ ‘her,’ ‘the young lady,’ ‘the girl in the 
cage’—indeed, Mr. James has taxed his ingenuity 
to invent substitutes fora name. She is in the pos- 
tal service of England, and all day long sits in an 
iron ‘cage’ doling out stamps, weighing letters 
and sending telegrams. She is also a telegraph 
operator, it may be explained. Unhappily for her, 
she was endowed with an imagination far beyond 
her position; her customers are people of wealth 
for the most part, and the messages she speeds over 
the wires are sources of enthralling interest to her. 
She learns to trace intrigues by means of the tele- 
grams sent by them, and it is her delight to piece 
out the meager facts she is able to catch with her 
abundant fancy. In one instance, the instance of 
the story, she essays the role of guide and friend 
to a man and woman who are engineering a very 
ticklish affair. Conclusions based on observations 
in this case, as in others, lead her to decide that the 
men ‘cut the best figures,’ and that ‘it was much 
more the women, on the whole, who were after the 
men than the men who were after the women.’ 
“The young woman of the ‘cage’ is engaged to 
an energetic young grocer, who has no soul above 
his calling. She is entranced with the taste of the 
world above her, which the visitors to her desk al- 
low her to enjoy. Finally, she centres all her in- 
terest upon Captain Everard. In another writer we 
would interpret the signs as meaning she was 1n 
love with him, but Mr. James could not let as sim- 
ple a proposition as that pass. The girl meets the 
man in a park and entertains him with riddles after 
this author’s own manner of making riddles. She 
compares him with the grocer Mudge, and she 
makes him understand that his life, his friends are 
of infinite importance to her, more than her own life 
and friends. She shudders lest he invite her to sup 
with him, which would reduce the scene to an ordi- 
nary flirtation, and just when the young man has 
decided she is ‘cleverer than anybody’ she says 
‘Good night,’ and goes home to her mother.” 


The Adventures of Francois. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
The Century Co. 321 pages, with fifteen illustrations by 
André Castaigne. Prices 1.50. 

The Adventures of Francois, Foundling, Thief, 
Juggler, and Fencing-master during the French 
Revolution, is the first work that, Dr. Mitchell has 
done since his wonderfully successful Hugh 
Wynne. It is crowded full of adventure, and is a 
vivid picture of life during one of the most thrilling 
episodes of modern times. The book has the same 
fidelity to the spirit of the times that marked Hugh 
Wynne. Undoubtedly Dr. Mitchell’s first intention 
was to paint the social developments of the French 
Revolution, by passing a jack-at-all-trades like 
Francois through its striking scenes. The profes- 
sional mind of the author, however, determined the 
contrasts and play of character among his “dramatis 
persone.” Four types of the human nature charac- 
teristic of the Revolutionary material are drawn 














with a firm and careful hand; Francois, in whom 
Dr. Mitchell sees a nature, normal though gifted, 
and therefore able to rise out of vice and vicious sur- 
roundings, as a chip floats on the surface of a gut- 
ter; his foil, Despard, who, weak and tainted in con- 
stitution and brain, gradually develops melancholia 
and insanity ; Quatre Pattes, the criminal woman of 
Lombroso; and Ste. Luce, the French aristocrat, 
who is at once capable of chivalry, kindliness, vice 
—of a bravery that knows not fear, and a philoso- 
phy that knows not remorse. “A man does many 
things to amuse himself, and some one of them casts 
a lengthening shadow as time goes on. .. . 
We all have our shadows, and at sunset they 
lengthen,” he tells Francois in the prison. The fifth 
character in the book is Toto, a black poodle, who 
holds the key to many of the strongest situations. 





Ave Roma Immortalis. By Francis Marion Crawford. 
The Macmillan Co. Price $6.00. 

“It is a very fortunate circumstance for us,” says 
the New York Times, “that the two cities of the 
world, greatest and most interesting in their dif- 
ferent ways, should have found chroniclers so apt 
for their work as Sir Walter Besant in London and 
Marion Crawford in Rome. Familiar as a child 
with the oldest and most historic part of ‘old Rome,’ 
for his father was that Thomas Crawford, the sculp- 
tor, known to us as the maker of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, which adorns the dome of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, and spending a large part of his life there 
ever since, Mr. Crawford knows the Eternal City 
with an intimacy few foreigners can ever gain, and 
his remarkable ability as a descriptive writer insures 
the most vivid presentation of this knowledge that 
could be hoped for. His studies in history and 
archeology have been ample to gather for us all 
that is most interesting in the remote past, while 
his own experience reaches back to the days before 
the existing régime when not only the monuments 
but many of the customs and traditions of the classi- 
cal and medizval city were still to be studied. This 
enables him intelligently and sympathetically to re- 
construct and restore for us pictures of the life and 
activities of the ancient town, the manners and 
morals of its people, and to revivify the storied 
places that crowd upon one another as one threads 
the narrow streets, pauses in the squares, or enters 
palaces and churches whose foundations were laid, 
perhaps, long before the Czsars, and whose walls 
have echoed through many centuries to the tramp 
of the men and the voices of the women who wove 
never-to-be-forgotten lives into the marvelous 
fabric of Rome the Immortal.” 


The Puritans. By Arlo Bates. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
424 pages. Price $1.50. 

“The plot of the story,” says the Independent, “is 
simple, the main interest arising out of a predica- 
ment caused by the friction of extremely opposite 
theories and practices of life. Two young men, 
novices in training for priesthood in the Episcopal 
Church at the Clergy House of St. Mark, Boston, 
are set before us in all the enthusiastic callowness 
of their natures. They are to be celibates, and they 
have grown to regard marriage as the chief evil that 
can befall a priest. In their lives they are a sort of 
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Damon and Pythias; but their moral natures differ 
very widely. Maurice Wynne is a manly, open- 
hearted young fellow, at bottom not permanently 
affected by the ascetic training to which he has been 
subjected ; yet he is deeply in earnest. Philip Ashe 
is by nature constituted to be molded into a priest 
of the most ultra-medizval cast, his whole moral 
tissue has been dyed through and through with the 
conventional color of his form of religion. 

“Upon these two fledglings from the Clergy 
House the world begins to act through certain so- 
ciety women into whose circle of influence they are 
thrown. The reader quickly perceives that there is 
to be a wrestle for mastery between religious preju- 
dice on one hand and love on the other. Maurice 
Wynne promptly falls in love with Berenice Mori- 
son, and Philip Ashe goes into raptures over Mrs. 
Fenton, a lovely widow of tender years. This state 
of things opens a field for Mr. Bates to use his 
analytical utensils with great freedom and effect. 

“A more lifelike character than that we see in 
Maurice Wynne not often appears in fiction. He is 
a man thoroughly well imagined and depicted. Our 
sympathy goes right to him. He is human to the 
middle of his heart. 

“To speak of The Puritans as a whole, there can 
be but one impression: it is a strong story, despite 
many and serious faults in its composition and 
structure. Mr. Bates has made the general effect 
that he set out to make; the intelligent novel-reader 
will lay aside the book with a distinct sense of hav- 
ing been deeply interested. All of the characters, all 
of the scenes and incidents, all of the impressions re- 
ceived, when taken together, form a whole that is a 
striking and, in many ways, notable drama of life; 
so notable, indeed, that by strong contrast with its 
excellences its defects seem perhaps greater than 
they really are.” 





Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Jerome is a popular writer, and this bids fair to 
be a popular book. The following table of contents 
is attractive enough to stand printing in full: On 
the Art of Making Up One’s Mind, On the Disad- 
vantage of Not Getting What One Wants, On the 
Exceptional Merit Attaching to the Things We 
Meant to Do, On the Preparation and Employment 
of Love Philtres, On the Delights and Benefits of 
Slavery, On the Care and Management of Women, 
On the Minding of Other People’s Business, On 
the Time Wasted in Looking Before One Leaps, 
On the Nobility of Ourselves, On the Motherliness 
of Man, On the Inadvisability of Following Advice, 
On the Playing of Marches at the Funerals of 
Marionettes. 





The New Economy. A Peaceful Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Lawrence Gronlund, M.A. Herbert S.Stone 
& Co. 

The author is a believer in the nobility and inev- 
itability of what he calls “social democracy,” “Col- 
lectivism or rational Socialism,” State help for the 
unemployed, etc. His teaching is altruistic, and by 
no means incendiary. ‘What the individual can 
do, and ought to do,” says he, “is first to educate 
himself and others; next, organize for education, 
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and lastly and mainly learn to discern and follow the 
direction in which the finger of the world-will 
points, and every step he takes will make his course 
plainer.” 


The Book of the Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll. The Cen- 
tury Co. 279 pages. Price, $1.50. 

A book about the ocean is particularly timely in 
America just now. American sailors and American 
battleships have been very much in evidence, and 
their achievements have forced the attention of the 
whole world. Mr. Ingersoll writes at length about 
naval battles and warships in the present volume, 
but he covers a far wider field than this. He tells 
in language that can readily be comprehended by 
young people, about the ocean and its origin, and 
about the phenomena of waves, tides and currents. 
He describes the building of ships, from the re- 
motest times to the present, and he gives the ro- 
mantic story of the early voyages and explorations. 
The Secrets Won from the Frozen North is a chap- 
ter that is full of thrilling adventure and stirring 
heroism. The closing portion of the book is de- 
voted to the merchants and the robbers of the sea, 
yachts and pleasure-boating, the dangers of the 
deep, fishing and other marine industry, and, finally, 
the natural history of the sea. There are several 
hundred fine illustrations. 








Ulysses S. Grant, his Life and Character. By Hamlir 
Garland. Doubleday & McClure Co. Price $2.50. 
That this book will supplant the Personal 


Memoirs of General Grant is not to be supposed, 
but a life so illustrious as his would be inadequately 
put on record if from the inside viewpoint only. It 
is well that the task of presenting him as he appears 
to others has been understaken by one so amply 
qualified for it as Hamlin Garland. In order to ob- 
tain material at first hand the author visited every 
town wherein Grant lived long enough to leave a 
lasting impression upon its citizens. Mr. Garland 
is a sincere admirer of the man, and while not ob- 
livious of his failings, holds that during his admin- 
istrations he pursued a simple, straightforward 
course amid political knavery and double-dealing. 





NOTEs. 


The collections of letters of distinguished literary 
men which have recently been brought out or are 
in prospect are several, and among them none will 
perhaps be of more interest to the American reader 
than the Early Letters of George William Curtis 
to John S. Dwight, edited by George Willis Cooke 
(Harper & Brothers). Brook Farm and Concord 
are shrines so sacred in literary history, and George 
William Curtis a deity so potent in the universe of 
books, that this memorial of his days there spent 
will be received with a feeling akin to reverence. 
The letters are not published in a desultory way, 
but are embedded in an interesting narrative by 
Mr. Cooke. 





One of the many books that are being called out 
by the Spanish war is The Fall of Santiago, by 
Thomas J. Vivian (R. F. Fenno & Co., 246 pages; 
price, $1.50), an advance copy of which we have re- 
ceived. 


Its value is much enhanced by the numer- 
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ous reproductions of photographs of scenes of the 
war by which it is illustrated. 





The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco, 
has brought out a complete edition of the poetical 
works of Joaquin Miller. The price is $2.50. 





The Uncalled, a Novel, by Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a story written by a 
black man, chiefly, we suppose, to be read by white 
people, and to judge from the previous popularity 
of the author, it will be read by them extensively. 
How many of his own race will get hold of it, too, 
we wonder? In these days there are many of them, 
who know how to read. What a stimulating influ- 
ence upon the negroes might be exerted if such a 
book as this, published in a cheap form, could be 
circulated among them to show them what one of 
themselves has been able to accomplish! Yet it re- 
quires culture to appreciate culture; so, after all, it 
is probable that few of them would find it of inter- 
est enough to read it, homely and simple as it is. 





Every one likes to take in a course of horrors 
once in a while, and there are few guides to such 
an exhibition whom more readers would prefer 
than Mr. Stockton. His long experience in deal- 
ing with the impossible has well fitted him for the 
task, as it appears in his Buccaneers and Pirates of 
the Coast (The Macmillan Company). Mr. Stock- 
ton is not in all respects such a romanticist as we 
may have been accustomed to think him. He des- 
ignates not only Drake, but Columbus, as a “mas- 
ter of piracy.” Morgan, Kidd, and the other con- 
ventional freebooters were but disciples. 





The following are some of the thoughtful 
and attractive subjects which Hamilton Wright 
Mabie discusses in his essays on Work and Culture 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.): Work as Self-Expression ; 
The Pain of Youth; The Year of Wandering; The 
Ultimate Test; Work and Pessimism; Recreation ; 
Ease of Mood; The Play of the Imagination; 
Character. Occasional extracts have been given 
elsewhere from these delightful pages. 





The War with Spain, by Charles Morris (Lippin- 
cott’s), is a new drop in the already full bucket of 
war bibliography. The author was equipped for his 
task by the experience acquired in writing several 
other books on United States history, which, at a 
time when so many journalistic writers are rushing 
into print upon the subject, gives to this work the 
distinction of being the expression of a more or less 
mature and judicial mind. 





A Short History of English Literature, by 
George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Edinburgh, is a 
literary history proper, as distinguished from the 
school surveys of English literature of which 
there are so many. The author has gone for 
his material to the works of the authors rather 
than to their biographies. It is a treatise on the 
books people wrote rather than on the people who 
wrote books, and is well adapted to the require- 
ments of the mature student and reader. 























THE GHETTO AND JEWISH DESTINY“ 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD. 





With regard to the Jews in Rome it is a singu- 
lar fact that they have generally been better treated 
by the religious than by the civil authorities. They 
were required to do homage to the latter every year 
in the Capitol, and on this occasion the Senator of 
Rome placed his foot upon the heads of the pros- 
trate delegates, by way of accentuating their humil- 
iation and disgrace, but the service they were re- 
quired to do on the accession of a new Pope was of 
a different and less degrading nature. The Israelite 
school awaited the Pope’s passage, on his return 
from taking possession of the Lateran, standing up 
in a richly hung temporary balcony, before which 
he passed on his way. They then presented him 
with a copy of the Pentateuch, which he blessed on 
the spot, and took away with him. That was all, 
and it amounted to a sanction, or permission, ac- 
corded to the Jewish religion. 

As for the sumptuary laws the first one was de- 
creed in 1215, after the fall of the Pierleoni, and it 
imposed upon all Jews, and other heretics whomso- 
ever, the wearing of a large circle of yellow cloth 
sewn upon the breast. In the following century, 
according to Baracconi, this mark was abolished 
by the statutes of the city and the Jews were made 
to wear a scarlet mantle in public; but all licensed 
Jewish physicians, being regarded as public bene- 
factors, were exempted from the rule. For the pro- 
fession of medicine is one which the Hebrews have 
always followed with deserved success, and it fre- 
quently happened in Rome that the Pope’s private 
physician, who lived in the Vatican and was a per- 
sonage of confidence and importance, was a pro- 
fessed Israelite from the Ghetto, who worshiped in 
the Synagogue on Saturdays and looked with con- 
tempt and disgust upon his pontifical patient as an 
eater of unclean food. There was undoubtedly a 
law compelling a certain number of the Jews to 
hear sermons once a week, first in the Trinita dei 
Pellegrini, and afterwards in the Church of Sant’ 
Angelo in the Fishmarket, and it was from time to 
time rigorously enforced; it was renewed in the 
present century under Leo XII., and only finally 
abolished, together with all other oppressive meas- 
ures, by Pius IX. at the beginning of his reign. But 
when one considers the frightful persecution suf- 
fered by the race in Spain, it must be conceded that 
they were relatively well treated in Rome by the 
Popes. 

It was their treatment by the people, rather than 
the matter itself, which made their carnival races, 
in which they were forced to run after a hearty 
meal, together with a great number of Christians, 
an intolerable tyranny; and when Clement IX. ex- 
empted them from it, he did not abolish the races of 
Christian boys and old men. The people detested 
the Jews, hooted them, hissed them, and maltreated 
them with and without provocation. Moses Men- 
delssohn, the father of the composer, wrote to a 
friend from Berlin late in the eighteenth century, 


*From Ave Roma Immortalis, by F. Marion Crawford 
2 vols, 
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complaining bitterly that in that self-styled city of 
toleration, the cry of “Jew” was raised against him 
when he ventured into the streets with his little 
children by daylight, and that the boys threw stones 
at them as they passed. ¢ 

Paul IV., the Carafa Pope, and the friend of the 
Inquisition, confined the Jews to the Ghetto. There 
can be no doubt but that the act was intended as a 
measure of severity against heretics, and as such 
Pius IX. considered it indefensible and abolished it. 
In actual fact it must have been of enormous -ad- 
vantage to the Jews, who were thus provided with a 
stronghold against the persecutions and robberies 
of the rabble. The little quarter was enclosed by 
strong walls with gates, and if the Jews were re- 
quired to be within them at night, on pain 
of a fine, they and their property were at least 
in safety. This fact has never been noticed, 
and accounts for the serenity with which they bore 
their nightly imprisonment for three centuries. 
Once within the walls of the Ghetto they were 
alone, and could go about the little streets in per- 
fect security; they were free from the contamina- 
tion as well as safe from the depredations of Chris- 
tians, and within their own precincts they were not 
forced to wear the hated orange-colored cap or net 
which Paul IV. imposed upon the Jewish men and 
women. To a great extent, too, such isolation was 
already in the traditions of the race. A hundred 
years earlier Venice had created its Ghetto; so had 
Prague, and other European cities were not long 
in following. Morally speaking, their confinement 
may have been a humiliation; in sober fact, it was 
an immense advantage. Moreover, a special law 
of “emphyteusis” made the leases of their homes 
inalienable, so long as they paid rent, and forbade 
the raising of the rent under any circumstances, 
while leaving the tenant absolute freedom to alter 
and improve his house as he would, together with 
the right to sublet it, or to sell the lease itself to 
any other Hebrew; and these leases became very 
valuable. 

Besides mobbing the Jews in the streets and 
plundering them when they could, the Roman pop- 
ulace invented means of insulting them which must 
have been especially galling. They ridiculed them 
in the popular open-air theatres, and made _blas- 
phemous jests upon their most sacred things in 
carnival. It is not improbable that “Punch and 
Judy” may have had their origin in something of 
this sort, and “Judy” certainly suggests “Giudea,” 
a Jewess. What the Roman rabble had done 
against Christians in heathen days, the Christian 
rabble did against the Jews in the Middle Age and 
the Renascence. They were robbed, ridiculed, out- 
raged, and sometimes killed. After the fall of the 
Pierleoni, they appear to have had no civil rights 
worth mentioning. They were taxed more heavily 
than the Christian citizens, in proportion as they 
were believed to be more wealthy, and were less 
able to resent the tax-gatherer. Their daughters 
were stolen away for their beauty, less consenting 
than Jessica, and with more violence, and the Mer- 
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chant of Venice is not a mere fiction of the master 
playwright. All these things were done to them and 
more, yet they stayed in Rome, and multiplied, and 
grew rich, being then, as when Tacitus wrote of 
them, “scrupulously faithful and ever actively char- 
itable to each other, and filled with invincible hatred 
against all other men.” 

The old Roman Ghetto has often been described, 
but no description.can give any true impression of 
it. The place where it stood is a vast open lot, wait- 
ing for new buildings, which will perhaps never 
rise, and the memory of it is relegated to the many 
fast-fading pictures of old Rome. Persius tells how, 
on Herod’s birthday, the Jews adorned their doors 
with bunches of violets and set out rows of little 
smoky lamps upon the greasy window-sills, and 
feasted on the tails of tunny fish—the meanest part 
—pickled, and eaten off rough red earthenware 
plates with draughts of poor white wine. The pic- 
ture was a true one ten years ago, for the manners 
of the Ghetto had not changed in that absolute iso- 
lation. The name itself, “Ghetto,” is generally de- 
rived from a Hebrew root meaning “cut-off,” and 
cut off the Jews’ quarter was, by walls, by religion, 
by tradition, by mutual hatred between Hebrews 
and other men. It has been compared to a beehive, 
to an anthill, to an old house-beam riddled and 
traversed in all directions by miniature labyrinths of 
wormholes, crossing, intercommunicating, turning 
to right and left, upwards and downwards, but 
hardly ever coming out to the surface. It has been 
described by almost every writer who ever put 
words together about Rome, but no words, no 
similes, no comparisons, can make those see it who 
were never there. In a low-lying space enclosed 
within a circuit of five hundred yards, and little if 
at all, larger than the Palazzo Doria, between four 
and five thousand human beings were permanently 
crowded together in dwellings centuries old, built 
upon, ancient drains and vaults that were constantly 
exposed to the inundations of the river and always 
reeking with its undried slime; a little, pale-faced, 
crooked-legged, eager-eyed people, grubbing and 
groveling in masses of foul rags for some tiny scrap 
richer than the rest and worthy to be sold apart; a 
people whose many women, haggard, low-speak- 
ing, disheveled, toiled half doubled together upon 
the darning and piecing and smoothing of old 
clothes, whose many little children huddled them- 
selves into corners, to teach one another to count. 
A people of sellers, who sold nothing that was not 
old or damaged, and who had nothing that they 
would not sell; a people clothed in rags, living 
among rags, thriving on rags; a people strangely 
proof against pestilence, gathering rags from the 
city to their dens, when the cholera was raging out- 
side the Ghetto’s gates, and rags were cheap, yet 
never sickening of the plague themselves; a people 
never idle, sleeping little, eating sparingly, laboring 
for small gain amid dirt and stench and dampness, 
till Friday night came at last, and the old crier’s 
melancholy voice ran through the darkening alleys 
—The Sabbath has begun.” 

And all at once the rags were gone, the ghostly 
old clothes that swung like hanged men, by the 
neck, in the doorways of the cavernous shops, flit- 
ted away in the utter darkness within; the old bits 


of iron and brass went rattling out of sight, like 
spectres’ chains; the hook-nosed antiquary drew 
in his cracked old showcase; the greasy frier of 
fish and artichokes extinguished his little charcoal 
fire of coals; the slipshod darning-women, half 
blind with six days’ work, folded the half-patched 
coats and trousers, and took their rickety old rush- 
bottomed chairs indoors with them. 

Then, on the morrow, in the rich synagogue with 
its tapestries, its gold, and its gilding, the thin, dark 
men were together in their hats and long coats, and 
the sealed books of Moses were borne before their 
eyes and held up to the North and South and East 
and West, and all the men together lifted up their 
arms and cried aloud to the God of their fathers. 
But when the Sabbath was over they went back to 
their rags and their patched clothes, and to their 
old iron and their junk and their antiquities, and 
toiled on patiently again, looking for the coming of 
the Messiah. 

And there were astrologers and diviners and ma- 
gicians and witches, and crystal-gazers among 
them, to whom great ladies came on foot, thickly 
veiled, and walking delicately amidst the rags, and 
men, too, who were more ashamed of themselves, 
and slunk in at nightfall to ask the Jews concern- 
ing the future—even in our time as in Juvenal’s, 
and in Juvenal’s day as in Saul’s of old. Nor did 
the papal laws against witchcraft have force against 
Jews, since the object of the laws was to save 
Christian souls from the hell which no Jew could 
escape save by conversion. And the diviners and 
seers and astrologers of the Ghetto were long in 
high esteem, and sometimes earned fortunes when 
they hit the truth, and when the truth was pleasant 
in the realization. 

They are gone now, with the Ghetto and all that 
belonged to it. The Jews who lived there are either 
becoming absorbed in the population of Rome, or 
have transferred themselves and their rags to other 
places, where lodgings are cheap, but where they 
no longer enjoy the privilege of irrevocable leases 
at rents fixed for all time. <A part of them are liv- 
ing between Santa Maria Maggiore and_ the 
Lateran, a part in Trastevere, and they exercise 
their ancient industries in their new homes,and have 
new synagogues instead of the old ones. But one 
can no longer see them all together in one place. 
Little by little, too, the old prejudices against them 
are disappearing, even among the poorer Romans, 
whose hatred was most tenacious, and by and by, at 
no very distant date, the Jews in Rome will cease 
to be an isolated and peculiar people. Then, when 
they live as other men, among other folks, as in 
many cities of the world, they will get the power in 
Rome, as they have begun to get it already, and as 
they have it already in more than one great capital. 
But a change has come over the Jewish race within 
the last fifty years, greater than any that has af- 
fected their destinies since Titus destroyed the 
Temple and brought thousands of them, in the train 
of Pompey’s thousands, to build the Colosseum; 
and the wisest among them, if they be faithful and 
believing Jews, as many are, ask themselves 
whether this great change, which looks so like im- 
provement, is really for good, or whether it is the 
beginning of the end of the oldest nation of us all. 
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There is not a fish, or any living thing in all the 
2,500 or 3,000 square miles of beautiful water, ex- 
cept the yearly increasing swarms of summer 
bathers. ‘Not a shark or a stingaree to scare the 
timid swimmer or floater; not a crab or a crawfish 
to nip the toe of the wader; not a minnow or a 
frog, a tadpole or a pollywog. 

Long before human beings invaded this mysteri- 
ous and beautiful region or before the little band of 
Mormons, after their long march from Illinois and 
months of weary travel across the barren plains and 
over towering mountain ranges, pitched their tents 
in the picturesque valley adjoining Salt Lake, this 
wonderful body of water was larger than Lake 
Huron and 1,000 feet deep. Its ancient plashings 
are still plainly visible on the mountain benches and 
are as easily traceable as though they were written 
but yesterday. 

It is now about 100 miles long, with an average 
width of from 25 to 30 miles. It is from 50 to 60 
miles wide in some places, and its greatest depth is 
about 60 feet. Iis waters contain about 18 per cent. 
of solid matter, mostly salt and soda, with small 
proportions of sulphur, magnesia, calcium, bro- 
mide, potassium, lithia and boracic acid. The 
Asiatic Dead Sea water contains 23 per cent. of 
solids, including less salt and soda and much more 
magnesia, calcium and potassium than Salt Lake. 
Atlantic Ocean water holds but 3.5 per cent. of 
solid material, of which salt constitutes 2.6 per cent. 
Hundreds of thousands of tons of salt are made by 
natural evaporation along the shores of the lake, 
and at one place near Salt Lake City a windy night 
never fails to pile up many tons of soda, eliminated 
by the movement of the waves. 

Compared with this vast liquid treasure house of 
riches, the greatest bonanza mines of Utah or of the 
United States dwindle to beggars’ penny boxes. 
Take out your pencil and do a little figuring. 
Figures, it is said, will not lie, and you will soon 
find yourself dumfounded before your own mathe- 
matical truths. 

Say Salt Lake is 100 miles long, and has an av- 
erage width of 27 miles; that gives an area of 2,700 
square miles. There are 27,878,400 square feet in 
a mile; so the lake has an area of 75,271,680,000 
square feet. Take 20 feet as its average depth, then 
20 times 75,271,680,000 will give us 1,505,433,600,- 
000 cubic feet as the contents of the lake. Now, 
16 2-3 per cent., or one-sixth of this, according to 
the analyses of eminent chemists, is salt and sul- 
phate of soda. 

That is, the lake contains 250,905,600,000 cubic 
feet of salt and sulphate of soda. Of this mass one- 
eighth is sulphate of soda and seven-eighths com- 
mon salt. A cubic foot of sulphate of soda weighs 
50 pounds, and a cubic foot of common salt 80 
pounds; so we have as the contents, in part, of this 
unparalleled reservoir of wealth, 1,568,160,000,000 
pounds, or 784,080,000 tons of sulphate of soda, 
and 17,560,339,200,000 pounds, or 8,789,169,600 
tons of salt. Allowing ten tons to a carload, that 
would be 78,408,000 cars of soda and 878,016,960 


cars of salt. Taking 30 feet as the total length of 
a freight car and its couplings, we would have a 
train of soda 445,500 miles long, or nearly to the 
moon and back, and a train of salt 4,988,730 miles 
in length, or long enough to reach 196 times 
around the earth and leave an 8,000-mile string of 
cars over on a side track. Running 20 miles an 
hour, and never stopping, night or day, it would 
take the salt-laden train 28 years 5 months and 23 
days to pass a station. 

Carry the computation one step more. The or- 
dinary valuation of sulphate of soda is 1 cent per 
pound, or $20 per ton. Common salt at a low esti- 
mate is worth one-half cent per pound, or $10 per 
ton, aggregating for the salt and soda contained 
in this great body of water a value of $103,- 
483,296,000.~ 

The irregular, picturesque banks, painted a glis- 
tening snowy white by heavy deposits of salt, ex- 
tend miles from the water’s edge, marking with un- 
mistakable evidence the old bed of the present lake. 
Out of the motionless emerald water giant moun- 
tains rise to an elevation of 5,000 feet. In the sum- 
mer they are covered with verdure and abound in 
exquisite scenery. Near the tops many springs 
send forth pure crystal water, which winds its way 
in silver threads about the mountain, and, ulti- 
mately meeting other water, forms larger streams, 
which leap playfully over ledges and make sweet 
music as they go dashing, splashing, singing mer- 
rily down the mountain side into the lake below. 
Rich grasses flourish everywhere, while extensive 
groves of trees lend their exquisite beauty to the 
scene. 

At this season of the year the mountains are 
snow-capped, and when the sun’s slanting rays 
spread over their immaculate crests they sparkle 
and glisten as if they were covered with rich jewels 
and seem to be crowned monarchs standing senti- 
nel over the sleeping lake and white valley below. 

The lake has receded from the city proper about 
twenty miles. One of the most delightful features 
of a visit to the region of the great Salt Lake is a 
bath in the lake. One of the finest and most im- 
posing pavilions in the world, which is said to have 
cost a half a million dollars, has been erected on a 
beautiful site known as Salt Air. Owing to the 
air being so thickly impregnated with salt that it is 
visible at times to the naked eye, it has received its 
name. 

Crowded trains run to and from the lake at fre- 
quent intervals during the summer months. Every- 
body can swim in Salt Lake. People float around 
in the water like corks; in fact, it is so heavy that 
it is impossible to sink. No suicides are commit- 
ted here via the drowning route. The water is a 
prompt and potent tonic and invigorant of the body 
and mind, and is said to work miracles on him or 
her whose tendencies are to bald-headedness. A 
first bath is always as good as a circus, the bather 
being his or her own amusing trick mule. If you 
are in shallow water and endeavor to sit down you 
slide out from under yourself with a speed and 
grace that suggests hidden acrobatic qualities. If 



















































you are floating and attempt to regain a standing 
posture you are as apt to land on your head as on 
your feet. 

Very few persons ever dive in this water more 
than once. At first it is tempting, but not so much 
so after you emerge with your eyes filled with salt, 
burning at a rate that threatens total blindness, 
while you reach for a portion of your bathing suit 
to wipe and soothe the burning members, and only 
add to your misery by augmenting the salt deposit. 
It’s a terrible predicament—way out in the water, 
blind as a bat, totally unable to reach your bath- 
house, not a dry garment anywhere to be had—salt, 
nothing but salt—with the aggravating presence of 
thousands of fellow bathers who, it seems, could 
possibly offer a disabled friend some assistance, 
some relief, but who are powerless, as their bathing 
costumes and fingers are just as salty as your own, 
and, being accustomed to such scenes, they merely 
stand by and laugh and make provoking sugges- 
tions. But the old-timers know a remedy for this af- 
fliction, and it isn’t a patent one, either. It is free 
and simple knowledge easily enough acquired, if 
you but have the opportunity, before your knowl- 
edge of your skill as a diver impels you to demon- 
strate your ability to fellow bathers and lookers-on. 
It consists first in getting your eyes saturated with 
salt water, and at the critical moment—just as you 
are about to go blind and the unsympathetic crowd 
is laughing loudest at your sufferings and apparent 
helplessness—exercise a little presence of mind, 
bear the pain heroically, place the index finger of 
each hand well back into the mouth, and suck them 
with all the skill acquired in infancy until the solu- 
tion on them is thoroughly weakened and removed ; 
don’t swallow the solution, but dispose of it in the 
most natural and convenient way, and then, with 
the fingers thus cleansed gouge the eyes indus- 
triously and triumphantly into the corners, and you 
will find that the result is almost as satisfactory as it 
would have been had you had a towel and fresh- 
water bath. 





An Island inthe Air. ....cccceees C.F. Comm ..ccccveocses Land of Sunshine 

Three miles south of the Mesa Encantada is the 
most splendid specimen of fantastic erosion on this 
continent. An “island” in the air; a rock with 
overhanging sides nearly 400 feet high, seventy 
acres in area on the fairly level top, indented with 
countless great bays, notched with dizzy chasms, 
flanked by vast buttresses so sheer Assyrian in their 
chance carving by the rain that one could believe 
the builders of Nineveh had learned their trade here, 
so labyrinthine in its perimeter that no man will find 
the last word of it—and I, who may safely claim to 
know it better than any other white, do not feel that 
1 half know it—it is a rock wonderland worth cross- 
ing the world to study, even if it had no other 
attributes. 

But it has. On its top stands a town which in 
artistic charm, ethnologic interest and romantic 
history together, has no peer. 

The pueblo of Acoma is three vast parallel ter- 
raced blocks, each block nearly a thousand feet 
long, and looking for all the world, from a little dis- 
tance, as if carved from the bedrock. It is one of 
the most perfect types still remaining of the prehis- 
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toric Pueblo architecture; three stories high, with 
the blank back walls of the old defensive scheme— 
and even in front, modern security and the nudg- 
ings of convenience have caused the breaking of 
but few first stories with doors and windows. Most 
of the houses remain of the type invented when 
every house must be a fort, as well as every town a 
Gibraltar. One climbed a dozen feet to his first 
roof, and pulled the ladder up at night; lived in the 
second and third stories, and used the ground floor 
as a cellar, reached only by a trap-door in a room of 
the second story. Against enemies armed only with 
bows and arrows, this sort of architecture was a 
very fair defence. And it is eloquent of the danger 
that walked in darkness and the destruction that 
wasted at noonday, in those old times, to see—in 
all the length and breadth of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles over which the Pueblos 
ranged in different ages—how comfort had to be 
sacrificed for safety. Nothing but the eagle ever 
sought such inaccessible eyries as these victims of 
their own civilization. Because they were farmers 
instead of free-booters, because they had homes in- 
stead of being vagrants, they were easy to find; and 
they were the prey of a hundred nomad tribes. It 
was only by their wonderful system of fortified 
town sites and homes that they held their own. To 
this day Acoma goes half a mile for water, and any- 
where from two to fifteen miles to the cornfield. 
That of the prehistoric times in New Mexico was 
the most precarious farming in human history ; and 
only the patience that is always a part of the patri- 
archal organization, supplemented by the greater 
patience that is learned by those for centuries be- 
leaguered, could have held to their little corn and 
squash patches these first American farmers. It 
was the stone hoe in the right hand, the bow and 
arrow in the left; and in the long run the scratch- 
like furrows drank a richer and redder irrigation 
than came from the little acequias. Sometimes it 
was the painted Apache who fell in his raid; and 
sometimes the Pueblo farmer who came to fertilize 
his own field, while his topknot (and thereby his 
virtues) went to enrich the pirates of the plains. 

In front of, and some hundreds of yards apart 
from, the houses of Acoma stands the huge old 
church, a miracle at once of faith and labor. It is 
not the original temple of the new God here— 
founded by Fray Juan Ramirez, the Apostle of the 
Acomas, in 1629. That stood a little nearer the 
town, and was destroyed in the terrible Pueblo Re- 
bellion of 1680, when the gentle missionary, Fray 
Lucas Maldonado, was butchered by his flock. The 
present structure dates from about 1700. Every 
grain of its enormous bulk was brought up the 
precipice from the plain; its forty-foot timbers, 
fourteen inches square, came twenty miles from Mt. 
San Mateo by man-power; its graveyard—a stone- 
walled box 200 feet square, and forty-five feet deep 
at the outer edge—is filled with earth brought up 
the same wild trails on patient backs. And for that 
matter the infinite tons of earth and stone which 
compose the houses of 600 people came by the 
same way. 

When one knows the approaches to Acoma, the 
inconceivable labor which built this skyward town 
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begins tc be guessed at. During the present gen- 
eration a trail has been built, up which horses 
come; but that did not count in the construction of 
Acoma. Before it, the several trails which crept up 
by toe-holes in various clefts of erosion were not 
just the thing for the average tourist. Only two 
American women have ever traversed any of the 
serious trails up that cliff; and on the very easiest 
of them all—the famous “Camino del Padre,” by 
which Fray Ramirez made his ascent in the face of 
a hail of arrows—lI have had almost to carry edu- 
cated American men. The most picturesque of 
these stone ladders are the one just southeast of the 
church, and one other which has long been de- 
serted, after many fatalities; and since erosion has 
smoothed off many of the tiny “steps,” no human 
being has traversed its whole dizzy course in many 
years. 

The shape of the mesa is that of a pair of eye- 
glasses. The southern oval is unoccupied, but is 
much visited—since here is the chief water-supply, 
a beautifully picturesque rainwater reservoir in the 
living rock. And on this same cliff, but never seen 
by half a dozen white men, is a perfect cliff-dwell- 
ing which faces the rising sun. 

At about the neck, which joins the two mesas— 
the bow of the eyeglasses—is the spot where 
Vicente de Zaldivar, with less than seventy men, 
stormed Acoma, and where the soldier-poet Gas- 
par de Villagran made his heroic leap, on the 22d 
of January, 1599. It was the most wonderful as- 
sault in the history of North America. The Indians 
had treacherously massacred Zaldivar’s brother 
Juan and his companions, and their punishment 
was as just as it was terrible. Three days of hand- 
to-hand fighting followed the assault; and at their 
end,though every surviving Spaniard was wounded, 
Acoma was tamed for nearly a century. 

The age of the present town is not known—ex- 
cept that it was already old in 1540. There is no 
possible doubt that this is the Acoma of Coronado 
and Onate. 


PN Tia nis nics cicevicnnsnicdensiusesinees The New York Tribune 


The best known of the Philippine woods is mo- 
lave. It is a heavy brown wood, almost as hard as 
steel. The teredo and white ant respect it, and the 
trying dampness and burning heat of its native 
country do not affect it. It has come into general 
use, and in Manila you may see it in use as a rail- 
way sleeper, in a panel in some drawing-room, as 
the keel of a ship, or fashioned into the figure of 
some saint in a church. It possesses immense 
strength, and enters very largely into the heavier 
building operations, but it seems almost unfor- 
tunate that it cannot be preserved for more artistic 
purposes. The interior of the Jesuit church of 
Manila is finished in molave, and there are few 
prettier pieces of woodwork in the world. The 
carvings are by master hands, and are of surpassing 
beauty. There is a saying to the effect that if a 





Spaniard, an Englishman and an American were 
to be left upon a desert island, the first would im- 
mediately begin to build a church, the second to 
organize a club, and the last to start a newspaper. 
The first two of these national characteristics have 
been exemplified in Manila, for there are churches 





on every corner, of all sizes and descriptions, gen- 
erally in a state of dilapidation owing to earth- 
quakes; and also an English club, which includes 
most of the Americans among its members; this 
latter fact being due, perhaps, to the difficulties to 
be met with in starting a foreign newspaper in a 
Spanish country. The churches, almost without 
exception, like that of the Jesuits mentioned above, 
are finished and decorated on the interior with the 
same molave. The wood takes a splendid polish. 
The trees are, as a rule, nearly all defective, in 
that they have heart cup, but that does not affect 
the wood. 

Dungon is the substitute for molave when the lat- 
ter cannot be obtained in sufficient sizes for the pur- 
poses desired. It is a variety of the Herculia am- 
biformis, and is generally known as ironwood. It 
is largely used for shipbuilding, although it is said 
that it does not resist the teredo, and is also used 
in building. “It is rarely put to finer uses. 

Antipolo, another of the woods that are largely 
used, possesses the attraction of being light and yet 
strong. It is almost as impervious as molave, and 
after being once well seasoned will not warp, how- 
ever much it is exposed. Batitinan, in addition to 
being strong and tough, is also elastic, and is ex- 
cellent for furniture. It closely resembles black 
walnut, and can be used for all the purposes to 
which teak is put. It is frequently asserted to be 
the superior of teak. It requires seasoning to stand 
the climate, and never withstands the dampness of 
the earth. 

Ebony has been found in quantities, and it has be- 
come a matter of belief that more thorough ex- 
ploratory work would lead to the discovery of 
larger forests of it. The small amounts that have 
been found are of excellent quality. Tangachapuy 
is another of the extremely valuable woods. It 
closely resembles batitinan, and like it is put to the 
uses of teak. Perhaps the prettiest wood of the 
Philippines is narra. It is used largely in the man- 
ufacture of fine furniture. It greatly varies in color, 
running from a light straw to a deep red. It takes 
a high polish, and its strength and hardness make it 
capable of resisting the ravages of time. The finest 
piece of it in Manila is in a table in the Jesuit ob- 
servatory. The top is of one piece, 55 inches wide 
and 24 feet long. That piece must have come from 
a particularly large tree, for while 10 feet more in 
length is often obtained, 26 inches is usually the 
greatest width. Narra has found its way to the 
European and American markets, but only in small 
quantities. 

Palo Marie de playa is a knotty, burly tree that 
grows into curious crooks and curves. It is strong, 
and proves useful for shipbuilding. It is said that 
iron bolts or nails will not corrode in it. Banaba 
and macasin are the woods that go largely into 
houses, being very useful for either exteriors or 
interiors. 

Lanete, another of the valuable woods, is espe- 
cially adapted to the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, and is greatly prized on that account. It is 
easily the equal of the other woods. The hardwood 
forests of Manila seem to offer an excellent fleld 
for investment, for the opening of the country will 
remove many of the present difficulties. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





The Wolf is at the Door,...Charlotte Perkins Stetson....... The Conservator* 
There’s a haunting horror near us 
That nothing drives away; 
Fierce lamping eyes at nightfall, 
A crouching shade by day; 
There’s a whining at the threshold, 
There’s a scratching at the floor, 
To work! To work! In Heaven’s name! 
The wolf is at the door! 


The day was long, the night was short, 
The bed was hard and cold; 

Still weary are the little ones, 

Still weary are the old, 

We are weary in our cradles 

From our mothers’ toil untold; 

We are born to hoarded weariness 
As some to hoarded gold. 


We will not rise! We will not work! 
Nothing the day can give 

Is half so sweet as an hour of sleep; 

Better to sleep than live! 

What power can stir these heavy limbs? 
What hope these dull hearts swell? 

What fear more cold, what pain more sharp 
Than the life we know so well? 


To die like a man by lead or steel 

Is nothing that we should fear; 

No human death would be worse to feel 
Than the life that holds us here. 

But this is a fear no heart can face— 

A fate no man can dare— 

To be run to earth and die by the teeth 
Of the gnawing monster there! 


The slow, relentless, padding step 
That never goes astray— 

The rustle in the underbrush— 

The shadow in the way— 

The straining flight—the long pursuit— 
The steady gain behind— 

Death wearied man and tireless brute, 
And the struggle wild and blind! 


There’s a hot breath at the keyhole 
And a tearing as of teeth! 

Well do I know the bloodshot eyes 
And the dripping jaws beneath! 
There’s a whining at the threshold— 
There’s a scratching at the floor— 
To work! To work! In Heaven’s name! 
The wolf is at the door! 


¥ 


I O Faicvecicsvcsvcccensccesis pecaeateteneamee Chicago Advance 
I know that deep within your heart of hearts 

You hold me shrined apart from common things, 
And that my step, my voice, can bring to you 

A gladness that no other presence brings. 


And yet, dear love, through all the weary days 
You never speak one word of tenderness, 
Nor stroke my hair, nor softly clasp my hand 
Within your own in loving, mute caress. 


*Since placing this on_the press we learn that this poem 
originally appeared in Scribner’s Magazine. 


You thiak, perhaps, I should be all content 
To know so well the loving place I hold 

Within your life, and so you do not dream 
How much I long to hear the story told. 


You cannot know, when we two sit alone, 

And tranquil thoughts within your mind are stirred. 
My heart is crying like a tired child 

For one fond look, one gentle, loving word. 


It may be when your eyes look into mine 
You only say, ““How dear she is to me!” 

Oh, could I read it in your softened glance, 
How radiant this plain old world would be! 


Perhaps, sometimes, you breathe a secret prayer 
That choicest blessings unto me be given; 

But if you said aloud, “God bless thee, dear!” 
I should not ask a greater boon from heaven. 


I weary sometimes of the rugged way; 

But should you say, “Through thee my life is sweet,” 
The dreariest desert that our path could cross 

Would suddenly grow green beneath my feet. 


*Tis not the boundless waters ocean holds 

That give refreshment to the thirsty flowers, 
But just the drops that rising to the skies 

From thence descend in softly falling showers. 


What matter that our granaries are filled 
With all the richest harvest’s golden stores, 
If we who own them cannot enter in, 
But famished stand before the close-barred doors? 


And so ’tis sad that those who should be rich 
In that true love which crowns our earthly lot, 
Go praying with white lips from day to day 
For love’s sweet tokens, and receive them not. 


The Neophyte,....... Theodosia Pickering........ Woman's Home Companion 
The convent walls loomed black against the sun, 
And slowly, in the drear October gloom, 
I saw the monks go strolling one by one, 
With fingers bead-entwined and habits dun, 
Through the gray garden in the afternoon. 


There, shivering in its windy, growing place, 
Like the pale ghost of some forgotten spring. 

A yellow rose raised its pathetic face, 

Last of its sun-filled, perfume-shedding race, 
As one belated in his traveling. 


And, as the vesper bells began to ring, 

I saw a monk, the youngest of them all, 
Pause suddenly before the drooping thing 
And bend above it as one worshiping, 

His youthful forehead on the lichened wall. 


Perchance there came a sudden memory 
Of one who, sometime in a dainty hand, 

Swung such a thing as this for him to see, 

Where purple twilight flooded hill and lea 
In the green closes of an alien land. 


Oh, calm, white saints, too still and passionless, 
Could ye not bid your images arise 

In the hot heart beneath the priestly dress? 

Not mine the part to wonder, or to guess 
The meaning of the look within his eyes! 
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Fics escayesksdentinadecataoemsbandes: Sadumesaee Dr. John Todhunter 

White you were, light you were, as the down that is soft 
on the canna; 

Berry-brown your eyes, and your breast as soft as a silken 
banner, 

Light you were, white you were, and like a wave was your 
dancing; 

Brown your hair as the wrack-weed out where the gulls 

are glancing. 

The sea are you, and I am the 

breaketh, 

You are the sea and I am the shore, the shore that the 
sea forsaketh. 

For the shore can cry but faintly with the voices of lark 
and linnet, 

But the Ninth Wave calls the nine worlds with the voices 
of angels in it. 

You have heard the Ninth Wave calling, and you go from 
the shore left lonely, 

But I am the shore and hear you, Malveen, and call you 
only. 

I am the nest left empty, and I am the barren eider; 

I am the steed you mastered, and long I look for my 
rider. 

I am a lonely lake; do the waves that withdraw regret 
me? 

The tide that used to fill me, and the rocks that did but 
fret me, 

My heart is breaking for these, and for you—do you, too, 
forget me, 


shore that 


Ululu! 


Malveen? 


The Empty Hearth,....Lawrence Alma Tadema,...Realms of Unknown Kings 
As I sit beside the empty hearth, there’s silence all 


around, 

But I hear the rocking measure of a cradle on the 
ground: 

My little baby sleeping draws her breath with gentle 
sigh, 


And my son, of play now weary, nestles close with 
drooping eye. 


His hand is warm within my hand, his head upon my 


breast 
Is sweet with the scent of childhood, of the young bird 


in the nest; ; 
His face is hidden from me, but his eyes are strange and 


bright, 
And he whose eyes are like them walks toward me thro’ 


the night. 


I soon shall hear his footstep—oh! his footstep!-——on the 


stair, ; 
The door will open, he will come and stand behind my 


chair 
save me from these dreams! 


empty, far is he: 
And his little children lie asleep on another woman’s 


knee. 


—God! The hearth is 


In the Twilight......s.sccccseses De CR wncscecisesicess New York Sun 


My hands are growing weary, 
While from my setting sun 

The gold is slowly fading, 
And so much work undone. 


Now every passing moment 
Some task unfinished brings 

To hands grown weary doing 
So many useless things. 


My feet are also weary; 
The ways they walk are hard, 
The thorns have held and hurt them, 
The stones have left them scarred. 


Here, in the gathering twilight, 
They falter now and fail, 

Poor feet that stray so often 
The straight and narrow trail. 


Away off in a canyon 
I hear a lost sheep cry, 
And on the perfect pathway 
See happy souls go by. 


But, O! my soul is weary 
As wearily I plod, 
And all because I’ve wandered 
So far away from God. 
ee Chicago Record 
Scarlet and gold the leaves are turning, 
And gray are the days, for the year is old, 
And chill is the heart, for the ways are cold, 
While the year lies low with its death lights burning. 


‘ 


Chill is the snow, the north wind spurning, 
Shudders the dusk when the dawns unfold; 

Scarlet and gold the leaves are turning, 
And gray are the days, for the year is old. 


And the wildwood sings with a voice of mourning, 
And the wood bird wings to a new freehold; 
And a dream of June, like a tale new told, 

Dimmeth the eyes with a mist of yearning, 

Scarlet and gold the leaves are turning, 

And gray are the days, for the year is old. 


ARIA. ..c0cc00008 Kathleen Kavanagh,......+.... New Orleans Times-Democrat 
I saw a bird—’twas grieving so, 
The reason I was fain to know; 
I peeped into the leafy nest— 
A wee, dead bird lay ’neath its breast. 


I saw a mother fair and young. 
No tender lullaby she sung, 
Deep sorrow bowed her golden head— 
The cradle held her baby dead. 


The Sexton of the Sea......... John James Mechan.......... Lestie’s Weekly 
You scatter flowers on the grassy mound 
That marks the spot where your loved ones be; 
You bring them emblems with never a thought 
For the dead beneath the sea. 


For every ship that the hands of men 
Have builded with chart and wheel, 

The bones of men in a hundred-fold 
Are laid beneath its keel. 


A canvas shroud and an iron bar 
At the weary head and the wasted feet, 
And lo! from the deck they move away, 
From the hearts that throb and beat! 


Soldiers and sailors and captains grand, 
Babes with a mother’s breast 

Wet with the lips that will touch no more, 
Come down in my arms to rest. 


And I lay them gently alone to sleep, 
Where the bed of the sand is clear; 

And none may wander, and none shall stray, 
For I keep them, oh, so dear! 


And hark! When the bell-buoy dlls at night, 
Above the wave where the fishes swim, 

You may know that I keep my Father’s watch, 
For the day I shall give them back to Him! 
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Professor Samuel P. Langley is the 
foster parent of aeronautics in the 
United States. Though secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, he has spent much thought upon 
the feasibility of flying machines and recently the Board 
of Ordance set aside $25,000 to test the value of his inven- 
tions. The New York Tribune gives this sketch of the in- 
ventor and his apparatus: 

Professor Langley’s invention was perfected in 
1895, and a short successful flight was made with 
an aerodrome in the spring of that year, but he was 
reluctant at that time to make his success public, 
and it was not until a year later that the world was 
taken into the confidence of the great inventor. On 
May 6, 1896, his aerodrome made two successful 
flights, which were witnessed by only a few people, 
but fortunately by those who understood and had 
sympathy with the project, and whose testimony 
was universally accepted. The machine then made 
a successful flight of a mile in length. After only 
a few years devoted to the problem of mechanical 
flight, Professor Langley succeeded in surmount- 
ing several obstacles that had heretofore been con- 
sidered insurmountable, and in producing a ma- 
chine the incontestable point in regard to which is 
that it will fly and is susceptible of being steered. 
But his experience records many failures, and four 
machines were built before he made one that met 
the requirements of free flight. After many un- 
successful attempts to launch the fourth aerodrome 
he was finally gratified by seeing his machine soar 
like a great bird through the air, and from this time 
on the problem of launching was solved. 

In an article published in The Aeronautical An- 
nual, Professor Langley makes graceful allusion 
to those who were associated with and assisted him 
in his work, Dr. Carl Barus and J. Elfreth Watkins, 
the latter of whom is still associated with him in the 
work. Professor Langley’s aerodrome looks in 
flight like a huge bird; its proportions, however, 
are greater than any known inhabitant of the air, 
measuring from tip to tip of its wings fourteen 
feet. It is built almost entirely of steel, and driven 
by a steam engine. Its weight, including every- 
thing it carries, is about forty pounds. The method 
of propulsion is by twin-screw propellers, and 
there is no gas or any other aid for raising or keep- 
ing it up in the air except its internal energy. The 
machine here referred to, however, did not carry 
any passengers, and was only a working model. It 
remained aloft two or three minutes. 

Professor Langley was born sixty-four years ago 
in Roxbury, Mass., and received his early education 
in that classic institution, so many of whose alumni 
have become famous, the Boston Latin School. 
Afterward he entered the English High School, be- 
ing graduated from there in 1851. Curiously 
enough, he did not go to college, but devoted him- 
self at once to the study of astronomy, which had 
been his passion from earliest youth. 

In 1865 Professor Langley made a journey to 
Europe, and on ffis return was appointed assistant 
to Professor Joseph Winlock, then in charge of the 
Observatory at Cambridge. Later he was made 
professor of mathematics at the United States Naval 
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Academy, where he reorganized the small observa- 
tory established there by Professor Chauvenet. Sub- 
sequently he became connected with the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, whence 
he was called to aid Professor Spencer F. Baird. A 
few months after his connection with the Smith- 
sonian was established Professor Baird died, and 
Professor Langley succeeded him as secretary. 

His administration of the Smithsonian Institution 
cannot be too highly commended: The National 
Zoological Park, which promises to be one of the 
most beautiful and complete of its kind in the 
world, has been established under his direction, as 
well as the Smithsonian Astro-physical Observa- 
tory. This eminent scientist is, too, a man of most 
agreeable and engaging personality, as well as a 
scholar of great erudition, and the affection of his 
staff for him, their belief in him and the harmony 
with which they work together under his leadership 
are pleasant to note when it is remembered that ac- 
cording to popular theory two or three scientists 
cannot be gathered together without jealousy or 
bickerings. 

Professor Langley is a prolific writer, and his 
contributions to modern science are many and val- 
uable. It is characteristic of the man that when his 
copy leaves his hand it is as clearly written as the 
most exquisite engraving, and as free from correc- 
tions as a page after the printer has finished with it. 





The following summary of the career of 
the new Governor of New York, the late As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, or better 
still the head of the world-renowned Roosevelt Rough 
Riders appears in a character sketch by R. S. Baker in 
McClure’s: 


During the civil war Mr. Roosevelt’s father, also 
Theodore Roosevelt, was one of the most promi- 
nent citizens of New York. Men who still live re- 
member him as he rode through the park—a slim, 
straight, handsome-featured man, who sat his horse 
as though born to the saddle. He had great strength 
and nobility of character, combined with a certain 
easy joyousness of disposition. Behind the elder 
Theodore Roosevelt stretched eight generations of 
patriotic Americans, burghers and patroons of New 
York since the time of one-legged Peter Stuy- 
vesant. And the various generations have had their 
aldermen, their assemblymen, their judges, their 
congressmen, their soldiers. In Revolutionary 
times, New York chose a Roosevelt to act with 
Alexander Hamilton in the United States Constitu- 
tional Convention. Roosevelt street in New York 
city is so named because it was a cow-lane in the 
original Roosevelt farm; Roosevelt Hospital was 
the gift of a recent member of the family. 

Mingled with this fine old Dutch blood, which so 
strongly marks the personality of Mr. Roosevelt, 
there are strains in the family of the best Scotch, 
Irish and French Huguenot, so that if there be an 
aristocracy of blood in America, the Roosevelts 
may lay claim to it. But like every true aristocrat, 
Mr. Roosevelt is also the simplest of democrats. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mother was Miss Martha Bulloch. 
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She came from the old Southern family of Bullochs 
which produced a noted governor of Georgia and 
the builder of the Confederate privateer Alabama. 
Mr. Roosevelt was born in the family mansion at 
28 East Twentieth street, New York, on October 
27, 1858, so that he is now just forty years old. As 
a young boy he was thin-shanked, pale, and deli- 
cate, giving little promise ci the amazing vigor of 
his later life. To avoid the rough treatment of the 
public school, he was tutored at home, also attend- 


ing a private school for a time—Cutler’s, one of the’ 


most famous of its day. Most of his summers were 
spent at the Roosevelt farm near Oyster Bay, then 
almost as distant in time from New York as the 
Adirondacks now are. For many years he was slow 
to learn, and not strong enough to join in the play 
of other boys; but as he grew older he saw that if 
he ever amounted to anything he must acquire 
vigor of body. With characteristic energy he set 
about developing himself. He swam, he rode, he 
ran; he tramped the hills back of the bay, for pas- 
time studying and cataloguing the birds native to 
his neighborhood; and thus he laid the foundation 
of that incomparable physical vigor from which rose 
his future prowess as a ranchman and hunter. 

“I was determined,” he says, “to make a man of 
myself.” 

I spoke to him about being a city boy. “I belong 
as much to the country as to the city,” he replied; 
“T owe all my vigor to the country.” 

The elder Roosevelt knew the science of bring- 
ing up boys. It may be summed up in a single 
word—work, plenty of work, hard work. Although 
the family was considered wealthy, he taught his 
boys—there were two of them and two girls—that 
the most despicable of created beings is the man 
who does nothing. He himself was a prodigious 
worker in many different lines. 

Young Roosevelt had few dreams, he built few 
air castles. The work that lay nearest him he 
learned to do thoroughly well, and when it was 
done he was ready for more. Later, after he entered 
Harvard College, where he was a good student, and 
for a time editor of the Advocate, he was deeply 
absorbed in history and natural history. By this 
time he had become a good boxer and wrestler and 
a fair runner, and for a time he was captain of a 
polo club, although he never took any cham- 
pionships. 

He was graduated from the university in 1880, a 
Phi Beta Kappa man, and he afterward spent some 
time studying in Dresden. 

After a year’s travel in Europe and the East, dur- 
ing which he scaled the Jungfrau and the Matter- 
horn, and won himself a membership in the Alpine 
‘Club of London, Mr. Roosevelt returned to New 
York, ready to begin his life work. He was now 
barely twenty-three years old, a robust, sturdy- 
shouldered, square-jawed young man, born a 
fighter. He had no need to work; his income was 
ample to keep him in comfort, even luxury, all his 
life. He might spend his summers in Newport and 
his winters on the Continent, and possibly win some 
fame as an amateur athlete and a society man; and 
no one would think of blaming him, nor of asking 
more than he gave. But he craved the stir and 
action and heat of public conflict. His reading was 


of a nature to spur him on to deeds, for he is pre- 
eminently a man whom history has lifted. Even in 
his college days he had been a close student of the 
Federalist, which he calls “the greatest book of its 
kind ever written.” Indeed, no young American of 
the time was more thoroughly familiar with the his- 
tory of his country, both East and West, and with 
the lives of its greatest men, than Mr. Roosevelt. 
He had studied its politics as well as its wars, and 
he knew every one of the noble principles on which 
it was founded. Before he was twenty-three he had 
begun work on his Naval War of 1812, which has 
since become the standard authority on that period 
of the nation’s history, with a copy in the library of 
every American warship. In his essay on American 
Ideals, one of the richest tributes to patriotism in 
the language, he burns incense to the inspiration of 
history. 

“Each of us who reads the Gettysburg speech,” 
he writes,.“or the second inaugural address of the 
greatest American of the nineteenth century, or 
who studies the long campaigns and lofty states- 
manship of that other American who was even 
greater, cannot but feel within him that lift toward 
things higher and nobler which can never be be- 
stowed by the enjoyment of material prosperity.” 

Here was an American stung to action by the 
deeds of the two greatest Americans. He believed 
in them as models, and he felt no sentimental 
timidity in declaring his faith in their ideals. 

For a time Mr. Roosevelt attempted the study of 
law with his uncle, Robert B. Roosevelt, but with 
such a training as he had given himself it was im- 
possible for him to remain long out of politics. In 
1881 he attended his first primary—a primary of the 
Republican party. To many bookish young men, 
acquainted with the greatest achievements of their 
countrymen, such a gathering might have seemed 
mean, sordid, unimportant; but to Mr. Roosevelt, 
who saw in it the foundation of a political system, it 
was as much an arena for political prowess as the 
legislative halls in Washington. 

He went into it with the earnest intention of be- 
ing useful, and almost before he was aware the 
Twenty-first District had elected him to represent it 
in the Assembly at Albany. When he took the oath 
of office in 1882, he was the youngest member of 
the legislature. At Albany he played politics with 
the same cheery disregard for punishment, danger, 
or future preferment that he showed on the bloody 
slope before San Juan. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a practical politician in the same 
broad-gauged, common-sense way that he is a party 
politician. 

“In the. long run,” he writes, “politics of fraud 
and treachery and foulness are unpractical politics, 
and the most practical of all politicians is the poli- 


' tician who is clean and decent and upright. There- 


fore, the man who wishes to do good in his com- 
munity must go into active political life. If he is a 
Republican, let him join his local Republican asso- 
ciation ; if he is a Democrat, the Democratic asso- 
ciation ; if an Independent, then let him put himself 
in touch with those who think as he does. Progress 
is accomplished by the man who does the things, 
and not by the man who talks about how they ought 
or ought not to be done.” 
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In 1886, he became the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party for mayor of New York, running 
against Abram S. Hewitt and Henry George. His 
letter accepting the nomination is a masterpiece, a 
model for every fearless young politician who is try- 
ing to do a man’s work in the world. Mr. Roose- 
velt went into the campaign with his characteristic 
energy, fighting fair, but fighting without gloves; 
and while he was beaten, he had the honor of receiv- 
ing the largest percentage of votes ever polled by a 
Republican candidate for mayor until Mayor 
Strong came in. 

During all of these years of intense political ac- 
tivity, and long afterward, Mr. Roosevelt found op- 
portunity to make half a hundred expeditions into 
the wild heart of the West, to.turn cowboy, ranch- 
man, and hunter of big game, and to become more 
familiar, perhaps, with the “rugged and stalwart de- 
mocracy” of the pioneer frontiersman than any 
other Eastern man. More than one grizzly bear has 
fallen to Mr. Roosevelt’s rifle, and once, while he 
was hunting alone in Idaho, he was charged by a 
wounded grizzly. Nothing can exceed the graphic 
interest with which Mr. Roosevelt himself tells of 
this attack: 

“T held true, aiming. behind the shoulder, and my 
bullet shattered the point or lower end of his heart, 
taking out a big nick. Instantly the great bear 
turned with a harsh roar of fury and challenge, 
blowing the bloody foam from his mouth, so that I 
saw the gleam of his white fangs; and then he 
charged straight at me, crashing and bounding 
through the laurel bushes, so that it was hard to 
aim. I waited until he came to a fallen tree, raking 
him, as he topped it, with a ball, which entered his 
chest and went through the cavity of his body; but 
he neither swerved nor flinched, and at the moment 
I did not know that I had struck him. He came 
steadily on, and in another second was almost upon 
me. I fired for his forehead, but my bullet went 
low, entering his open mouth, smashing his lower 
jaw and going into the neck. I leaped to one side 
almost as I pulled the trigger; and through the 
hanging smoke the first thing I saw was his paw, 
as he made a vicious side blow at me. The rush 
of his charge carried him past. As he struck he 
lurched forward, leaving a pool of bright blood 
where his muzzle hit the ground; but he recovered 
himself, and made two or three jumps onwards, 
while I hurriedly jammed a couple of cartridges into 
the magazine, my rifle holding only four, all of 
which I had fired. Then he tried to pull up, but as 
he did so his muscles seemed suddenly to give way, 
his head drooped, and he rolled over and over like 
a shot rabbit. Each of my first three bullets had in- 
flicted a mortal wound.” This Mr. Roosevelt calls 
his most thrilling moment. 

In the intervals of hunting, ranching, and politics, 
Mr. Roosevelt found opportunity to write volumi- 
nously on many different subjects. As might have 
been expected from his early reading, much of this 
work has had to do with American history. Begin- 
ning with the Naval War of 1812, which was writ- 
ten when he was only twenty-three years old, he has 
produced The Winning of the West, a Life of T. H. 
Benton, a Life of Gouverneur Morris, a History of 
the City of New York, a series of hero tales from 


American history, and he is now engaged, in col- 
laboration with Captain A. T. Mahan, on an ex- 
tended Imperial History of the British Navy. Of 
all of these works, by far the most important is the 
four-volume Winning of the West, a history treat- 
ing of the acquisition by the American Union of the 
territory west of the Alleghanies. 

Mr. Roosevelt has also written three bulky vol- 
umes: The Wilderness Hunter, Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman, and Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail, 
which stand as the classics of big game hunting in 
North America. He has a clear, enlivening style of 
narrative, and conveys his impressions just as he 
talks, with straightforward truthfulness and earnest- 
ness. The style is the man. These three books are 
of the kind that makes an active boy thrill and thrill 
and long for the touch of a trigger. 

After his experiences on the Western plains, Mr. 
Roosevelt returned with vigor to his public life. For 
six years, beginning in 1889—four years under 
President Harrison and two under President Cleve- 
land—he was president of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

In 1895, when Mayor Strong was casting about 
for men who were brave enough and determined 
enough to give virility to the principles of reform 
on which he had been elected, his eyes turned at 
once to Mr. Roosevelt as the man best fitted to fight 
a vigorous battle against corruption. After first of- 
fering him the position of street cleaning commis- 
sioner, afterward so admirably filled by Colonel 
Waring, he appointed him to the Board of Police 
Commissioners, of which he at once became presi- 
dent. Within a month Mr. Roosevelt was the most 
hated as well as the best beloved man in New York. 
With characteristic clearness of vision he had de- 
termined at once on a course of action, and having 
determined upon it he proceeded with something 
of the energy of a steam engine to put it into force. 

In 1897, Mr. Roosevelt began his work as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy, mention of which has 
already been made. He resigned on May 6, 1808, 
to become lieutenant-colonel of his own regiment of 
Rough Riders. It is an error which has had wide 
credence, that this was Mr. Roosevelt’s first mili- 
tary service. As far back as 1884 he became lieu- 
tenant of the Eighth Regiment of the National 
Guard of the State of New York, afterward rising 
to captain, and remaining a militiaman for more 
than four years. If there is one thing that he be- 
lieves in more than another, it is the value of the 
warlike qualities of a nation. 

History bequeathed the idea of the Rough Riders 
to Mr. Roosevelt. He knew well what Marion’s 
men had done in the American Revolution; how 
the Texas Rangers rode in the Mexican War; what 
Andy Jackson’s sharpshooters did in the War of 
1812; and he felt that this arm of the service would: 
be invaluable in the Spanish War. Mr. Roosevelt 
has the rare power of personal attraction; once a 
friend with him, always a friend, and a warm friend, 
too. When he called for volunteers, the rough men 
of the West who had known him as a cowboy, po- 
licemen of New York, college boys, Wall street 
traders, flocked from the width of the nation to his 
standard, and they were naturally men who pos- 
sessed the fighting qualities of their leader. That 


























was what made the Rough Riders. I talked with a 
number of officers and troopers in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
regiment while they were camped at Montauk 
Point, and I found their admiration for their colonel 
to be boundless. Every man of them had some- 
thing interesting to tell about him. 

“Why, he knows every man in the regiment by 
name,” said one. 

“He spent $5,000 of his own money at Santiago 
to give us better food and medicine.” 

“You ought to have.seen him talk when some of 
our fellows weren’t treated well in the hospital.” 

A young lieutenant told an incident of a mght in 
the trenches which well illustrates by what means 
Mr. Roosevelt held his power over his men. It was 
the night of the Spanish sortie on the captured 
trenches. The Rough Riders had lain, sweltering 
by day and shivering by night, for forty-eight hours 
in a mud ditch, with little sleep and little food. Dur- 
ing nearly all of this time Mauser bullets sang over 
their heads. At the hour of the early morning, 
when men are cowards if they ever are, the fusillade 
increased suddenly, and the Spaniards appeared in a 
dense dark line at the top of the hill. For.a mo- 
ment the men in the trenches stirred restlessly, and 
then they saw Colonel Roosevelt walking calmly 
along the top of the entrenchment with a faded blue 
handkerchief flapping from the back of his hat, 
wholly unmindful of the bullets which. hummed 
about him like a hive of bees. A cheer went up, and 
calls for the colonel to come down, and that was the 
end of the restlessness. “It was the bravest thing I 
ever saw in my life,” said this cowboy lieutenant. 





An _ entertaining illustrated article in 
Harper’s Weekly tells cf Leo XIII. and 
the daily routine of his life as follows: 
Summer and winter the Pope is awake at six 
o'clock in the morning, and rather before than after 
that hour; and he may have, in token of a sleepless 
night, a piece of Italian or Latin poetry to dictate 
to one of the secretaries before mass. Or maybe 
there is some more practical affair that has kept 
him awake while he outlined the essential points in 
an argument, an appeal, a letter of instructions (in 
this case he dictates from the notes, which are after- 
ward scrupulously destroyed). To begin the day he 
says early mass in the chapel in his private apart- 
ments, but on Sundays and feast-days in a room 
that is large enough to accommodate the visitors 
who have received permission to be present. 
Dressed in a cassock of pure white, a circle of snow- 
white hair showing beneath the white skull-cap, or 
beretta, the Pope is seen holding a silver aspersory, 
sprinkling holy water on the assembled worshipers ; 
and so much in harmony with his surroundings is 
this figure that Rev. Bernard O’Reilly is led to say, 
“Tt is as if one of Fra Angelico’s glorified saints had 
walked out of the canvas, or come down from the 
frescoes on the wall, and shone on us.” Imme- 
diately after saying mass himself he hears a second 
one, said by a private chaplain. The second mass of 
thanksgiving being finished, an armchair is brought 
and placed on the Epistle side, and the Pope is 
seated. All present go forward in turn, to kneel at 
his feet, kiss his hand, and receive communion. 
Then a frugal breakfast follows of coffee and a bit 
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of bread and goat’s milk. At ten o’clock the Secre- 
tary of State is in consultation with the Holy 
Father, and this conference lasts until about eleven ; 
but on Tuesdays and Fridays the Under-Secretary 
confers with the Pope, while the diplomatic corps 
assembles in the apartments of the Secretary of 
State; and there is also the duty of receiving am- 
bassadors and distinguished Italians and foreigners. 
The congregations of cardinals report regularly, 
and we barely intimate the importance of the sub- 
ject-matter thus reported when we state that all 
things connected with thé administration of a 
Church numbering perhaps two hundred millions 
are divided among these standing committees. In 
some cases the sessions are actually held in the 
Pope’s presence, and even when that additional tax 
upon his attention and his strength is avoided, it 
still remains true, as the author last quoted asserts, 
that his “sdlicitude extends to every diocese and 
mission on the surface of the globe.” And besides 
these, many other congregations and commissions 
charged with special work must satisfy Leo’s de- 
mands for the utmost regularity, punctuality, and 
exactness in their reports. 





The influence which Queen Louise of 
Louise of Denmark Yenmark, popularly known as the “ mother- 

in-law” of Europe, had upon the political 
history of the day is thus summed up in the London Spec- 
tator: 

Not only is the royal family of Denmark so 
closely united with more than half the courts of 
Europe, but the late Queen exercised no little influ- 
ence over some of those who govern European peo- 
ples. She may be described as a kind of gracious 
venerable aunt, whose younger relatives were glad 
to gather round her and to listen to what she had to 
say on the great affairs of the world, in which she 
took an intelligent and'‘watchful interest. We all 
know how men are influenced, and quite rightly in- 
fluenced, by the persuasive gifts of which a highly 
educated, sweet-tempered, and excellent woman is 
mistress. Of this inherent power the late Queen is 
said to have availed herself freely, especially in re- 
gard to two of the Russian emperors, the present 
Czar and his father. She advised Alexander III. 
against the fierce character which the anti-Jewish 
legislation of Russia was assuming; and it may be 
(we do not know that it was so) that the Czar’s re- 
cent rescript was not uninfluenced by the appeal 
and sentiment of the dying woman. We may talk 
as we will of public opinion as ruling in modern 
countries, and it does in a way. But the actual men 
who administer affairs are often far more impressed 
by the influence of some person with whom they are 
brought into actual contact than they are by news- 
paper articles, public meetings, or votes of censure ; 
and if this influence is that of a kindly and graceful 
woman, it is-doubly powerful. If this is true of a 
constitutional country, it is even more true of a 
country ruled by absolutism, as history abundantly 
shows. The fact is that Denmark is a land of re- 
markable industry, dogged persistence, high intel- 
ligence, unusual vitality, and a strong national feel- 
ing founded on the reasonable idea that her pros- 
perity, education, and complete personal liberty are 
worth preserving. 
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Odd Christmas Customs in America, .... seeeerecsees New York Evening Post 

For some time before the Christmas holidays the 
children in Bethlehem, Nazareth, and other Mora- 
vian communities along the Lehigh River in Penn- 
sylvania, make up little parties to go on expedi- 
tions in search of moss, ferns, gravel, and bright- 
hued stones to be used in “Putz” building, and 
these excursions constitute one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the good old custom. The decora- 
tions are generally prepared in a room that is kept 
carefully locked and mysteriously darkened, and 
this enhances the delight and surprise with which 
they are greeted when the time arrives for the 
display. 

On Christmas Eve the great “Putz” seeing even- 
ing, the Moravian children form little bands and go 
from house to house to see these beautiful displays, 
and often to interchange presents. In former 
years it was the custom of the farmer boys and their 
rosy-cheeked sweethearts, living in the vicinity of 
Bethlehem, to come to town on this evening to join 
in the sightseeing. Of late years they have not done 
so, for churches of every denomination in the 
country roundabout have imitated the Moravians 
in “Putz” building, and even the farmers them- 
selves follow the custom. 

In the Moravian Church at Bethlehem the 
Christmas embellishments are always on a grand 
scale, and the services for the children on Christ- 
mas Eve are especially attractive. At the afternoon 
love feast and at the evening exercises all the in- 
fants and little children are presented with lighted 
wax candles, emblematical of the new-born Christ, 
the Light of the World. Beautiful paintings of the 
Nativity are conspicuously displayed in the pulpit 
recess, surrounded by masses of evergreens ar- 
ranged in a variety of fantastic forms. The singing 
of Christmas anthems to the accompaniment of the 
trombone choir is not the least impressive feature 
of these services. 

In the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women at Bethlehem the custom of building Christ- 
mas “Putzes” in each class-room has been kept 
up since the founding of the institution, nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago. This old edifice served 
as a military hospital during the Revolution, and it 
is probable that the Moravian Sisters celebrated 
Christmas in the rooms occupied at that time by 
the sick and wounded. The girl pupils of the pres- 
ent day vie with one another in the matter of decor- 
ating their class-rooms, with the result that the em- 
bellishments to be seen in them are tasteful and at- 
tractive. During Christmas week the seminary is 
thrown open to visitors from Bethlehem and the 
neighboring towns, who come to inspect the 
“Putzes” and to admire the paintings which are 
then on exhibition. 

One of these is a large canvas representing the 
journey of the Wise Men of the East to ancient 
Bethlehem, guided by the morning star. Framed 
in masses of evergreen, it has been a feature of the 
decorations at the seminary during Christmas-tide 
for at least fifty years. It is from the brush of Gus- 
tave Grunewald, a German artist, who at one time 





was instructor of painting and the fine arts in the 
seminary. The present instructor in fine arts at the 
institution, Professor Emil Gelhaar, has recently 
executed in tapestry a copy of a well-known paint- 
ing entitled Christmas Bells, which has been added 
to the collection of Christmas paintings and art 
works, and was placed on exhibition for the first 
time last year. As it is the custom in Bethlehem to 
visit the “Putzes” in the evening, the greatest care 
is taken in their illumination. Some of them are 
especially designed for charming light effects. The 
mimic scene may represent the stable in ancient 
Bethlehem, and in such a case the “Putz” builder 
very often puts behind it a painted transparency de- 
picting a town overarched by a starlit sky. By the 
proper arrangement of lights behind this backpiece 
the windows in the distant houses send forth cheer- 
ing rays, and the stars glitter in the firmament. 

The people of Bethlehem, since the earliest times, 
have used wax candles in their illuminations. They 
are moulded in the old Moravian drug store of 
Simon Rare & Co., which was established far back 
in the last century, and at every Christmas-tide they 
are in great demand both in town and country. The 
candles that are placed in the hands of the little chil- 
dren during the services on Christmas Eve at the 
Bethlehem Moravian Church are of the same manu- 
facture. 

The Moravian “Putz” has probably the same 
origin as the Christmas crib that is set up in Ro- 
man Catholic churches at Christmas-tide. The lat- 
ter is a more or less elaborate embellishment rep- 
resenting the stable at Bethlehem, with figures of 
the Virgin and Holy Child, St. Joseph, the three 
kings of the Orient, an ox, an ass, sheep, and shep- 
herds. The custom of erecting cribs in churches 
began during the thirteenth century in the Fran- 
ciscan order; but when it extended to the people I 
have been unable to ascertain. At the present time 
Christmas cribs can be found in many Catholic 
houses. 

The “Putz” is the same idea secularized, and 
probably originated in Germany—the source of 
many good old Christmas customs—at the time of 
the Reformation. The Moravians brought the cus- 
tom of “Putz” building from the fatherland on their 
immigration to this country, and have kept it up 
through passing generations to the present day. It 
is probable that on Christmas Eve, 1741, when 
Count Zinzendorf named the Moravian settlement 
on the Lehigh, Bethlehem, a “Putz” adorned the 
little log building in which he and his brethren 
were assembled. 





Centennial of the Metre.......cccccccrcccccvccecesces New York Evening Sun 

A proposal has been submitted by a French engi- 
neer to the Academy of Sciences looking to the 
centennial celebration next year (1899) of the adop- 
tion of the metre as the standard of measurement. 
This standard has now, it appears, been adopted by 
peoples aggregating 300,000,000 in number, em- 
bracing a large majority of the peoples of Christen- 
dom and Japan. France is indicated as the country 
to take the initiative by the fact that the standard 
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itself was a product of French science, and that the 
place of deposit of the material bars adopted by in- 
ternational agreement as the common standard is 
in France. At Breteuil, in the environs of Paris, 
is a two-story cellar, the sub-cellar closed by a mas- 
sive iron door with three locks. The object was to 
seclude the bars, which are composed of an alloy 
of platinum and iridium, from changes of tempera- 
ture or any jars from accidents operating at the sur- 
face of the earth’s crust. The key to one of the 
locks is in possession of the president of the Inter- 
national Commission, who, at the present time, is 
Director Forster of the Berlin Observatory; the 
other. two keys are respectively in the custody of 
the director of the International Bureau at Breteuil 
and of the director of the archives. Only once since 
the iron door was closed on the standard metre has 
it been opened. That was in 1892, when the stand- 
ard was examined with four check metres that lie 
beside it. The commission reported that it had un- 
dergone absolutely no molecular change. Upon 
this bar hang all astronomical and physical meas- 
urements throughout the world. The idea of a cen- 
tennial celebration seems a happy one. The occa- 
sion ought to be productive of more than one 
brilliant memoir. One can fancy the savans assem- 
bling at Breteuil with something of the emotion of 
the ancient Jews at the Temple. Now, as then, 
only the highest priests of the cult should penetrate 
behind the veil unto the ultimate recess and peer 
reverently at the most potent bit of man’s handi- 
work in all the world. 





I FI BB ccc censreasssossecetenssicnipiveessd Detroit Free Press 


If one mends a garment while wearing it, every 
stitch taken represents an enemy which will be 
made. 

If the thread knots while sewing, the sewer will 
live to see the garment worn out. 

If a person’s two front teeth are wide enough 
apart to place a quarter of a dollar between, he will 
be rich. 

If one’s hair grows with two “crown” formations, 
or whirls on the back of the head, he will live in two 
kingdoms. 

While peacock feathers are kept in a house sick- 
ness will never be out of it. 

“If you stub your toe, 
You'll meet your beau,” 
is a school girl’s jingle. 

More maidens’ lore is: If a pen drops and sticks 
in the floor, the owner’s lover lives in the direction 
toward which it inclines. 

If a maid peels an apple and throws the unbroken 
peeling over her left shoulder it will fall in the form 
of one of her future lover’s initials. 

If a girl places two apple seeds side by side on 
the hot stove, naming them after herself and her 
lover, the conduct of the seeds will indicate the 
behavior of the interested parties. If they ap- 
proach one another, “the course of true love will 
run smooth.” If, on the contrary, one leaves the 
other, that one will prove faithless. 

When sleeping in a strange bed a girl should 
have each post named after an eligible young man. 
The post she first sees on awakening will bear the 
‘name of her future husband. 


Among weather signs may be mentioned: 


“A cock’s crow at night is the sailor’s delight; 
A cock’s crow at morning is the sailor’s warning.” 


If enough blue sky can be seen during a rain to 
“make a Dutchman a pair of pants,” the rain will 
cease. 

If the sun goes down behind a bank of clouds on 
Friday, it will rain on Sunday. 

A ring around the moon indicates a storm which 
will last as many days as there are stars inclosed 
by the circle. 

A storm is near if smoke hangs to the ground. 

If sounds, such as the noise of a train or whistle, 
carry a phenomenally long distance, a rain is near. 
This, of course, is due to the moisture of the at- 
mosphere. 

Gulls flying over dry land is a sign of rain. 

If the sun rises clear and afterward goes under a 
cloud it will rain before night. 

If a pea-hen calls, a donkey brays, pigs carry 
straw, geese fiap their wings, a pot boils dry, or 
the clouds move north, it will rain. 

Do not accept a present of any article that will 
cut, as scissors or knife, for it will cut friendship. 
li, however, you give a cent or any trifle in return, 
you may safely take it. 

If a girl’s skirt or apron comes off she will lose 
her lover. 

If her hairpin sticks out, but does not fall, she 
will have a disappointment; if it fall, her lover 
thinks of her. 

If a silver coin or a fresh-laid egg is placed in the 
hand of a new-born babe, long life and prosperity 
will be assured to it. 

If the blue vein on the bridge of an infant’s nose 
is prominent it will die a violent death. 

Three threads of silk should be tied around a 
child’s neck and knotted over the bronchial tubes 
to prevent bronchitis. 

If a wedding ting is rubbed on a sty, the sty will 
disappear. 

If a maiden passes a piece of wedding cake three 
times through a wedding ring and then sleeps with 
it under her pillow she will dream of her future 
husband. 

A spider on one of your garments signifies that 
you will soon have a new one of the same sort. 

A bird tapping at the window is a sign of death. 





The Gentle Art of Poisoning, .......cccececcccccsecsecesevecs Church Gazette 

The art of poisoning, if we are to believe an emi- 
nent authority, must be reckoned among the lost 
arts. It is not because we are less coarse than our 
ancestors, and carry our refinement even into our 
crimes; we are less unscrtipulous or cruel than our 
forefathers were. Though the toxicology of the 
ancient was necessarily incomplete, there is every 
reason to believe that antiquity was acquainted with 
the use of arsenic, opium, henbane, and prussic 
acid. The oldest poison in use was probably an im- 
portation of serpent-venom. Theophrastus speaks 
of a poison made from aconite, with rapid or slow 
effects in accordance with the operator’s wishes. 
During the empire, the removal of inconvenient 
people by means. of poison had become so com- 
mon, that the emperors had a number of men in 
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their service whose duty it was to taste all dishes 
put upon the imperial table, and that no dinner was 
partaken of without one of the court physicians be- 
ing present. One of the most notorious poisoners 
of the day was Locusta, the murderess of Claudius 
and Britannicus. About the year 331 B. C., large 
numbers of women belonging to the higher classes 
of Roman society were indicted for poisoning their 
husbands (a modern instance of the epidemic oc- 
curred of late years in Hungary). One hundred 
and seventy were convicted and condemned. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the hal- 
cyon days of poisoning. There is no doubt that La 
Spara, and the, if possible, still more wretched hag, 
La Toffania, were as bad as you’ make them. The 
latter is said to have caused the death of over six 
hundred persons. She used a preparation of ar- 
senic which she sold under the name of ‘“‘acqua 
Toffana.”” It was a slow poison, the victim grow- 
ing daily weaker, and gradually dying from physi- 
cal exhaustion. In France the most notorious fe- 
male poisoners were Madame de Brinvilliers, who 
was taught the secret of the “succession power” by 
Sainte Croix, which she successfully administered 
to her father and brothers; and the still more no- 
torious Lavoisin and Lavigoreux, who, being os- 
tensibly midwives, carried their poisons to high and 
low—married couples anxious to hasten the disso- 
lution of the irksome tie, or needy heirs wishful to 
accelerate the departure of rich relatives. A verit- 
able mania for poisoning appears to have set in to- 
ward the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In England poisoning was declared, by an act 
passed in the reign of Henry VIIL., to be high trea- 
son, and those guilty of it were to be boiled alive. 
The most notorious case (the poisoning of James I. 
by Buckingham is only a surmise) of poisoning was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbury, in the year 1613. He 
had incurred the displeasure of Lord Rochester and 
his wife, and they had both vowed to be revenged 
on him. So after they had got him committed to 
the Tower they set themselves to poison his food 
by mixing arsenic and cantharides with it. For 
many months, though suffering intensely, he ap- 
pears to have lingered on. At last, a stronger dose 
than usual put an end to his miserable existence. 
The guilty couple, to the king’s everlasting dis- 
grace, were released after five years’ imprisonment. 

One of the most curious points connected with 
poison is the fact that nations and individuals have 
been known to thrive on it. Mithridates, King of 
Pontus, had poison for.his daily food. In the 
“Gesta Romanorum,” we read that “the queen of 
the north, having heard of the great proficiency 
which Alexander the Great made in learning un- 
der the tuition of Aristotle, nourished her daughter 
from the cradle on a certain kind of deadly poison, 
and when she grew up she was considered so beau- 
tiful that the sight of her alone affected many with 
madness.” The young lady was sent to Alexander, 
who, of course, fell madly in love with her. Aris- 
totle, who knew of the plot, warned the king, who 
thereupon commanded a criminal, whom he had 
condemned to death, to kiss the girl. Scarcely had 
the man touched her ruby lips before “his whole 
frame was impregnated with poison, and he expired 
in the greatest agony.” In the present day it is well 
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known that the peasant girls of Styria consume 
large quantities of arsenic to add to their personal 
charms. It is a common habit also among men. 
It is said to improve the complexion, to promote 
digestion, and to strengthen the respiratory organs. 
The worst of it is, that when once you have com- 
menced taking the drug it means death to leave 
it off. 





Our Pensions as Viewed in England ,....... .cccccecccccceccvcveeess Tid Bits 

Since 1861, no fewer than 2,185,416 claims for 
pensions have been made, and of these 1,526,676 
have been granted, so that in one generation a 
million and a half Americans have drawn annual 
pensions. The average pension for a widow is 
about £20 a year, with an allowance of about £5 
for each child under sixteen, from which it will be 
seen that a widow may be drawing £1 a week as 
pension-money. When we remember that there 
are 230,000 widows on the list, in addition to about 
750,000 “invalids,” it becomes evident at once that 
a great financial problem is raised. 

It is hardly to be surprised at, however. The 
system of granting pensions is so elastic that it 
lends itself easily to fraud, and there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that a large number of persons 
drawing pensions are not entitled to them. But, on 
the other hand, these new applicants are mainly old 
soldiers or their widows who have been too pa- 
triotic to claim their pensions until dire necessity 
compelled them to do so, and they have really been 
saving the public purse by their refusal to draw 
upon it. 

It seems incredible, but it is true, that there are 
still living widows of soldiers who fought in the 
Revolutionary War 120 years ago! Seven widows 
of soldiers who fought in 1780 are still drawing 
pensions from the United States Government, and 
it is by no means outside the bounds of probability 
that these women, or some of them, at any rate, 
may still be drawing their pensions in 1916! It is 
possible, too, that the widow of a soldier who fought 
in the civil war in the sixties may be drawing a pen- 
sion in the year 2000. 

A little sum in mental arithmetic is all that is 
necessary to show the gravity of this question. 
These seven soldiers of the Revolution must have 
cost the United States considerably more - than 
£20,000 already, and the figure is increasing every 
year. Every soldier’s child born after the soldier 
becomes entitled to a pension costs the State £80 
if it lives to be sixteen, and many a soldier’s widow 
has cost the Government from £1,500 to £2,000. 
There are still nearly 3,000 surviving widows of sol- 
diers who fought in the War of 1812, to whom the 
Government pays over £60,000 every year, and 
there are still soldiers living who fought in that war. 

The pension bill totals up, therefore, to astound- 
ing figures. Since 1861 Uncle Sam has paid in 
this way £425,000,000 sterling, and the bill of last 
year amounted to over £28,000,000. Every year 
there is an increase, and everybody is asking, 
“Where will it end?” The only answer seems to 
be that it will end when the system of pensions is 
entirely changed, and not till then. How it is to 
be changed is one of the crucial questions con- 
fronting the American financiers of to-day. 
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SOME ODD NAMES OF PLACES ACROSS THE BORDER* 


By C. M. 


SKINNER. 





In Eastern Canada all the saints in the calendar, 
and some who do not belong there, have fastened 
their names to the French villages, recording the 
occupancy and rule of the land by a religious folk. 
If we go west and find places called Hell Roaring 
Creek, Last Chance, Hardscrabble, Silver King, 
Whoop-Up, and that sort of thing, it indicates a 
people whose motives are less religious than ma- 
terial, and who succeed in getting fun out of dif- 
ficulties. The devil has fared in the West as well 
as the saint in the East, in which more peaceful 
district others have had in a few cases to take the 
brunt of his unpopularity, for Devil’s Head, New 
Brunswick, was named for a settler named Duval. 
Hard luck for Duval! Old France and Old Eng- 
land have often been drawn upon, while the strong, 
quaint, often musical speech of the aborigines is 
perpetuated in too few lakes and rivers. Anglicism 
of names sometimes results oddly, as in the conver- 
sion of Chapeau Dieu to Shapody Mountain, and 
of Portage du Rat to Rat Portage. Though the 
two latter are the same, yet locally the French rat 
stands for muskrat, and the same word in English 
does not. Montreal is the Royal Mountain, Smoky 
Cape, or Cap Enfumé, is so called because of the 
mists that toss about it; Quebec is “Quel bec!” 
(“What a cape!’’) that being the exclamation of its 
discoverers (unless it is true that there is an Indian 
word, Quebego, meaning narrow river), while at 
Ha-ha Bay the Frenchmen laughed with joy at 
sight of the green expanse after their voyage up the 
Saguenay. We have forgotten what haunted Bleak 
House, where the commandant of Quebec once 
lived, but we know that Sault de Matelot, in the 
same city, is so called because a sailor, who had 
been relieving at a tavern “the enforced horrors of 
a long sobriety,” leaped off to escape a troop of 
yellow giraffes and pink monkeys with horses’ tails. 

Lachine, or La Chine, means China, because the 
St. Lawrence was first thought to be a northwest 
passage to that land. This is the old name, but in 
other cases such changes have been made by later 
comers that it is hard to recognize the originals. 
The Portuguese Baya Fonda is not so different 
from the Bay of Fundy, the Shubenacadie, haunted 
by ghosts of fishermen caught in its tides, is heard 
under the common “Shippenackety,” we guess that 
Blow-me-down is Blomidon, but who would sup- 
pose that Acadie was the Micmac word Quoddy? 
In fact, some believe that the name was borrowed 
from the other side of the sea, to denote the dis- 
covery of a New World Arcadia. 

The turbulent Newfoundlanders, who, being 
mostly Celtic, are thorns in the sides of the Cana- 
dian and English governments, have not recorded 
in their names the fires, the riots, the shootings, the 
lurings to wreck, the extermination of the 
Boethuks, or other incidents that have made the 
history of their island exciting, and the traveler 
wonders what may have been the original meanings 





* From Myths and Legends Beyond our Borders, by C. M. 
Skinner. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


of Exploits, Topsail, Killigrew’s, Joe Batt’s Arm, 
Seldom-come-by, Little-seldom-come-by, Fogo, 
Brigus, Hell Hill, Quiddy Viddy, Bally Haly, Mag- 
goty Cove, Heart’s Content, Bay of Despair, Dead 
Islands, and Rose Blanche. 

Because Cartier happened to reach it in a time of 
sultry weather, we have the Baie des Chaleurs. 
There is little doubt that Stanstead, province of 
Quebec, is named after one of the three Stansteads 
in England, yet it is alleged that the surveyors who 
laid off the township were a drunken lot, and were 
often heard calling to their chainmen, and even to 
their theodolites, to “stan’ stead’”’ (stand steady), 
when it was their own legs that were out of plumb. 
And, apropos of thirst, More-Rum Brook, in Yar- 
mouth County, Nova Scotia, has been a name of 
dread to Prohibitionists, and is likely to be changed 
to Smith’s “Crick” as soon as they can acquire suf- 
ficient influence, as in its present form it is wicked. 

Moose Jaw is only a contraction of “Place-where- 
the-white-man-mended-his-cart-wheel-with-the-jaw- 
bone-of-a-moose,” which was thought to be too nu- 
merous a name for busy people. Calling River com- 
memorates an echo, and Pipestone River refers to 
the material from which the red men make their 
ceremonial pipes. Pie Island and the Sleeping 
Giant, known to voyagers on Lake Superior, have 
reference only to the outlines of those heights, but 
the Petits Ecrits was so called because of the pic- 
ture-writings found on the face of the rock, repre- 
senting men, animals, and canoes cut in the lichen. 
West of the Wildcat Hills Ghost River flows past 
the column-like mountain of Devil’s Head. Old 
maps call the river Dead Man’s Creek. The Assini- 
boins are responsible for both names, since they de- 
clare it to be haunted by the ghost of an old chief 
who rides up and down its banks on a horse. Devil’s 
Lake, near Banff, was a resort of malignant spirits, 
and Cascade River, its outlet, was the scene of a 
murder in which the victim’s head was struck from 
his shoulders. Near Banff is Stony Squaw Moun- 
tain, thus called from the tradition that when an old 
man of the Stony tribe lay ill and helpless in his 
lodge at the foot of this height, his old wife took 
his weapons and did a man’s work as hunter, kill- 
ing enough big-horns to feed them both until he 
recovered. Dr. James Hector, exploring the Cana- 
dian Rockies in 1857, was kicked by his horse in 
the shadow of Mount Stephen. Hence we have 
Kicking Horse Pass. The name Wapta, applied to 
the stream that flows through it, means only river. 
Wait-a-Bit Creek was so called by the first explor- 
ers, who were constantly fetched up with a short 
turn by a brier that grows thickly along its shores. 
When caught by the thorns, the victims called to 
their companions to “Wait a bit.” The Arctic- 
looking Hermit Mountain on the north side of 
Roger’s Pass takes its name from a shape of stone 
far up under the sky. It looks like a cowled hermit 
talking to a dog: Close by is Cheops, recalling the 
Egyptian pyramid by its form as well as its name. 
Mount Grizzly explains itself, and Asulkan means 


wild goat. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE: INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





Some High-Explosive Effects........ C. E. Munroe,...... Cassier’s Magazine 

Among the many accidents which are on record 
one of the most notable is that of the explosion of 
fifty-five tons of blasting gelatine, which was being 
unloaded from a railway train at Braamfontein, 300 
yards west of Johannesburg, in South Africa, on 
February 19, 1896, and which was exploded by an 
end-on collision. The result of the explosion of this 
enormous quantity of one of the most powerful ex- 
plosives used was to produce a crater 300 feet long, 
65 feet wide, and 30 feet deep in soft ground; or, 
taking a cubic foot of earth as weighing 100 
pounds, the superficial explosion of this fifty-five 
tons of explosive gelatine excavated about 30,000 
tons of soft earth. 

Besides this there was a total destruction of all 
buildings within a radius of 330 yards, while from 
that distance to 660 yards all the buildings were 
shattered, and the roofs were battered in up to 
about 1,000 yards; but all these buildings were built 
chiefly of corrugated iron and mud, and therefore 
were of a most unsubstantial character. 

On the other hand, we have in the United States 
the blowing up of the Hudson River Palisades at 
Fort Lee in 1893, when the explosion of two tons 
of dynamite, placed in a chamber in the rock, 
brought down 100,000 tons of rock; the blasting 
at the Dinorwic Quarries, Lamberis, in the same 
year, when two and a half tons of gelatine-dyna- 
mite, placed in chambers in the dyke, overthrew 
180,000 tons of rock; and the destruction of the fa- 
mous Talcen Mawr in 1895, when seven tons of 
powder, poured into two shafts, dislodged a mass of 
rock computed to weigh from 125,000 to 200,000 
tons. 

From this we find that the dynamite on the in- 
terior at Fort Lee was over forty times as efficient 
as the explosive gelatine on the surface at Johan- 
nesburg, while the powder at Talcen Mawr was 
over forty-two times as efficient. It is hence not 
surprising that the superficial explosion of the 300- 
pound charges of gun-cotton thrown by the 
Vesuvius’ guns at Santiago during the late war be- 
tween the United States and Spain produced no 
serious structural damage, and simply harassed the 
enemy by their frightful reports, which occurred at 
infrequent intervals and unexpected times. 





The Breech-Loading Howitzer.....ccccccocceccccccecececcecs London Graphic 

A deadly modern weapon of warfare was in ac- 
tion for the first time—doing good work—at the 
battle of Omdurman. Yet, owing to the fact that 
muzzle-loading howitzers weighing from four to 
ten tons, were used in a former generation, the or- 
dinary British civilian has scarcely comprehended 
the true meaning of a “five-inch breech-loading 
howitzer,’ whose “bore” when parallel is three feet 


seven inches from the ground. Unless all “stand. 


clear” when this gun is fired, the recoil, in spite of 
the “drag shoes” will impolitely knock the loaders 
over. So abominably does the howitzer kick that it 
positively jumps on its own account backward a 
distance of five yards even with “drag shoes’—a 
brake like those used on wagons—while without 


_ descent. 


“drag shoes” it runs back from twenty-five to thirty 
yards. When firing at range of 1,500 yards fifty 
per cent. of the rounds drop within a space of 
twenty-three yards. At this distance a Lyddite 
shell last June ground a sham fort to powder, 
though the walls were three feet thick. Howitzers 
can fire behind cover better than any other gun, 
because being short, they can get a better angle of 
Their shells weigh fifty pounds and are 
constructed externally of steel and filled with Lyd- 
dite—a fluid the color of which seems to indicate 
the presence of picric acid. As soon as an object is 
hit, terrific backward and forward flashes take place. 
Those who are unfortunate enough to be within 
300 yards of the forward explosion are nearly cer- 
tain to be killed, and whoever are within range of 
the backward flash up to 200 yards may be con- 
gratulated if they escape. The “bore,” forty-nine 
inches in length and five inches in diameter, has 
three coverings—the “inner tube,” “centre tube” 
and “jacket.” In order to obtain a faint idea of 
how a modern howitzer is charged, imagine a large 
draftsman made of cordite threaded onto a pencil. 
This pencil technically would be termed the “core.” 
When three more explosives shaped like draftsmen 
are placed on the top this is a “full charge.” Each 
howitzer is drawn by six horses, and the same num- 
ber are harnessed to the ammunition wagon, just as 
in the case of the artillery, only the latter have their 
detachment of nine men mounted. The great ob- 
jection to these death-dealing howitzers in a Euro- 
pean war would be the likelihood of the enemy aim- 
ing at and exploding the ammunition wagon. The 
normal pace of horse artillery is a gallop, of field 
artillery a trot, and of howitzer a walk. The last 
named gun weighs twelve hundred weight, whereas 
the other two are only six hundred weight. 





IR occincsinsscande etvcevensossavevecseees Kansas City Star 

One of the most interesting and queerest tri-’ 
umphs of the cinematograph, has just been accom- 
plished. Camille Flammarion, the French astrono- 
mer, has prepared a series of photographs which 
enable an audience to witness, reproduced on a 
screen, the movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
even the revolving earth as it must appear to the 
man in the moon. 

With a cinematograph M. Flammarion took his 
stand one night in the centre of a stretch of land 
and left the moving earth to register the heavens. 
By means of this invention Flammarion was able to 
do what it would have been impossible to do with 
a cinematograph used in the ordinary. way. 

In order to make the consecutive pictures that 
would enable him to portray the heavenly bodies in 
motion he took a large number of proofs—thou- 
sands of them—representing the appearance of the 
heavens at various hours in the day and night, and 
in this way made a series of photographs showing 
the gradual going down of the sun, the coming out 
of the stars, the rising of the moon, its motions dur- 
ing the night, and the entire movements of the 
ever-changing astronomical bodies from darkness 
to dawn. 














The flying stars that shot mysteriously across the 
firmament during the night were all faithfully por- 
trayed, and the whole scene of the starlit heavens 
transferred to the film, ending with the breaking of 
day, and the chasing away of the stars by the rising 
of the sun in the morning. 

The wonderful result of this patient work of 
Flammarion’s is that time is annihilated to the au- 
dience that watches the cinematograph throwing 
the pictures on the screen. 

In order to heighten the illusion the theatre is 
darkened during the exhibition, so that nothing 
but the cinematograph at work on the stage is visi- 
ble and, the supporting effect of the stationary 
walls being absent, the audience gasps, the well- 
known heavenly bodies gyrate with dizzy speed 
and in defiance of all the accepted rules for their 
movements. 

But this is not all. In a sense the pictures he 
next obtained are “fakes,” but they are strictly 
true to fact, and of considerable scientific value. M. 
Flammarion obtained a large globe, on which were 
marked all the various seas and countries of the 
earth in their exact gedgraphical positions. Be- 
hind this globe Flammarion placed a representation 
of the firmament as it appears at night, and illumi- 
nated the globe with a strong light, made to shine 
on the globe in the manner that the sun does on 
the earth: Then the globe was set revolving, and 
the cinematograph photographed it in two minutes, 
showing the entire revolution of a world in that 
space of time. 

The effect is wonderful. The audience sees the 
world revolve in a few minutes, exhibiting the great 
globe, with every sea, river, and mountain faith- 
fully portrayed. At the proper time night falls on 
the world, and the day dawns in due course, when 
the revolving globe comes back to the light of the 
sun. Every detail is shown on the screen with 
wonderful fidelity. 





Olive Culture..........0e000% George Eakins........c.000 Land of Sunshine 

It is only within comparatively recent years that 
the true value of the olive in California has come 
to be appreciated. Trees planted a century ago 
had long suffered neglect. The beauty and profits 
of olive culture had not yet been demonstrated to 
the new colonists. Then came a change. Capital 
awoke to the fact that in this climate could be raised 
a fruit superior in size and flavor to the Italian im- 
portations. Care of the grand old trees—many of 
them a century old and still bearing—began to 
take the place of neglect; new olive plantations 
sprang up; the industry assumed a definite busi- 
ness aspect; until to-day the growth of the olive on 
the Pacific slope is of enough importance to cause 
the European producers grave apprehension. 

Italy produces annually 70,000,000 gallons of 
olive oil; the market value of this oil in Italy is not 
less than $120,000,000, and that means more money 
than the value of all the wheat exports of the 
United States in 1883, and twice the value of the 
wheat exports of 1888. 

In Southern California there are lands enough, 
without interrupting other crops, to equal this out- 
put of olive oil, and if the colonists would set about 
olive planting with the zeal that has attended their 
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orange and raisin planting, they could in twenty 
years produce as much olive oil as Italy. And they 
will. 

The demand for pure olive oil is increasing, and 
the consumption of the California product will be- 
come greater when the American people are edu- 
cated up to the fact that every bottle of alleged olive 
oil imported to this country is adulterated from 45 
to 95 per cent. France and Italy have no laws reg- 
ulating the sale of “imitation olive oil,” and the peo- 
ple of this country have long been imposed upon 
by the cotton-seed and lard brands of commerce. 
Some time ago the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington made a test of sixty-six samples of im- 
ported “olive oil” with the following result: Found 
to be pure, none; one contained no olive oil; and 
not a single sample contained over four per cent. 
of olive oil. 

Pure olive oil and ripe olives pickled are most 
wholesome and palatable articles of food. Those 
whose chief experience of the olive is the large im- 
ported berry, pickled green and fit only to be used 
as a condiment, know little of the value of the ripe 
olive as food, nutritious as meat and always de- 
licious. Often the Spanish and Italian peasants 
make a regular meal of a handful of dried olives 
and a piece of bread—and an excellent meal it is. 
For medicinal purposes pure olive oil is now found 
to be superior to cod-liver oil, being at the same 
time palatable and free from subsequent nauseating 
effects. To quote an eminent physician: “It re- 
constructs the tissues undergoing waste, and by its 
nutritious or food-like properties, sustains without 
unnatural stimulation, and repairs without disturb- 
ance to the vital forces.” 

Consul Hathaway states that lately an olive tree 
was carelessly destroyed in the vicinity of Nice, 
which had a positive record of five centuries, and 
measured thirty-six feet in circumference. 

Professor Aloi informs us that the production of 
the largest olive trees of Sicily sometimes reaches 
264 gallons yearly; the trunk of one of those trees 
measured 26 feet and 4 inches in circumference at 
5 feet, 9 inches from the ground. 

Five hundred olive trees were planted at San 
Fernando Mission in California about the year 
1800. There are now left 450. In 1881 the trees 
were severely pruned, the branches being entirely 
lopped off and made into firewood. They com- 
menced bearing again the second year after being 
pruned, and the crop gradually increased so that it 
now amounts to upwards of eighteen tons annually. 
According to tradition, gigantic olive trees yet seen 
around Tivoli were already old when Romulus 
traced with a plow the wall of Rome. Since then, 
mighty rulers, powerful empires, have arisen and 
disappeared. But the old olives, untouched by 
vandal invaders, respected -by the hurricanes of 
thirty centuries, are there, covering nearly an acre 
of ground each, vigorous and productive as in the 
days of Christ. 

The average life of the tree, however, is believed 
to be 250 years—which is long enough. Production 
increases until the age of 40 or 50 years. It remains 
then about the same from. year to year, if properly 
managed, with a perceptible improvement in the 
oil. 
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The olive can be grown only in a small and fa- 
vored portion of the globe; middle and Southern 
California, and (perhaps) part of Arizona, are the 
only points in the United States, so there will be no 
danger of over-production. Regarding the culture 
of the olive from the mercenary standpoint there is 
more to commend it to the investor than either the 
orange or prune. Trees are now growing in Cali- 
fornia that at eight years old produced 2,000 gal- 
lons of olives to the acre. These will make 250 gal- 
lons of oil, which—at say $3 per gallon, means an 
income of $750 per acre. The net income from 
such a crop would be not less than $500 per acre; 
and with good care in any event the crop is large 
and sure from year to year for a century. 

It is a fruit that when made into oil can be kept 
till the market price is satisfactory. It can be kept 
ten years if desired, so that the producer is not at 
the mercy of the commission man. Ten dollars’ 
worth of oil can be sent to market as cheaply as one 
dollar’s worth of oranges. 





The Light of the Firefly.......... D. M. Broomall......... Scientific American 

The light emitted by the firefly has always been 
an object of interest by reason of the small amount 
of energy apparently required to produce it. It has 
been one of the dreams of the scientific man to 
rival this light in efficiency, even if no practical use 
followed. In this connection a short summary of 
what is known upon the subject may not be out of 
place. 

The first inquiry naturally suggesting itself is as 
to the character of this light as compared with light 
from other sources. It has been found that the 
light of glow-worms contains photographic rays 
which will pass through aluminum. It has been 
found that the rays emitted by fireflies, after filtra- 
tion through cardboard or through copper plates, 
will act photographically, and are capable of reflec- 
tion and probably refraction and polarization. This 
would indicate the presence of rays belonging to 
the extreme ultra-violet end of the spectrum, since 
it is known that these extreme ultra-violet rays 
have the power of passing through bodies opaque 
to the longer wave lengths visible to the eye. If 
this is so, they are probably the same as the invisi- 
ble rays emitted by uranium and its salts, which 
have the power of passing through aluminum and 
cardboard, and are capable of reflection, refraction 
and polarization. These are known as Becquerel’s 
rays. In short, therefore, we may say that the light 
of the firefly contains invisible photographic rays 
from the extreme violet end of the spectrum, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary light rays. 

Turning now to the construction of the light- 
producing apparatus, it has been found by Max 
Schultze that this organ in the glow-worm consists 
of a pale, transparent, superficial layer, which gives 
off the light, and a deep opaque layer, whose func- 
tion is less obvious. The Italian firefly, in which 
both male and female are luminous, has been ex- 
amined by Emery. Here, as in the glow-worm, the 
organ was found to consist of two layers. It has 
also been found that the ultimate branches of the 
trachez or air tubes are distributed through the 
photogenic apparatus; nerve fibres are also present. 
The luminous organ in the firefly is regarded as 


homologous to the “fat body” often found in 
insects. 

Now directing attention to the cause of the light 
we are met by two very significant discoveries, 
first, that carbonic acid extinguishes the light, and, 
second, that oxygen intensifies it. These facts, in 
conjunction with the known distribution of air tubes 
in the photogenic body, point very strongly to the 
theory that the light is the result of some form of 
slow combustion, while the fatty nature of the 
luminous cells indicates the probability of fat, with 
some form of free phosphorus, as the active agent. 

It may be added that as regards light-producing 
animals in general, it has been found in a large 
number of them that the luminous organs retain 
their power after death, and even. after desiccation 
and subsequent moistening. There would there- 
fore seem no reason to adopt the theory that we 
have here to deal with any direct transformation of 
vital into radiant energy. The most probable ex- 
planation of the phenomena, at least in the firefly 
and glow-worm, is that it is the result of slow com- 
bustion. 

And yet, even granting this is the cause of the 
light, there remains still to be explained ‘why this 
form of slow combustion produces these extreme 
ultra-violet rays while other forms of combustion 
do not. There is some underlying mystery of 
molecular physics here well worth investigation. 





An Old-Time Industry, Now Dead ..........secesesceeceees N. Y. Evening Post 

The first paper collar ever put on sale was de- 
vised in this city in 1854, and consisted of a strip of 
muslin, with paper pasted on both sides. This was 
a standing collar, which was practically the only 
kind worn at that time. It was used chiefly for 
stage purposes, although some were bought by 
men who were not actors. The inventor and intro- 
ducer was the late Walter Hunt, who afterward 
contested the priority of inventing the sewing ma- 
chine with Elias Howe, with whom he had been 
a fellow-workman as a machinist. Friends of Hunt, 
by the way, assert that he made a sewing machine 
long before such a thing was heard of outside the 
circle of his acquaintances, to a group of whom he 
exhibited it in a room back of a store on Broadway. 
One of the number remarked to him: “If this ma- 
chine operates as you say it will, what will become 
of the thousands of poor sewing-women? They will 
all starve to death.” The story goes that Hunt then 
picked up a hammer, with which he had been 
tightening some rivets, and exclaiming, “I will not 
be the instrument to cause that,’”’ smashed the ma- 
chine to pieces. It was early in the civil war, in 
1862, that two men in Boston, named Evans and 
Gray, interested capital in their project, and intro- 
duced a turn-down collar made of plain paper, with 
stamping on the outer side to imitate stitching. The 
material was good linen paper, almost as strong as - 
linen itself. Such collars were sold at retail for 
three cents apiece, and the demand for them grew 
and spread with great rapidity. The conditions of 
the times were most favorable for such an innova- 
tion. Asa result of the war, the high tariff and the 
premium on gold made linen dear, while the laun- 
dry facilities in all parts of the country were then 
as nothing compared with those now existing. 
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THE FUTURE OF CUBA 
By R. T. HI. 





(The extracts which follow are from a volume entitled 
Cuba and Porto Rico, with the other Islands of the West 
Indies, by Robert T. Hill. (The Century Co.) The volume 
has been the outcome of many years of exploration and 
study by Mr. Hill as a member of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. Much information is contained in the book 
which is of very special interest now, information about the 
industries and natural resources of all the principal islauds 
of the American Mediterranean. ) 

With the passing of the Spanish régime in Cuba, 
which now seems assured, one is naturally inclined 
to speculate concerning its political and com- 
mercial future. Under the solemn declaration of 
the resolution passed by both bodies of our Con- 
gress and signed by the President of the United 
States, this country stands committed to assist the 
Cubanos in establishing an independent form of 
government. It is our solemn duty to fulfill this 
obligation. Back of it, however, is a strong feeling, 
upon the part of Americans, foreign residents of 
Cuba, and Cubanos, that the ultimate destiny of 
this island will be absorption into the American 
Union. This fate has been predicted by every in- 
telligent student and desired and prayed for by the 
people of the island for over half a century. That 
it will ultimately be brought about by natural and 
friendly means there can be no doubt. 

Whether it remains an independent republic or 
becomes a part of our territory, it is generally be- 
lieved that the island will undergo an industrial and 
commercial renaissance, wlich will afford open- 
ings for colonization and investment by the Ameri- 
can people. Accompanying this opinion there is 
a demand for information concerning possibilities 
in these directions. 

There are two important facts which the Ameri- 
can who contemplates invading this prospective 
field should bear in mind. First, that Cuba is an 
old and settled country, in which the land and 
mineral titles are largely fixed, and that it offers no 
opening for “booming,” such as has followed the 
opening up of new and unsettled countries. Real 
estate holdings might no doubt be cheaply ac- 
quired from the impoverished inhabitants, but the 
title to every acre of Cuba is invested in some in- 
dividual. There are no large bodies of valuable 
vacant public land. 

A second’ fact to be remembered is that while 
the climate in Cuba is in general salubrious and 
in winter delightful, the island is situated within 
the tropics, and Northern races cannot be estab- 
lished there, except at the sacrifice of many lives. 
People from our Southern coastal States, who have 
already attained a certain immunity: from tropical 
diseases, might be able-to endure permanent resi- 
dence in Cuba, but the Northern man will find con- 
tinuous residence upon the island impossible with- 
out physical degeneration and risk of annihilation. 
Hence, the American who seeks investment in 
Cuba should have sufficient means to enable him 
to return frequently to his native country, in order 
to recuperate from the effects of the tropical 
climate. 


With rehabilitation of Cuba the island will offer 
opportunities to four lines of investment: Agricul- 
tural opportunities for the small farmer; fields of 
investment for capitalists, in the line of municipal 
and public improvements; employment fgr labor; 
and the establishment of winter homes and resorts 
for the leisure classes. 

The possibilities in the lines of small agriculture, 
such as dairying, truck-gardening, and fruit-rais- 
ing, are unlimited. The large city, plantation, and 
industrial populations will all create a demand for 
the products of the vegetable garden; besides, the 
island has considerable opportunities in the way of 
supplying these to the Northern United States in 
winter. The fruit industry is bound to become one 
of the most important, as the island is peculiarly 
adapted for the growing of oranges, lemons, 
bananas, pineapples, and such other tropical fruits 
as find a large consumption in this country; and 
this industry, when stimulated by the removal of 
tariff restrictions, will undoubtedly attain in Cuba 
even larger proportions than recently shown in the 
instances of Florida and the Pacific Coast. The 
cultivation of coffee, sugar and tobacco will also be 
extended and improved with the removal of the 
tariff duties, and in all of these fields there is room 
for abundant profit and pleasant occupation. 

The mountainous eastern end of Cuba will be 
the field of most profitable fruit and coffee culture. 
This highly favored region is the only one, outside 
the Mediterranean shore between Marseilles and 
Genoa, that will produce lemons equal to those 
grown in Sicily. Properly conducted, the lemon 
culture, with that of peaches and superb nectarines, 
that begin ripening in May (both these fruits. are 
superior to the same kind grown in Southern Cali- 
fornia), would become a great source of wealth to 
the United States. Lemons and limes are more 
easily grown than oranges, and as the area of their 
production is limited, there would be no surer agri- 
cultural road to fortune than their cultivation 
presents. The eastern end of Cuba is one of the 
finest regions for coffee culture in the world, par- 
ticularly that portion of the island from Santiago 
to Guantanamo, and from Cape Mayci to Baracoa, 
over on the northern side. If Americans ever 
possess this island, its ores, fruits, healthful climate 
and fine mineral springs will make it one of the 
richest countries in the world. Oranges, too, grow 
without cultivation in all parts of the island; but 
no pains have been taken by selection or otherwise 
to make them equal to the product of Florida. 
Pineapples are grown in and exported from West- 
tern Cuba and the Isle of Pines. 

There is a tempting opportunity for men of small 
means to settle on the mountain terraces, and, un- 
der the most genial conditions of climate all the 
year round, to make a fair livelihood out of their 
little coffee plantations. To the class of settlers 
for whom our Northern climate is too severe, the 
chatices which Cuba offers for coffee growing can 
hardly fail to be peculiarly attractive, and it is to 
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them we may have to look for the first infusion of 
the best qualities of the American among a com- 
munity somewhat deficient in them. 

Dairying and cattle raising also ‘present fair 
prospective openings. In the eastern provinces the 
cattle industry, owing to the fertile grazing lands 
existing there, reaches considerable proportions, 
the product being large and fine animals of Span- 
ish stock. There is also some horse breeding in 


all parts: of the island, the characteristic Cuban. 


horse being a stout pony descended from Andalu- 
sian stock, with the build of a cob, and a peculiar 
prancing gait which is said to render it an excep- 
tionally easy riding animal. There is always a 
good demand for horses, mules and oxen. 

Large capital will undoubtedly be devoted to re- 
opening the sugar plantations. It is a mistake to 
assume that the beet sugar bounties of continental 
Europe must render unprofitable the growing of 
the sugar cane in Cuba. They did contribute to the 
ruin of most of the non-resident proprietors, out 
of the savings of whose stewards and superinten- 
dents the modern city of Barcelona—the Liverpool 
of the Mediterranean—is said to have been built. 
But all the methods of sugar production practiced 
under these auspices were grossly wasteful, and 
even under the conditions which existed at the out- 
break of the latest rebellion, when there were two 
successful sugar crops of over a million tons, there 
was a needless waste. Machinery has been brought 
up to the latest standard, and the transportation of 
the cane to the mill has been cheapened by the con- 
struction of narrow-gauge railroads, but the pro- 
cesses of agriculture are still capable of improve- 
ment. When it is remembered that three-fourths 
of the cost of sugar production belongs to the agri- 
cultural side, and only one-fourth to the mechanical 


side, the extent of the opportunity that exists for . 


improvement will be appreciated. 

Roughly speaking, there is an average of two 
hundred pounds of sugar to every two thousand 
pounds of cane. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions there may be three hundred pounds of sugar 
to the ton of cane. But if this attainable maximum 
of fifteen per cent. of sugar could be increased, as it 
readily might, by more careful cutting, planting 
and cultivating, to twenty per cent., there would 
be an immediate increase of thirty-three per cent. 
in the yield, with little, if any, increase in the cost 
of raising and harvesting. 

The advantage which Cuba possesses over all 
the other West Indian Islands in the matter of 
sugar growing has already been alluded to. To this 
should be added the notable advantage of the pos- 
session of deep harbors, admitting of direct ship- 
ment without lighterage, and a consequent saving 
in freight, representing an appreciable percentage 
of profit. That an increased production of sugar 
would add to the wealth of Cuba and the purchas- 
ing capacity of its people is sufficiently plain. Con- 
sidering, however, that sugar growing is a branch 
of agriculture best conducted on a large scale by 
men of capital, employing generally low-priced 
labor, the regeneration of the island can hardly be 
looked for from this source. 

The chief opening for American energies wil? be 
found in the line of public improvements. Rail- 


ways must be constructed, cities improved, water- 
works and sewerage systems established, harbors 
dredged, and a thousand and one public works un- 
dertaken which Spain has long neglected, and 
which are necessary to the large population which 
the island already possesses. Concerning the 
prospects in these directions, we can present them 
no better than by summarizing the opinions re- 
cently expressed by Mr. W. B. Scaife, an American 
engineer who has had long acquaintance with the 
island, and who “has entire faith in an ultimate 
bright future for Spain and Cuba, when some 
Western light shall shine through the present 
darkness, and the people have half a chance to edu- 
cate their children and take some real part in the 
government of their country.” 

The various directions in which industrial and 
engineering works may be carried out may be gen- 
erally stated to be the same as those which present 
themselves in any new country, in spite of the fact 
that Cuba is the oldest settlement in America. The 
opportunity for the building of common roads is 
larger, and in most places there is an abundance of 
stone for the purpose. The roads cross rivers, etc., 
by fords, which are impassable soon after the rains 
set in, and, although the streams are neither large 
nor very numerous, the necessity for bridges is 
great. A. glance at the map will show that the 
great bulk of the island to the east of Santa Clara 
is yet untouched. Part of the region is still unex- 
plored. In the cultivation of the cane, both in the 
preparing of the land and in the planting and har- 
vesting, there is a crying need of machinery. The 
planting of the cane is nearly all done by hand. 
There are a few cane-planting machines, but little 
is known about them. The weeding is done by 
hand in the majority of instances, and finally the 
harvesting is done with a knife; and a laborious 
business it is. It takes five hundred men per day 
to cut the cane alone on a large estate, to say noth- 
ing of loading, and teaming to the railroad 
tracks ; and the man who can successfully solve the 
problem of a cane-harvester has a large field to - 
work in. 

The supplying of the sugar houses with new ma- 
chinery has been an enormous business in the last 
decade. It has been in the hands of the Scotch, 


.French, and American machine houses mostly, as 


the German and other continental houses have 
fought shy of the long credits demanded, the insuf- 
ficient security, and the general lack of faith in 
Cuban business affairs. There can be no doubt 
that much new business in this direction must 
spring up with the settlement of the present 
troubles, and it will doubtless gain in security with 
time. 

No electric roads exist in Cuba at the present 
time, but their immediate institution may be looked 
for. It is a singular fact that the travel on the vari- 
ous coasting steamers, on the vessels running up 
the small rivers, on the railroads, and on the few 
*busses that run to the suburbs of the larger towns, 
is very much larger than one would expect from 
the apparent nature of the people and their means. 
The writer has constantly been surprised at the 
overcrowding of these means of travel, and under- 
stands, on the best authority, that the business pays 
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handsomely. The rates charged are usually ex- 
orbitant. 

The extension and improvement of steam rail- 
ways, Opening up the country and giving better 
service, is sure to be a very paying business in the 
- future, while there are a number of towns, beside 
Havana, in which electric roads could be run to 
advantage. 

Municipal improvements will also give much 
work to engineers. First among these is the drain- 
age of the towns. The sewers, where any exist, are 
horrible things, built without the most elementary 
knowledge, in which the congested filth of years 
breeds disease and vile odors. Means of flushing 
them do not exist, and undoubtedly the dumping 
of house-refuse and emptying of substitutes for 
waterclosets along the curbstone are less danger- 
ous to health than such a sewerage system. To 
this abominable condition of the towns may be 
traced the prevalence of fevers, small-pox and dys- 
entery. These diseases are uncommon on the iso- 
lated estates, and the writer firmly believes they 
may be almost entirely eliminated from the island 
by giving attention in the towns to the ordinary 
rules of sanitation. ' 

Another and equally important need in Cuban 
towns is water. Havana is pretty well supplied, but 
in most other towns there is very little or none be- 
sides the rainwater stored, during the wet season, 
in great stone cisterns beneath the houses. It is 
not that the people in general do not fully appre- 
ciate the necessity and luxury of water, but that 
the executive power is lacking. Taxes are raised 
for this purpose, and special taxes are sometimes 
levied to build new works, or for coal to keep the 
pump going; but (and this may serve as an in- 
stance of many transactions) the money is calmly 
banked to the credit of the officials, or the coal is 
bought and resold for their benefit. Water is lack- 
ing in the towns during the dry season, and might 
easily be had. Excellent springs abound in most 
places, and small rivers of good water are fairly 
common. 

Connected with the cities and towns may be 
cited harbor improvements. Cuba is the land of 
fine harbors. Havana, Matanzas, Santiago, Guan- 
tanamo, Cienfuegos, and many other less impor- 
tant spots have splendid harbors, and, with the ex- 
ception of Matanzas, which is wide at the mouth, 
the entrances are so narrow that inside they re- 
semble inland lakes in form and tranquillity. But 
more piers and wharves for seagoing vessels are 
much needed. © 

Much loading and unloading is done by means 
of lighters. Money is collected for the construction 
of piers and the dredging of approaches to them, 
but no work is done, for a very profitable under- 
standing seems to exist between the owners of the 
lighters and the city governments on these points. 
Such a condition of things cannot continue for very 
long. In a prosperous season Cuba ships a million 
tons of sugar alone, and surely, under a half-en- 
lightened government, this were worth an occa- 
sional pier. 

What the iron and copper deposits may amount 
to it is now impossible to say, but that both exist 
in paying quantities is undoubted. In the total ab- 


sence of any official reports on which the smallest 
reliance can be placed, the prospecting engineer 
must attack the problem of Cuban mining from the 
very beginning. All one can say at present is that 
the field is a promising one. 





In another part of the volume appears: the following re- 
garding the main industries of Cuba: 

Cuba, in times of peace, produces about one 
million tons of cane-sugar—more than twice as 
much as Java, the next largest cane-sugar country 
of the world, and more than five times as much as 
any other cane-sugar country. Among the beet- 
sugar countries it is surpassed only by Germany, 
with one and one-half million tons, and is equaled 
only by one other, Austria. It must be regarded 
as a singular state of affairs that, while in all the 
other West Indian Islands, and, in fact, in nearly 
all cane-sugar countries, the industry is in a des- 


‘ perate state, warranting special commissioners to 


inquire into its illness and its needs, the Cuban in- 
dustry has gone ahead and prospered under a gov- 
ernment which pillaged it steadily, and in spite of 
outrageous railroad freights, bad shipping facilities, 
the heart-breaking question of European bounties, 
and discrimination to its detriment by American 
buyers. The reasons why it has prospered are 
quite clear. First, the climate and soil are admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of the cane; secondly, the 
Spaniards and Cubans have had the courage to 
centralize their sugar-houses and go at the business 
individually, on’ a scale unequaled in any other . 
country on the globe. Old, small places were re- 
placed by powerful factories equipped with the best 
of modern machinery, narrow-gauge roads were 
built in all directions, and, in short, great sums were 
spent, and spent well. The main essentials of com- 
peting with the beet-sugar countries were under- 
stood and complied with, while the other islands are 
still hesitating. 

The machinery used in the manufacture of sugar 
on a large estate is very extensive. A large central 
mill will grind one thousand tons of cane in twen- 
ty-four hours, or, say, one hundred thousand tons 
in a season of one hundred days. A boiler capacity 
of twelve to fifteen hundred horse-power is neces- 
sary to do this, nearly all of which power is used 
for driving the various pumps and engines, the 
evaporation being performed by the exhaust steam. 
Such an establishment is worth in Cuba about half 
a million dollars, and its annual output is worth 
about the same amount. Three or four locomotives 
and about one hundred cars are necessary to haul 
the cane, and about one thousand men are em- 
ployed in the field and the works. Besides, one to 
two thousand head of cattle for hauling and slaugh- 
tering are needed. There are many such estab- 
lishments in Cuba, and there is room for more. 

Tobacco, while secondary to sugar, is far more 
profitable in proportion to acreage. This product 
grows well in all parts of the island, but the chief 
seat of its cultivation is along the southern slopes 
of the Sierra de los Organos, in Pinar del Rio—the 
famous Vuelta Abajo region, which produces the 
finest .article in the world. Good tobaccos are 
also exported from Trinidad, Cienfuegos, and 
Santiago. 



























A HORSE TRADE 


WITH A DEACON* 


By Epwarp Noyes WEstcotr 





Mrs. Bixbee went on with her needlework, with 
an occasional side glance at her brother, who was 
immersed in the gospel of his politics. Twice or 
thrice she opened her lips as if to address him, but 
apparently some restraining thought interposed. 
Finally, the impulse to utter her mind culminated. 
“Dave,” she said, “d’you know what Deakin Per- 
kins is sayin’ about ye?” 


David opened his paper so as to hide his face, and. 


the corners of his mouth twitched as he asked in 
return, ‘““Wa’al, what’s the deakin sayin’ now?” 

‘“He’s sayin’,” she replied, in a voice mixed with 
indignation and apprehension, “thet you sold him a 
balky horse, an’ he’s goin’ to hev’ the law on ye.” 
David’s shoulders shook behind the sheltering page, 
and his mouth expanded in a grin. 

“Wa’al,” he replied after a moment, lowering the 
paper and looking gravely at his companion over 
his glasses, “next to the deakin’s religious expe- 
rience, them of lawin’ an’ horseetradin’ air his 
strongest p’ints, an’ he works the hull on ’em to 
once sometimes.” 

The evasiveness of this generality was not lost on 
Mrs. Bixbee, and she pressed the point with, “Did 
ye? An’ will he?” 

“Yes, an’ no; an’ mebbe, an’ mebbe not,” was 
the categorical reply. 

“Wa’al,” she answered with a snap, “mebbe you 
call that an answer. I s’pose if you don’t want to 
let on, you won’t; but I do believe you’ve ben 
playin’ some trick on the deakin, an’ won’t own up. 
I do wish,” she added, “that if you hed to get rid 
of a balky horse onto somebody you’d hev picked 
out somebody else.” 

“When you got a balker to dispose of,” said 
David gravely, “you can’t alwus pick an’ choose. 
Fust come, fust served.” Then he went on more 
seriously: “Now, I'll tell ye. Quite a while ago; 
in fact, not long after I come to enjoy the priv’lidge 
of the deakin’s acquaintance, we had a deal. I 
wasn’t jest on my guard, knowin’ him to be a 
deakin, an’ all that, an’ he lied to me so splendid 
that I was took in, clean over my head. He done 
me so brown I was burnt in places, an’ you c’d 
smell smoke ’round me fer some time.” 

“Was it a horse?” asked Mrs. Bixbee gratu- 
itously. 

“Wa’al,” David replied, ‘““mebbe it had ben some 
time, but at that partic’lar time the only thing to 
determine that fact was that it wa’n’t nothin’ else.” 

“‘Wa’al, I declare!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bixbee, won- 
dering not more at the deacon’s turpitude than at 
the lapse in David’s acuteness, of which she had an 
immense opinion, but commenting only on the 
former. “I’m ’mazed at the deakin.” 

“VYes’m,” said David, with a grin, “I’m quite a 
liar myself when it comes right down to the hoss 
bus’nis’; but the deakin c’n give me both bowers 
ev'ry hand. He done it so slick that I had to laugh 
when I come to think it over; an’ I had witnesses 
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to the hull confab, too, that he didn’t know of, an’ 
I c’d ’ve showed him up in great shape if I’d had a 
mind to.” 

“Why didn’t ye?” said Aunt Polly, whose feel- 
ings about the deacon were undergoing a revulsion. 

“Wa’al, to tell ye the truth, I was so completely 
skunked that I hadn’t a word to say. I got rid o’ 
the thing fer what it was wuth fer hide an’ taller, 
an’ ’stid of squealin’ ’round the way you say he’s 
doin’, like a stuck pig, I kep’ my tongue between 
my teeth an’ laid to git even some time.” 

“You ort to’ve hed the law on him,” declared 
Mrs. Bixbee, now fully converted. “The old 
scamp!” 

“Wa’al,” was the reply, “I gen’all prefer to settle 
out of court, an’ in this partic’lar case, while I 
might ’a’ ben willin’ t’ admit that I hed ben did up, 
I didn’t feel much like swearin’ to it. I reckoned 
the time’d come when mebbe I’d git the laugh on 
the deakin, an’ it did, an’ we’re putty well settled 
now in full.” 

“You mean this last pufformance?” asked Mrs. 
3ixbee. “I wish you’d quit beatin’ about the bush, 
an’ tell me the hull story.” 

“Waal, it’s like this, then, if you will hev it. I 
was over to Whiteboro a while ago on a little mat- 
ter of worldly bus’nis, an’ I seen a couple of fellers 
halter-exercisin’ a hoss in the tavern yard. I stood 
‘round a spell watchin’ em, an’ when he come to a 
standstill I went an’ looked him over, an’ I liked 
his looks fust rate. 

“*Fer sale?’ I says. 

“*Wa’al,’ says the chap that was leadin’ him, ‘I 
never see the hoss that wa’n’t if the price was right.’ 

“*Your’n?’ I says. 

“*Mine an’ his’n,’ he says, noddin’ his head at the 
other feller. 

“*What ye askin’ fer him?’ I says. 

“*One-fifty,’ he says. 

“T looked him all over agin putty careful, an’ 
once or twice I kind o’ shook my head’s if I didn’t 
quite like what I seen, an’ when I got through I 
sort o’ half turned away without sayin’ anythin’, ’s 
if I’d seen enough. 

“*The’ ain’t a scratch ner a pimple on him,’ says 
the feller, kind o’ resentin’ my looks. ‘He’s sound 
an’ kind, an’ll stand without hitchin’, an’ a lady c’n 
drive him’s well’s a man.’ 

“*T ain’t got anythin’ agin him,’ I says, ‘an’ 
prob’ly that’s all true, ev’ry word on’t; but one- 
fifty’s a consid’able price fer a hoss these days. I 
hain’t no pressin’ use fer another hoss, an’, in fact,’ 
I says, ‘I’ve got one or two fer sale myself.’ 

““He’s wuth two hundred jest as he stands,’ the 
feller says. ‘He hain’t had no trainin’, an’ he c’n 
draw two men in a road wagin better’n fifty.’ 

“Wa’al, the more I looked at him the better I 
liked him, but I only says, ‘Jes’ so, jes’ so, he may 
be wuth the money, but jest as I’m fixed now he 
ain’t wuth it to me, an’ I hain’t got that much 
money with me if he was,’ I says. The other feller 
hadn’t said nothin’ up to that time, an’ he broke in 










































































now. ‘I s’pose you’d take him fer a gift, wouldn’t 
ye?’ he says, kind o’ sneerin’. 

““*Wa’al, yes,’ I says, ‘I dunno but I would if 
you’d throw in a pound of tea an’ a halter.’ 


“He kind o’ laughed an’ says, ‘Wa’al, this ain’t. 


no gift enterprise, an’ 1 guess we ain't goin’ to 
trade, but I’d like to know,’ he says, ‘jest as a mat- 
ter of curios’ty, what you’d say he was wuth to ye?’ 

**Wa’al,’ I says, ‘I come over this mornin’ to see 
a feller that owed me a ‘trifle o’ money. Exceptin’ 
of some loose change, what he paid me’s all I got 
with me,’ I says, takin’ out my wallet. ‘That wad’s 
got a hundred an’ twenty-five into it, an’ if you’d 
sooner have your hoss an’ halter than the wad,’ I 
says, ‘why, I'll bid ye good-day.’ 

* “You're offerin’ one-twenty-five fer the hoss an’ 
halter?’ he says. 

“*That’s what I’m doin’,’ I says. 

“*You’ve made a trade,’ he says, puttin’ out his 
hand fer the money an’ handin’ the halter over to 
me.” 

“An’ didn’t ye suspicion nuthin’ when he took ye 
up like that?’ asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“I did smell woolen some,” said David, “but I 
had the hoss an’ they had the money, an’ as fur’s I 
c’d see, the critter was all right. Howsomever, I 
says to ’em: ‘This here’s all right, fur’s it’s gone, 
but you’ve talked putty strong ’bout this hoss. I 
don’t know who you fellers be, but I c’n find out,’ I 
says. Then the fust feller that done the talkin’ ’bout 
the hoss put in an’ says, ‘The’ hain’t ben one word 
said to you about this hoss that wan’t gospel truth, 
not one word!’ An’ when I come to think on’t 
afterward,” said David, with a half laugh, “it mebbe 
wan't gospel truth, but it was good enough jury 
truth. I guess this ain’t over’n above interestin’ to 
ye, is it?” he asked, after a pause, looking doubt- 
fully at his sister. 

“Yes, ’tis,” she asserted. “I’m lookin’ forrered 
to where the deakin’ comes in, but you jest tell it in 
your own way.” 

“T’ll git there all in good time,” said David, “but 
some of the point of the story’ll be lost if I don’t 
tell ye what come fust.” 

“T allow to stan’ it’s long’s you can,” she said 
encouragingly, “seein’ what work I had gettin’ ye 
started. Did ye find out anythin’ ’bout them 
fellers?” 

“T ast the barn man if he knowed who they was, 
an’ he said he never seen ’em till the yestiddy be- 
fore, an’ he didn’t know ’em f’m Adam. They 
come along with a couple of hosses, one drivin’ an’ 
t’other leadin’—the one I bought. I ast him if they 
knowed who I was, an’ he said one on ’em axt him, 
an’ he told him. The feller said to him, seein’ me 
drive up: “That’s a putty likely-lookin’ hoss. Who’s 
drivin’ him?’ An’ he says to the feller, “That’s Dave 
Harum, f’m over to Homeville. He’s a great feller 
fer hosses,’ he says.” 

“Dave,” said Mrs. Bixbee, “them chaps jest laid 
fer ye, didn’t they?” 

“T reckon they did,” he admitted; “an’ they was 
as slick a pair as was ever drawed to,” which ex- 
pression was lost upon his sister. David rubbed the 
fringe of yellowish-gray hair which éncircled his 
bald pate for a moment. 

“Wa’al,” he resumed, “after the talk with the 
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barn man, I smelt woolen stronger’n ever, but I 
didn’t say nothin’, an’ had the mare hitched an’ 
started back. Old Jinny drives with one hand, an’ 
I c’d watch the new one ail right, an’ as we come 
along I begun to think I wa’n’t stuck after all. I 
never see a hoss travel evener an’ nicer, an’ when 
we come to a good level place I sent the old mare 
along the best she knew, an’ the new one never 
broke his gait, an’ kep’ right up ’ithout ’par’ntly 
half tryin’; an’ Jinny don’t take most folks’ dust, 
neither. I swan! ’fore I got home I reckoned I'd 
jest as good as made seventy-five, anyway.” 

“Then the’ wa’n’t nothin’ the matter with him, 
after all,”” commented Mrs. Bixbee in rather a dis- 
appointed tone. 

“The meanest thing top of the earth was the mat- 
ter with him,” declared David, “but I didn’t find 
it out till the next afternoon, an’ then I found it out 
good. I hitched him to the open buggy an’ went 
‘round by the East road, ’cause that ain’t so much 
traveled. He went along all right till we got a mile 
or so out of the village, an’ then I slowed him down 
to a walk. Wa’al, sir, scat my ! He hadn't 
walked more’n a rod ’fore he come to a dead stan’- 
still. I clucked an’ git-app’d, an’ finely took the 
gad to him a little; but he only jest kind o’ humped 
up a little, an’ stood like he’d took a root.” 

“Wa’al, now!” exclainied Mrs. Bixbee. 

“Yes’m,” said David; “I was stuck in ev’ry sense 
of the word.” 

“What d’ye do?” 

“Wa’al, I tried all the tricks I knowed, an’ 1 could 
lead him, but when I was in the buggy he wouldn’t 
stir till he got good an’ ready; ’n’ then he’d start of 
his own accord an’ go on a spell, an’ 

“Did he keep it up?” Mrs. Bixbee interrupted. 

“Wa’al, I s’d say he did. I finely got home with 
the critter, but I thought one time I’d either hev 
to lead him or spend the night on the East road. 
He balked five sep’rate times, varyin’ in length, an’ 
it was dark when we struck the barn.” 

“T should hev thought you’d a-wanted to kill 
him,” said Mrs. Bixbee; “an’ the fellers that sold 
him to’ ye, too.” 

“The’ was times,” David replied, with a nod of 
his head, “when if he’d a fell down dead I wouldn’t 
hev figgered on puttin’ a band on my hat; but it 
don’t never pay to git mad with a hoss; an’ as far’s 
the feller I bought him of, when I remembered how 
he told me he’d stand without hitchin’, I swan! I 
had to laugh. I did, for a fact. Stand without 
hitchin’! He, he, he!” 

“T guess you wouldn’t think it was so awful 
funny if you hadn’t gone and stuck that horse onto 
Deakin Perkins, an’ I don’t see how you done it.” 

“Mebbe that is part of the joke,” David allowed, 
“an’ I'll tell ye th’ rest on’t. Th’ next day I hitched 
the new one to the dem’crat wagin an’ put in a lot 
of straps an’ rope, an’ started off fer the East road 
agin. He was fust rate till we come to about the 
place were we had the fust trouble, an’ sure enough 
he balked agin. I leaned over an’ hit him a smart 
cut on the off shoulder, but he only humped a little, 
an’ never lifted a foot. Then I got down an’ I 
strapped that animal so’t he couldn’t move nothin’ 
but his head an’ tail, an’ got back into the buggy. 
Wa’al, bomby, it may ’a’ ben ten minutes, or it may 
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’a’ ben more or less—it’s slow work settin’ still be- 
hind a balkin’ horse—he was ready to go on his 
own account, but he couldn’t budge. He kind o’ 
looked around, much as to say, ‘What on earth’s 
the matter?’ an’ then he tried another move, an’ 
then another, but no go. Then I got down an’ took 
the hopples off an’ then climbed back into the 
buggy, an’ says ‘Cluck’ to him, an’ off he stepped as 
chipper as could be, an’ we went joggin’ along ali 
right mebbe two mile, an’ when I slowed up, up he 
come agin. I gin him another clip in the same 
place on the shoulder, an’ I got down an’ tied him 
up again, an’ the same thing happened as before, 
on'y it didn’t take him quite so long to make up 
his mind about startin’, an’ we went some further 
without a hitch. But I had to go through the puf- 
formance the third time before he got it into his 
head that if he didn’t go when I wanted he couldn’t 
go when he wanted, an’ that didn’t suit him; an’ 
when he felt the whip on the shoulder it meant 
bus’nis.” 

“Was that the end of his balkin’?” asked Mrs. 
Bixbee. 

“I had to give him one more go-round,” said 
David, ‘“‘an’ after that I didn’t have no more trouble 
with him. He showed symptoms at times, but a 
touch of the whip on the shoulder alwus fetched 
him. I alwus carried them straps, though, till the 
last two or three times.” 

‘‘Wa’al, what’s the deakin kickin’ about, then?” 
asked Aunt Polly. “You're jest sayin’ you broke 
him of balkin’.” 

“Wa’al,” said David slowly, “some hosses will 
balk with some folks an’ not with others. You 
can’t most alwus gen’ally tell.” 

“Didn’t the deakin have a chance to try him?” 

“He had all the chance he ast fer,” replied David. 
“Fact 1s, he done most of the sellin’, as weil’s the 
buyin’, himself.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Wa’al,” said David, “it come about like this: 
After I’d got the hoss where I c’d handle him I be- 
gun to think I’d had some int’restin’ an’ valu’ble 
experience, an’ it wan’t scarcely fair to keep it all 
to myself. I didn’t want no patent on’t, an’ I was 
willin’ to let some other feller git a piece. So one 
mornin’, week before last—let’s see, week ago 
Tuesday it was, an’ a mighty nice mornin’ it was, 
too—one o’ them days that kind o’ lib’ral up your 
mind—I allowed to hitch an’ drive up past the 
deakin’s an’ back, an’ mebbe git somethin’ to 
strengthen my faith, et cetery, in case I run acrost 
him. Wa’al, ’s I come along I seen the deakin 
putterin’ ’round, an’ I waved my hand to him an’ 
went by a-kitin’. I went up the road a ways an’ 
killed a little time, an’ when I come back there was 
the deakin, as I expected. He was leanin’ over the 
fence, an’ as I jogged up he hailed me, an’ I 
pulled up. 

“*Mornin’, Mr. Harum,’ he says. 

“*Mornin’, deakin,’ I says. ‘How are ye? an’ 
how’s Mis’ Perkins these days?’ 

“I’m fair,’ he says, ‘fair to middlin’; but Mis’ 
Perkins is ailin’ some—as usyul,’ he savs.” 

“They do say,” put in Mrs. Bixbee, “thet Mis’ 
Perkins don’t hev much of a time herself.” 

“Guess she hez all the time the’ is,” answered 
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David. “Wa’al,” he went on, “we passed the time: 
o’ day, an’ talked a spell about the weather an’ all 
that, an’ finely I straightened up the lines as if 1 
was goin’ on, an’ then I says: ‘Oh, by the way,’ I 
says, ‘I jest thought on’t. I heard Dominie White 
was lookin’ fer a hoss that’d suit him.’ ‘I hain’t 
heard,’ he says; but I see in a minute he had—an’ 
it really was a fact—an’ I says, ‘I’ve got a roan colt 
risin’ five, that I took on a debt a spell ago, that 
I'll sell reasonable, that’s as likely an’ nice ev'ry © 
way a young hoss as ever I owned. I don’t need 
him,’ I says, ‘an’ didn’t want to take him, but it 
was that or nothin’ at the time, an’ glad to git it, 
an’ I'll sell him a barg’in. Now, what I want to say 
to you, deakin, is this: That hoss’d suit the dominie 
to a tee, in my opinion, but the dominie won’t come 
to me. Now, if you was to say to him—bein’ in 
his church, an’ all thet,’ I says, ‘that you c’d get him 
the right kind of a hoss, he’d believe you, an’ you 
an’ me’d be doin’ a little stroke of bus’nis, an’ a 
favor to the dominie into the bargain. The domi- 
nie’s well off,’ I says, ‘an’ c’n afford to drive a good 
x99 

“What did the deakin say?” asked Aunt Polly, as 
David stopped for breath. 

“IT didn’t expect him to jump down my throat,” 
he answered ; “but I seen him prick up his ears, an’ 
all the time I was talkin’ I noticed him lookin’ my 
hoss over, head an’ foot. ‘Now, I ’member,’ he 
says, ‘hearin’ sunthin’ "bout Mr. White’s lookin’ fer 
a hoss, though when you fust spoke on’t it had 
slipped my mind. Of course,’ he says, ‘the’ ain’t 
any real reason why Mr. White shouldn’t deal with 
you direct, an’ yit mebbe I could do more with him 
’‘n you could. But,’ he says, ‘I wa’n’t cal’latin’ to 
go t’ the village this mornin’, an’ I sent my hired 
man off with my drivin’ hoss. Mebbe I'll drop 
‘round in a day or two,’ he says, ‘an’ look at the 
roan.’ 

“*You mightn’t ketch me,’ I says, ‘an’ I want to 
show him myself; an’ more’n that,’ I says, ‘Dug 
Robinson’s after the dominie. I'll tell ye,’ I says, 
‘you jest git in ’ith me an’ go down an’ look at him, 
an’ I’ll send ye back or drive ye back, an’ if you’ve 
got anythin’ special on hand you needn’t be gone 
three-quarters of an hour,’ I says.” 

“He come, ‘did he?” inquired Mrs. Bixbee. 

“He done so,” said David sententiously. “Jest 
as I knowed he would, after he’d hem’d an’ haw’d 
about so much, an’ he rode a mile an’ a half livelier 
‘n he done in a good while, I reckon. He had to 
pull that old broad-brim of his’n down to his ears, 
an’ don’t you forgit it. He, he, he, he! The road 
was jest full o’ hosses. Wa’al, we drove into the 
yard, an’ I told the hired man to unhitch the bay 
hoss and fetch out the roan, an’ while he was bein’ 
unhitched the deakin stood round an’ never took 
his eyes off’n him, an’ I knowed I wouidn’t sell 
the deakin no roan hoss that day, even if I wanted 
to. But when he come out I begun to crack him 
up, an’ I talked hoss fer all I was wuth. The 
deakin looked him over in a don’t-care kind of 
way,'an’ didn’t ‘parently give much heed to what I 
was sayin’. Finely, I says, ‘Wa’al, what do you 
think of him?’ ‘Wa’al,’ he says, ‘he seems to be a 
likely enough critter, but I don’t believe he’d suit 
Mr. White—‘fraid not,’ he says. ‘What you askin’ 
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‘One-fifty,’ I says, ‘an’ he’s a 


fer him?’ he says. 
cheap hoss at the money;’ but,” added the speaker 
with a laugh, “I knowed I might’s well of said a 


thousan’,. The deakin wa’n’t buyin’ no roan colts 
that mornin’.” 

“What did he say?” asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“*Wa’al,’ he says, ‘wa’al, I guess you ought to 
git that much fer him, but I’m ’fraid he ain’t what 
Mr. White wants.’ An’ then, ‘That’s quite a hoss 
we come down with,’ he says. ‘Had him long?’ 
‘Jest long ’nough to git ’quainted with him,’ I says. 
‘Mebbe we c’d shade the price a little.’ ‘No,’ he 
says, ‘I guess not. I don’t need another hoss jest 
now. An’ then, after a minute he says, ‘Say, mebbe 
the bay hoss we drove’d:come nearer the mark fer 
White, if he’s all right. Jest as soon I’d look at 
him?’ he says. ‘Wa’al, I hain’t no objections, but 
I guess he’s more of a hoss than the dominie’d care 
for, but I'll go an’ fetch him out,’ I says. So 1 
brought him out, an’ the deakin looked him all 
over. I see it was a case of love at fust sight, as the 
story-book says. ‘Looks all right,’ he says, ‘I'll 
tell ye,’ I says, ‘what the feller I bought him of told 
me.’ ‘What’s that?’ says the deakin. ‘He said to 
me,’ I says, “that hoss hain’t got a scratch ner a 
pimple on him. He’s sound an’ kind, an’ll stand 
without hitchin’, an’ a lady c’d drive him as well’s 
a man.”’ 

“*That’s what he said to me,’ I says, ‘an’ it’s 
every word on’t true. You’ve seen whether or not 
he c’n travel,’ I says, ‘an’, so fur’s I’ve seen, he 
ain’t fraid of nothin’.’ ‘D’ye want to sell him?’ the 
deakin says. ‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘I ain’t offerin’ him 
fer sale. You'll go a good ways,’ I says, ’fore you'll 
strike such another; but, of course, he ain’t the 
only hoss in the world, an’ I never had anythin’ in 
the hoss line I wouldn’t sell at some price.’ ‘Wa’al,’ 
he says, ‘what d’ye ask fer him?’ ‘Wa/’al,’ I says, 
‘if my own brother was to ask me that question I’d 
say to him two hundred dollars, cash down, an’ I 
wouldn’t hold the offer open an hour,’ I says.” 

“My!” ejaculated Aunt Polly. “Did he take you 
up?” 

“*That’s more’n I give fer a hoss ’n a good 
while,’ he says, shakin’ his head, ‘an’ more’n I c’n 
afford, I’m ’fraid.’ ‘All right,’ I says, ‘I c’n afford 
to keep him;’ but I knew I had the deakin same as 
the woodchuck had Skip. ‘Hitch up the roan,’ I 
says to Mike, ‘the deakin wants to be took up to 
his house.’ ‘Is that your last word?’ he says. ‘That’s 
what it is,’ I says. “Two hundred, cash down.’ ” 

_ “Didn't ye dast to trust the deakin?” asked Mrs. 
Bixbee. 

“Polly,” said David, “there’s a number of holes 
in a ten-foot ladder. The deakin ain’t much used to 
payin’ the other feller’s price,” he said, “an’ it was 
like pullin’ teeth; but he wanted that hoss more’n 
a cow wants a calf, an’ after a little more squimmid- 
gin’ he hauled out his wallet an’ forked over. Mike 
come-out with the roan, an’ off the deakin went, 
leadin’ the bay hoss.” 

“T don’t see,” said Mrs. Bixbee, looking up at 
her brother, ‘thet after all the’ was anythin’ you said 
to the deakin thet he could ketch holt on.” 

“The’ wa’n’t nothin’,” he replied. “The only 
thing he c’n complain about’s what I didn’t say to 


him.” 


“Hain’t he said anythin’ to ye?” Mrs. Bixbee 
inquired 

“He, he, he, he! He hain’t but once, an’ the’ 
wa’n’t but little of it then.” . 

“How?” 

“Wa’al, the day but one after the deakin sold 
himself to Mr. Stickin’-Plaster I had an arrant three 
or four mile or so up past his place, an’ when I was 
comin’ back, along bout four or half past, it come 
on to rain like all possessed. I had my old umbrel’ 
—though it didn’t hender me f’m gettin’ more or 
less wet, an’ I sent the old mare along fer all she 
knew. As I come along to within a mile f’m the 
deakin’s house I seen somebody in the road, an’ 
when I come up closter I see it was the deakin him- 
self, in trouble, an’ I kind o’ slowed up to see what 
was goin’ on. There he was, settin’ all humped up 
with his ole broad-brim hat slopin’ down his back, 
a-sheddin’ water like a roof. Then I seen him lean 
over an’ larrup the hoss with the ends of the lines 
fer all he was wuth. It appeared he hadn’t no whip, 
an’ it wouldn’t done him no good if he’d had. Wa’al, 
sir, rain or no rain, I jest pulled up to watch him. 
He’d larrup a spell, an’ then he’d set back; an’ then 
he’d lean over an’ try it agin, harder’n ever. Scat 
my ! I thought I’d die a-laughin’. I couldn’t 
hardly cluck to the mare when I got ready to move 
on. I drove alongside an’ pulled up. ‘Hullo, 
deakin,’ I says, ‘what’s the matter?’ He looked up 
at me, an’ I won’t say he was the maddest man I 
ever. see, but he was long ways the maddest-lookin’ 
man, an’ he shook his fist at me jest like one o’ the 
unregen’rit. ‘Consarn ye, Dave Harum!’ he says, 
‘T’'ll hev the law on ye fer this.’ “What fer?’ I says. 
‘I didn’t make it come on to rain, did I? I says. 
‘You know mighty well what fer,’ he says. ‘You 
sold me the damned beast,’ he says, ‘an’ he’s balked 
with me nine times this afternoon, an’ I'll fix ye for 
t,’ he says. ‘Wa’al, deakin,’ I says, ‘I’m ’fraid the 
squire’s office’ll be shut up ‘fore you git there, but 
I’ll take any word you’d like to send. You know I 
told ye,’ I says, ‘that he’s stand ’ithout hitchin’.’ An’ 
at that he only jest kind o’ choked an’ sputtered. 
He was so mad he couldn’t say nothin’, an’ on I 
drove, an’ when I got about forty rod or so I looked 
back, an’ there was the deakin a-comin’ along the 
road with as much of his shoulders as he could git 
under his hat an’ leadin’ his new hoss. He, he, he, 
he! Oh, my stars an’ garters! Say, Polly, it paid 
me fer bein’ born into this vale o’ tears. It did, I 
declare for’t!” Aunt Polly wiped her eyes on her 
apron. 

“But, Dave,” she said, “did the deakin really say 
that word?” 

“Wa’al,” he replied, “if.’twa’n’t that, it was the 
puttiest imitation on’t that ever I heard.” 

“David,” she continued, “don’t you think it putty 
mean to badger the deakin so’t he swore, an’ then 
laugh about it? An’ I s’pose you’ve told the story 
all over.” 

“Mis’ Bixbee,” said David emphatically, “if I’d 
paid good, money to see a funny show I’d be a 
blamed fool if I didn’t laugh, wouldn’t I? That 
specticle of the deakin cost me consid’able, but it 
was more’n wuth it. But,” he added, “I guess the 
way the thing stands now I ain’t so much out on 


the hull.” 
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The Drama: Zangwill and the Criticasters....,....ss0.++++ The Chicago Dial 

Like all speakers of the unvarnished truth, Mr. 
Zangwill finds that his message is anything but ac- 
ceptable in many quarters. To say nothing of the 
wounded susceptibilities of dramatic managers, and 
of the men who fabricate the kind of play that the 
managers want, the journeymen who write “dra- 
matic criticism” for the newspaper press are quite 
comically outraged by his outspoken remarks. 
Many of them have been saying much the same 
thing, in a more guarded way, all along; but they 
profess themselves outraged by the antics of this 
bull in the china-shop of modern vaudeville, and 
cheap farce, and tawdry melodrama. They would 
roar you as gently as any sucking-dove, but they 
would not for the world speak the plain truth in 
plain words; and as for the scintillating words and 
keen thrusts that flash from Mr. Zangwill’s armory, 
they are wholly incapable of forging and wielding 
the needed weapons. Indeed, the lot of these gentle- 
men who write about the nightly happenings of the 
stage is no pleasant one. They have to deaden 
whatever artistic conscience they may possess, to 
invent euphemistic phrases for the characterization 
of bad plays, to pretend that the contemporary 
English stage is interesting when they know in their 
heart of hearts that it is not, and, above all, to 
simulate a virtuous and fiery indignation when 
some dramatist of genius traverses the petty con- 
ventions of an artificial seemliness and probes hu- 
man life to its depths. The treatment accorded to 
Dr. Ibsen during the past ten years by nearly all 
newspaper critics stands in everlasting and shame- 
ful evidence of their shallow incompetence as a 
tribe. 

We are glad, then, that Mr. Zangwill has stirred 
the waters in which these criticasters disport them- 
selves, and has called widespread public attention to 
a few home truths concerning plays and playgoers. 
He has said nothing new about the subject—there is 
nothing new to say—but he has placed a pretty wit 
at the service of a few of the old ideas, and some of 
his observations are pointed enough to pierce the 
utmost thickness of the Philistine hide. There is 
penetrative energy in such phrases as the following: 
“The modern receipt for a successful play is a pay- 
ing compound of snivel, drivel, and devil.” “The 
old actors are dead and buried, but the plays are 
dead and printed. You can buy them at the price of 
eggs, twenty-five cents a dozen, and they are mostly 
bad.” “The critic no more represents the simple 
and occasional playgoer than a congressman repre- 
sents the baby he kisses.” The taste of these say- 
ings is dubious, but an exhibition of bad taste is no 
new thing to Mr. Zangwill’s readers. Free from 
this reproach are such acute sayings as these: 
“Irving’s respect for Tennyson is unique in the his- 
tory of the stage—and of Irving.” “Ibsen’s ink 
often runs in the veins of his characters.” “The 
French stage has never lost its literary tradition. 
We have legitimatized its children, we have turned 
its intrigues into flirtations ; but such virtue has its 
own reward.” The lecture from which these ex- 
cerpts are made is a sort of Gatling gun of epi- 


grams, and its deadly fire is sustained for more than 
an hour with but brief pretermissions. 

The essential contention of this- censor of a de- 
graded art is that our playmongers are apt to for- 
get that it is a form of art with which they are con- 
cerned. When we think what the drama has been 
as a factor in civilization, when we recall the noble 
uses to which the stage has been put in other times 
and lands, when we reflect upon the possibilities, 
for instruction and edification, of the play which is 
conceived as something finer than a means of 
amusement, we cannot but view with contempt the 
English play which we get from the theatrical syn- 
dicate and the “bad shopkeepers” of Mr. Zangwill’s 
invective. And when we realize that the drama is 
still treated as a fine art in France and Germany, in 
Spain and Italy, in Russia and Scandinavia, while 
in the English-speaking countries alone it has fallen 
to a level which makes meaningless any mention of 
art in its discussion, we may well bow our heads 
with shame. This is a general truth of which there 
is no effective denying, for the occasional manager 
of high ideals and the occasional play of literary 
quality serve only to emphasize the pass to which 
the majority of plays and managers have come. It 
is no more than the simple truth to say that our au- 
diences do not want ideas in their plays; they want 
costumes, and tricks of stage-carpentry, and farcical 
situations; they are hugely delighted by a catchy 
song or an utterly irrelevant dance; they will tol- 
erate sentiment if not too delicate, and even passion 
if its origin be not too deep within the soul; but 
ideas they will not have on any terms. 

Is our popular artistic standard lower in matters 
pertaining to the stage than it is in matters that con- 
cern the other forms of art endeavor? Mr. Zang- 
will thinks that it is; but we are not so sure. It is 
popular taste in “literature that makes possible the 
existence of the class of newspapers that so disgrace 
American civilization. Surely the stage, at its 
basest, can do no worse than that. If we seem to 
set up a higher standard for books than we do for 
plays, it must be remembered that the bad play 
forces itself more obtrusively upon public attention 
than the bad book. People view the former in pub- 
lic, as it were, and it is discussed in the public press ; 
whereas the latter is read in private, and the critic 
usually ignores it altogether. Beneath the lowest 
stratum of books that are thought deserving of 
mention by newspaper reviewers, there is a still 
lower stratum that makes up the chief reading of 
countless thousands of people, as far as they read 
books at all. But the theatres that provide the cor- 
responding forms of cheap sentiment and vulgarity 
are conspicuous in the public eye, and have their 
place in the daily or weekly theatrical summaries. 
We doubt, then very much if the taste of the 
real public be any better in its reading than in its 
acting. 

When we consider music, painting and sculpture, 
much the same principles hold true. As in litera- 
ture, so in the case of these arts, we can never learn 
what the masses really like, because we cannot 
readily catch them (as we can at a theatre) in the act 
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of what stands to them for zsthetic contemplation. 
But from the popularity of certain forms of music, 
and of certain forms of the graphic arts—forms in 
which imbecility and vulgarity seek to outrival each 
other—we may at least shrewdly surmise that the 
taste of the dear public is here, as with books and 
plays, in almost equally evil case. 

Yet when all is said, one important consideration 
remains. In literature, the finest forms of art are 
accessible to everybody. This statement is also 
measurably true of music, and painting and sculp- 
ture. One can to a considerable extent come to un- 
derstand the ideals of these arts by the study of pho- 
tographs and scores. At all events, the large cities 
afford actual examples of the highest achievements 
of these arts. But even the large cities rarely, if 
ever, afford to the spectator examples of what 
the art dramatic at its highest can do. They may 
show us marvelous stage-effects, but they do not 
show us sincerity of purpose and unity of artistic 
endeavor. 

In this respect, it is true that in England and 
America the drama stands upon a lower level than 
the other arts. We can all read the greatest litera- 
ture at home; we can often hear the greatest music 
perfectly periormed; we can view some of the 
greatest works of painting and sculpture in the 
originals and all of them in trustworthy reproduc- 
tion ; but we cannot witness such productions of the 
great plays as are to be witnessed in the theatres of 
the European continent. Our productions may 
cost a great deal more, and be more dazzling to 
most of the senses, but they do not make art their 
foremost consideration, and they justify the re- 
proach that in our time has fallen upon the English- 
speaking stage. 





The *‘ Hoe-Down "' Fiddler.......... M. L. De Motte.......... The International 

During the log cabin era of the Middle West, a 
matter of fifty years ago, nearly every neighbor- 
hood had its fiddler. The young people generally, 
and those inclined to merrymaking among the older 
ones, regarded him with favor, and took special 
pains to make him feel himself an honored guest. 
The more substantial element, those who were en- 
grossed in clearing away the immense growth of 
timber, and making homes for themselves and their 
posterity, merely tolerated him. When the heat of 
that hardest, longest and most momentous battle of 
the New World was on, the battle against the 
forests, those who were fighting it in earnest looked 
upon an idler—with some reason, too—as almost a 
criminal. To them the fiddler was at best what the 
Scotch call a “ne’er do weel,” and the German 
“ein nix nutz,” and it was grudgingly that they 
conceded him the privilege of remaining in the 
neighborhood. 

Both the fiddler and his music were the product 
of pioneer conditions, and flourished best in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the frontier line; and now that 
that line has been pushed westward into the Pacific 
Ocean, they will not again be met with, unless some 
new continent be discovered for another generation 
of Americans to conquer. 

The “hoe-down” fiddler had no conception of 
harmony, but was full to the very ends of his fingers 
and toes with melody. If two met with their fiddles 
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they played by turns. If they played the same piece 
in the same way, which seldom happened, they 
tuned to the same pitch and both played the melody. 
Many of their tunes were never written. The manu- 
script of their most familiar pieces would have been 
as unintelligible to them as the hieroglyphics of 
buried cities. The tunes they knew they learned 
from hearing another play, and they played them 
over and over, day after day, and year after year, 
until they became, as it were, a part of their very 
nature. The names by which they designated their 
favorite pieces were as singular as the pieces them- 
selves, and were of like pioneer origin. Among 
them were Gray Eagle, Arkansas Traveler, Bear 
Dance, Drunken Indian, Possum Trot, Natchez- 
under-the-hill, and Hell-up-the-Wabash. 

To give the “hoe-down” fiddler a musical educa- 
tion would have been to make a new creature of 
him. To teach him the music of science and art, 
and lift his fiddle from his abdomen to his shoulder, 
would have stopped forever the flow of that quaint 
melody of which he was in a certain sense master. 
The two classes of music cannot exist together in 
the same person. 

The position of his body when playing was 
unique, to say the least of it. He could not play 
standing. The almost universal pioneer seat, the 
split bottomed chair, suited him. When his fiddle 
was in tune, a matter of great care to him, and he 
was seated ready to begin, he threw his right leg 
over his left one; rested his left hand, in which was 
the neck of the fiddle, on his right knee—the body 
of the instrument extending upward and to the 
right, the back resting against the right side of the 
abdomen—turned his face squarely to the left, and 
was ready for all night, or all day, as might be re- 
quired. He was the picture of contentment while 
he played. If he had any cares, they floated away 
on the melody of his favorite tunes, and did not re- 
turn until the playing was finished. 





Aubrey Beardsley..........+++ Penrhyn Staniaws,. .......++ The Book Buyer 


Perhaps one of his most peculiar traits was his 
dread—I was going to say terror—of adverse criti- 
cism. He took all criticism very seriously, and 
some of the onslaughts made upon him almost 
broke his heart. I think, had some of the critics 
known the pain they inflicted, they would have been 
more kind. I remember that he once called upon 
me in excellent spirits. He had published.some 
drawings under an assumed name in the Yellow 
Book. The critics, who made a habit of ridiculing 
his work, had vied with each other in praise of these 
drawings, venting at the same time their temper on 
all drawings signed “Aubrey Beardsley” I never, 
before or after, saw him in such a happy frame of 
mind. His boyish ruse had been successful, and a 
thorn had been removed. 

He had two predominant ambitions—one to be a 
romantic poet, the other to be a painter. The early 
Italian masters were his favorites ; he admitted their 
influence on his black-and-white work. He stoutly 
denied having received any inspiration from the 
Japanese. He had a thorough knowledge of Latin; 
he conversed in French as fluently as in English— 
of the latter, he was a master. A dandy always ex- 
cited his admiration; he was fond of fine clothes 
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himself, and usually dressed in excellent taste. He 
was, in short, excessively cultured; to listen to his 
talk was as great a pleasure as to watch his graceful 
gestures while he spoke; his vocabulary was well 
chosen, his manners were graceful and courtly, 
though, perhaps, somewhat effeminate, and so 
marked that they became mannerisms. 





PT NE. c cccccupesnccennioerssbavoransonteed Baltimore Herald 

Before the play was put on the boards the name 
of Cyrano de Bergerac was unknown to the ordi- 
nary reader; in fact, was unheard of except among 
those few burrowing scholars who revel in forgot- 
ten tombs, delight in obscure authors, trace things 
to their origins and experience the keenest satisfac- 
- tion in showing that a striking work of genius was 
not really original with the man who was supposed 
to have written it, but was either a plagiarism out- 
right or suggested by some previous work of which 
the world had never heard. Yet in his time Cyrano 
was a notable character, and made more of a sensa- 
tion during his thirty-five years of life than millions 
of other men in the allotted three-score and ten. He 
was born in Paris in 1619 and died in 1655, so that 
he flashed like a meteor across two, reigns--a portion 
of that of Louis XIII. and the first few years of La 
Grande Monarque, a period when Paris was France, 
the court was Paris, and when the court was in all 
its glory. His name was Savinien de Cyrano, Ber- 


gerac being an afterthought, suggested by his pub- . 


lisher. When Cyrano’s first book was ready for the 
press he and the publisher, for some reason, agreed 
that the name of the author was unsatisfactory, and 
according to one historian seemed to have been un- 
decided which was best, “Savinien de Cyrano Ber- 
gerac,” “Bergerac de Cyrano” or “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” finally settling upon the last as being the 
most euphonious of the three. 

From his earliest years Cyrano manifested that 
independence of mind, that fearlessness of thought 
and action which made him famous as a dare-devil 
in the city where military desperadoes were to be 
found at every corner. When he was nine years old 
he was sent to a country curé to be educated, but 
ere he had spent twelve months in the house of the 
priest the boy denounced him to his face as “an ig- 
norant old ass,” and left his house. His parents, 
worthy but apparently commonplace and rather 
dull people, knew not what to do with a boy whose 
natural depravity showed itself at such a tender age 
by cursing a dignitary of the Church, but Cyrano 


himself knew what he wanted, and insisted on being — 


sent to the College of Beauvais. Thither he went 
soon to find a sphere of action more to his taste as 
a Gascon cadet in the guards. This career was 
opened to him by a friend, Lebret by name, a life- 
long intimate, and his subsequent biographer, who 
was destined by his parents for the priesthood, but 
as a curious preparation ere his ecclesiastical studies 
commenced, was placed in the guards to serve a 
term as a soldier. 

Scarcely nineteen years old when he entered the 
cadets, he was even at this early day separated from 
other men by a natural deformity as conspicuous 
as the distortion of a member, a nose of monstrous 
size and painful redness, the latter peculiarity ap- 
parently being the result of hereditary scrofula or 
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some other taint of the blood. Its shape, accord- 
ing to the best of testimony of the five extant por- 
traits of the hero, was a pronounced Roman of 
prodigious size, and not the commonplace, fat at the 
top and thick at the bottom nose worn by Coquelin 
and Mansfield. Cyrano’s nose was his weak point ; 
he was ashamed of it, and so sensitive was he that 
when he swaggered along the public streets and 
promenades of the gay capital or strutted into a 
café or wine shop a smile provoked by the “outré 
forerunner” of his countenance instantly attracted 
his attention, and was succeeded by an offer of his 
card. The time he spent in the guards was his 
“sturm und drang” period, for during this time oc- 
curred most of the dare-devil exploits accredited to 
him in his biography, and the anecdotal memoirs of 
the day. 

On one occasion, when in attendance at the 
theatre, he became offended with Montfleury, the 
actor, rose in the audience, ordered him to leave the 
stage and not appear again in public for a month, 
and strange as it may seem, such was the dread in 
which Cyrano was held, such his known reputation 
for keeping his word, that his command in this in- 
stance was obeyed. The incident is introduced in 
the play much as it occurred; the objecting au- 
dience and the offer of De Bergerac to fight the en- 
tire house, one at a time or all together, just as they 
pleased, being rendered by Rostand with close 
fidelity to the actual occurrence as testified to by 
the annals of the time. 

The Gascon Cadets took part in two campaigns 
while Cyrano was among their number. In the first, 
in 1639, they were sent to Mouzon to oppose the ° 
German advance-into France. The town was be- 
sieged, and, during a sortie, made for the purpose of 
breaking down a portion of the enemy’s works, 
Bergerac was struck by a musket ball and spent 
several months in the hospital. He recovered in 
time to rejoin his company at the siege of Arras in 
1640, and in a mélee near one of the gates he re- 
ceived a sword wound in the throat which termi- 
nated his military career. He was then only twenty- 
one, but the best known man in Paris or France, . 
celebrated not only for his daring, but also as a wit, 
a scholar, a writer. 

For a period of fourteen years, from the siege of 
Arras in 1640 to his death, at the beginning of 1655, 
Cyrano devoted himself to philosophy and letters, 
and.in his day made as great a reputation in both as 
he formerly had done with his sword. A queer 
story is told by a writer of that day of his entrance 
into the philosophical school of Gassendi. Cyrano, 
determined to become a philosopher, proceeded to 
the school of the famous lecturer to apply for en- 
rollment as a student. 

At that time Gassendi’s clientéle was com- 
posed almost exclusively of men of character and 
dignity, noblemen of literary tastes, gentlemen of 
culture and refinement, clergymen and laymen alike 
profiting by the teaching of the famous scholar. The 
news that the young desperado, “he of the flaming 
nose,” was about to apply for admission created lit- 
tle less than dismay in the school, and the clerical 
element, not appreciating the honor of his presence, 
determined to keep him out, and upon his coming 
being reported placed themselves in solid phalanx 
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at the door to refuse him admission, reckoning upon 
their profession to assure their personal safety. But 
they did not know Cyrano. There never was a man 
better able to make up his mind and keep it made 
up than the hero of the nasal organ. When he came 
to the door, finding himself rebuffed by the clergy- 
men, he simply drew his sword and began to beat 
their reverences’ heads and backs with the flat of the 
weapon, at the same time thrusting them right and 
left out of his way. .So inauspicious an entrance 
into a school of philosophy boded ill for the future 
peace of the class, but once installed in a hearer’s 
seat, Cyrano was the most attentive of pupils, and 
even those whom he had found himself compelled 
to thrash in order to force an entrance soon re- 
spected the acuteness of his intellect and the clever- 
ness of his comments on the subject-matter of the 
lecture. 

His acuteness in writing of the topics of his time 
is observable in his Lettres Diverses, which, under 
the guise of epistles to personal acquaintances and 
friends, contain his views with regard to many 
topics of interest in his day. They deal with a great 
variety of subjects, running the gamut from the 
profundities of philosophy. to the trivialities of per- 
sonal news and gossip. His Letters Amoreuses 
are in the usual exaggerated manner of that age; 
making most exalted professions of affection for the 
various ladies to whom they were supposed to be 
written ; they bear no marks of sincerity, for true 


love never pauses to weigh words or choose ex- - 


pressions. His poems are mostly satirical, only two 
being of amorous character, and none being espe- 
cially distinguished from the mass of similar matter 
with which the literary Paris of that day was 
flooded. 

His two most important writings are “Histoire 
Comique, ou Voyage dans la Lune” and “Histoire 
Comique des Etats et les Empires du Soleil.” These 
fanciful creations are imaginary journeys to the 
moon and sun, in which he describes the appear- 
ance, manners and customs of the population, and 
compares their institutions to those with which the 
French public of his day was familiar. Much need- 
less speculation has been indulged in with regard to 
the significance of these two “jeux d’esprit”; they 
are satires on the life, society, government and re- 
ligion of his time, and that they were so considered 
is evident from the fact that after the appearance of 
the first editions they were proscribed by the 
Church, and the nobleman under whose patronage 
they were published withdrew his name from the 
dedication. 

M. Rostand does not seem to have more his- 
toric foundation for his character than M. Coque- 
lin has for the vulgar snout with which he dis- 
figures the countenance of the hero. Bergerac was, 
aside from his nose, a man of good features and 
extremely prepossessing in speech and manner. 
His habits were neither better nor worse than these 
of other young men of the capital; he was very tem- 
perate in the use of wine, and was very rarely 
known, even when in the guards, to be under the 
influence of alcoholic stimulant. In a literary sense 
he was the precursor of the encyclopedists, for no 
man more than he detested shams, whether in 
Church, State or society. _Rostand has presented 


him as a marvel of self-abnegation, but there is no 
historic basis for the Cyrano of the play. The drama 
is a grand production, recalling-the great days of 
the French and English stage. It is not history, but 
a poet’s idea of what history should have been, and, 
after‘all, the poet is sometimes truer to life than the 
historian. 





A Famous Art Gathering. ..ccecccccccccccccesesoceccecooes In Lantern Land* 


One of the features of the recent coronation cere- 
monies in Holland was the notable Rembrandt Ex- 
hibition at Amsterdam. Though the Low Coun- 
tries are by no means wanting in other great names 
in the history of art, it is, nevertheless, Rembrandt’s 
that overshadows all others and has carried the fame - 
of the Netherlands through the world. He was, 
without doubt, the greatest artistic individuality of 
the seventeenth century, and it was a singularly 
happy idea to signalize the accession of the young 
queen with an endeavor to bring together as many 
as possible of the great Hollander’s works, and ex- 
hibit them to the people who glory in the national 
heritage of his name. The high character of the 
commission appointed to carry out the project in- 
sured its success, from the start. Royal, noble, 
and private owners of Rembrandts in England, 
France, Germany, and Holland freely contributed 
their treasures, with the result that the exhibition 


‘proved an artistic event of the highest interest and 


value. 

The main hall contained one hundred and twenty- 
four paintings and two hundred selected etchings. 
A few of the former, having only recently been dis- 
covered, were seen by the public for the first time. 
Many others, because of the unfavorable conditions 
under which they are usually seen, appeared like 
new pictures in their surroundings at the exhibition, 
even to those who thought they knew them best. 
The magnificent Night Watch, one of the artist’s 
most epoch-making pieces, had the honor of being 
enthroned in a room by itself. This is the picture 
sometimes called, The Sortie of the Banning Cock 
Militia Company, in which twenty-nine life-sized 
civic guards are depicted issuing pell-mell from 
their clubhouse. An eminent French critic has 
lately asserted in the “Gazette des Beaux Arts” that 
it was the first time the picture has ever been shown 
in a light by which it could be properly studied. In 
its old place in the Rijksmuseum the poorness of the 
light quite forbade any intelligent study. It is said 
that realizing this, the authorities will never permit 
its return to the place it formerly occupied. 

In order to make the exhibit as inclusive and 
complete as possible, there were hung around the 
sides of the room heliogravures of all works not 
represented by originals. These reproductions 
were taken from the great work on Rembrandt that 
M. Bode is preparing. 

The exhibition was insured for $20,000,000, and 
every picture was returned to its owner in perfect 
condition, with one exception. The famous Esther, 
Haman, and Ahasuerus, loaned by King Charles of 
Roumania, received a slight rent. It was skilfully 
repaired by an expert and a check for $2,000 sent to 
the king in compensation. 





* A new literary monthly published in Hartford. 
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i cdsicracspworeitocusecsbnnsketanaecioonces St. Paul Dispatch 

That all our fairy tales and nursery jingles have 
an august origin somewhere in the awful past is a 
commonplace of folk-lore information. Jack and 
Jill, for example, who went up the hill to get a pail 
of water, are found to consist of one of the earliest 
popular explanations of the changing phases of 
the spots on the moon. Cinderella is an avatar of 
Queen Rhodupe of Egypt. Beauty and the Beast 
is a sun myth, and so on. 

But very few people may be aware that the 
House That Jack Built, as said and sung by Eng- 
lish-speaking children all over the world, is but one 
of a series of so-called cumulative verses and 
stories which find their most famous counterpart in 
an ancient parable hymn formerly sung by the Jews 
at the Passover ceremonies. In this hymn the prin- 
cipal events in Jewish history were commemorated. 
The hymn is found in Sepher Haggadah, fol. 23. 
Translated from the original Chaldean it reads as 


follows: 


1—A kid, a kid my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


2—Then came the cat and ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


3—Then came the dog and bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money, 
A kid, a kid. 


4—Then came the staff and beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


5—Then came the fire and burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


6-—Then came the water and quenched the fire 
That burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


7—Then came the ox and drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


8—Then came the butcher and slew the ox 
That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


g—Then came the angel of death and killed the butcher 
That slew the ox 
That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid, 


10o—Then came the Holy One, blessed be he! 
That killed the angel of death 
That killed the butcher 
That slew the ox 
That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That até the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 
A kid, a kid. 


The famous rabbi, P. N. Lebrecht, of Leipsic, 
published the following interpretation of the poem 
in 1731: 

i. The kid, which was one of the pure animals, 
denoted the Hebrews. The father by whom it was 
purchased is Jehovah, who represents himself as 
sustaining this relation to the Hebrew nation. The ‘ 
two pieces of money signify Moses and Aaron, 
through whose mediation the Hebrews were 
brought out of Egypt. 

2. The cat denotes the Assyrians, by whom the 
ten tribes were carried into captivity. 

3. The dog is symbolical of the Babylonians. 

4. The staff signifies the Persians. 

5. The fire indicates the Grecian empire under 
Alexander the Great. 

6. The water betokens the Roman, or the fourth 
of the great monarchies to whose dominion the 
Jews were subjected. 

7. The ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who sub- 
dued Palestine and brought it under the Caliphate. 

8. The butcher that killed the ox denotes the 
Crusaders, by whom the Holy Land was wrested 
out of the hands of the Saracens. 

9. The angel of death signifies the Turkish power 
by which the land of Palestine was taken from the 
Franks, and to whom it is still subject. 

10. The commencement of the tenth stanza is 
designed to show that God will take signal ven- 
geance on the Turks, immediately after whose over- 
throw the Jews are to be restored to their own land 











and live under the government of their long-ex- 
pected Messiah. 

It is the opinion of most Hebrew scholars that 
this parabic is a comparatively modern interpola- 
tion into the Talmud. Be this as it may, it is highly 
probable that cumulative rhymes and stories were 
common in the East long before the rabbins first 
reduced their traditionary lore to writing, and 
loaded it with their own fanciful commentaries. 

The House That Jack Built is at present the most 
famous of all these cumulative verses. But there is 
another old-time tale of the same sort which is al- 
most as popular in British households, though little 
known here, which is a much closer parallel to the 
Jewish parable. It is known as The Old Woman 
and the Cat. 

It begins by describing the old woman’s anxiety 
to make her pig jump over the stile in order that 
she may get home that night. She appeals to the 
dog to bite the pig that he may make it jump over 
the stile, and when he refuses she appeals to the 
stick to beat the dog that it may bite the pig and 
make it jump over the stile, and so proceeds un- 
successfully from one animal or inanimate object 
to the other, until at last the haycock agrees with- 
out further parley to yield to her wishes. Straight- 
way all the objects in the cumulative chain are set 
in motion, as will be seen by the final paragraph: 

“As soon as the cow had eaten the hay she gave 
the old woman milk and away the old woman went 
with it in a saucer to the cat. As soon as the cat 
had lapped up the milk the cat began to kill the rat, 
the rat began to gnaw the rope, the rope began to 
hang the butcher, the butcher began to kill the ox, 
the ox began to drink the water, the water began 
to quench the fire, the fire began to burn the stick, 
the stick began to beat the dog, the dog began to 
bite the pig, the little pig in a fright jumped over 
the stile, and so the old woman got home that 
night.” 





Imperialism and Morality ....cccccccercccecevevccecseccees London Spectator 
One of the last verses in Mr. Watson’s poem, The 
Unknown God, reads as follows: 
Best by remembering God, say some 
We keep our high imperial lot : 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot 
A lovelier faith their happier crown, 
But history laughs and weeps it down! 


Mr. Watson, in fact, challenges the notion, re- 
gretfully, of course, that “what makes a nation 
great and keeps it so,” and what adds to “our high 
imperial lot,” is the fear of God and the holding His 
will in remembrance. He believes that history 
teaches that we have done our greatest deeds, not 
when we remembered to do our duty—i. e., to do 
the will of God—but when we forgot. It is a note 
of pessimism very common just now. A hundred 
times over we have heard it in connection with 
South Africa. We are told that if the work of ac- 
quiring mighty possessions is to, be achieved, it 
must be achieved by questionable means. “You 
cannot obey the laws of morality if you are to add 
vast provinces to the Empire. For such work a 
certain amount of unscrupulousness, of bad faith, 
of lying, and evildoing is absolutely necessary. The 
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nation must tolerate a good deal of blackguardism 
and wickedness, and so to a certain extent become 
a party to it if it is to have a high imperial lot. Em- 
pires can no more be built up without breaking the 
laws of morality than an omelette can be made 
without breaking eggs.” So runs a very wide- 
spread belief—a belief which makes those who en- 
tertain it, but who do not want to see the Devil win, 
regard the Empire as an unclean thing which ought 
to be avoided at all costs, and renders the cynically 
minded and those naturally inclined to follow 
Machiavelli’s teachings “ten times more atheists 
and epicures than they were before.” There is no 
need either for this reaction into “Little England- 
ism” on the ground of morality, or for this sublim- 
ation of pessimism. There is not only no essential 
connection between misdoing and Empire, between 
forgetting our duty and the rearing of a great im- 
perial state, but a positive disseverance. We ven- 
ture to assert that “our high imperial lot” has never 
really been successfully prosecuted when we “for- 
got,” but only when we “remembered”—when, that 
is, the nation and its rulers were careful to put be- 
fore them a high ideal of duty and of morality. That 
this is so can be shown both indirectly and directly. 
No one will assert that the Puritans, whatever else 
may have been their faults, were men who “forgot.” 
According to their lights, and to the light of their 
age, they put before themselves the ideal of duty. 
They, at any rate, had no materialistic aims, and 
pursued no cynical, Machiavellian, anti-moral, or 
non-moral policy. Yet our empire has its roots in 
the Puritan spirit. Dryden wrote of Cromwell, 
“He did not keep us prisoners to our isle,” and it 
was undoubtedly during the Commonwealth that 
we first began to realize “our high imperial lot.” 
When we “forgot,” and forgot so abjectly in the 
sodden, squalid license of the Restoration, fortune, 
instead of smiling on us, frowned and turned away 
her head. It was in that period of forgetting that 
the flag receded from Dunkirk and Tangier, and 
that the Dutch fleet was in the Thames. It is curi- 
ous, too, to note in this context how many of our 
most successful empire-builders have had in them a 
touch of the Puritan spirit. Except that the public 
never recognizes the names of Indian soldiers and 
statesmen, one might mention several whose char- 
acters and ideals were strongly like those of the 
soldier-saints of the Commonwealth. If we trace 
our history onward from the time of the Restora- 
tion, we shall see how very unsuccessful in the car- 
rying out of “our high imperial lot” were the men 
who had been nurtured in the ideals that took pos- 
session of the nation after the overthrow of Puri- 
tanism. The first twenty-five years of the reign of 
George III. was one of the most materialized and 
forgetful periods in our history, an epoch when 
men’s minds were bent upon the earth. It was dur- 
ing that period that we lost America. The great 
successes of the latter years of the reign were 
achiéved when men had at any rate begun to think 
of something beyond their material needs and in- 
terests. By 1800 the Wesleyan movement had in- 
sensibly leavened the nation. Its effect was almost 
as great on those who did not know they had been 
affected as on those who did. Wilberforce, again, 
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had touched the heart of the nation on’ the issue of 
the slave trade, while Adam Smith’s teachings had 
shown men that even in what was apparently the 
most material side of life, freedom and justice would 


triumph over blind selfishness and oppression. In: 


a word, the nation had become alive again to a 
sense of duty, and this enabled her to stand the aw- 
ful strain of the great war. 

We fully admit that there are great difficulties in 
interrogating history as we have attempted to in- 
terrogate it. If we try to look at the matter too 
much in detail we may easily be puzzled with in- 
stances where bad faith has seemed to triumph, and 
where a maintenance of a high standard of national 
duty has apparently been attended with failure. It 
is useless to attempt to decide such a question by 
too minute an inquiry. We hold, however, that a 
broad and general survey of our history cannot fail 
to support the view that we have taken—namely, 
that our empire rests. upon a moral, and not a non- 
moral, base, and that it is not accurate to say that 
fortune has oftenest favored us when we forgot. We 
believe that in the long run we have won because 
we remembered our duty to God and to our fellows, 
and that only by remembering shall we keep ,the 
gift of empire. If we hold it for selfish ends we are 
doomed. If we hold it as a trust we may and shall 
retain it till the trust is accomplished. After all, 
what we have been saying is little more than an ex- 
pansion of Mr. Kidd’s deduction from history. His- 
tory, he tells us,.shows that nations and races only 
succeed when they have put before themselves 
some non-rational, some non-materialistic ideal. 
The ideal of duty is, in the scientific sense, the least 
rational of ideals, for no man can define how he 
knows and why he follows the “stern daughter of 
the voice of God.” When, then, we say that the na- 
tion, if it is to survive, must not forget to do the will 
of God, we are only stating a truth taught by his- 
tory. Doubtless, strive as we may, we shall in the 
future, as in the past, fail to reach our ideal, for na- 
tions are as fallible as men. That, however, matters 
little. Honesty in intent, not success, is what is es- 
sential. What is wanted to keep the nation sound 
is to preserve it from the belief that God is an “un- 
known God,” far and indifferent, who recks not of 
human concerns and human good and evil, and 
that it matters little whether we do or do not 
do our duty. That is a belief which, except in a 
few mystically minded men, kills all sense of duty, 
is in the end “what ruins kingdoms and lays cities 
flat.” 


TOOT CHEM LIFE. 5. o ccctccvsccisssecedccssseceoess Cornhill Magazine 

I remember once a friend of mine, who was about 
to give up his curacy, preaching two sermons, in 
which he happened to speak fairly plainly on one 
or two particular failings in the congregation. The 
said congregation, however, rather took exception 
to this, and declared that the vicar, who was afraid, 
they said, to speak like that himself, had made his 
curate preach on these subjects because he was go- 
ing away, and therefore it did not matter what he 
said. 

Sometimes, however, the cap fits. I once hap- 
pened to preach the same sermon twice in different 
churches in the same town. The subject was 
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scandal. One parishioner, who was present on both 
occasions, was very indignant: “I calls it too bad,” 
she said to a neighbor; “’e must ’ave a spite agin 
me, and ’ow does ’e know what I says to my neigh- 
bors; besides, what ’arm is it if I do like a bit of 
gossip now and agin?” 

Probably, if a volume of “first sermons” were to - 
be published, it would contain some strange mat- 
ter, and have perhaps a larger sale than most books 
of that nature. One such sermon I heard of as 
having been preached not long ago. The preacher 
had been ordained at the Advent Ordination, and 
was called upon to preach his first sermon on St. 
Stephen’s day. He naturally enough chose the his- 
tory of the first martyrdom as his subject, and in 
particular St. Stephen’s prayer for his murderers. 
But the lesson he evolved from it all was certainly - 
peculiar. “Brethren,” he said, “this prayer of St. 
Stephen, alike the first deacon and the first martyr, 
emphasizes thus early in the history of the Church 
the difference between the priest and, such as I am, 
the deacon. For St. Stephen prayed for his mur- 
derers ; he was only a deacon; had he been a priest 
he would have absolved them.” No one but a man 
writing his first sermon would ever have thought 
of such an application. 

The commendation which one sometimes re- 
ceives at the hands of parishioners is often very 
quaintly expressed. I remember once being 
“locum tenens” during my holidays in a small coun- 
try parish in the West Country. After evensong on 
my last Sunday in the parish, the churchwarden, 
who was a bricklayer, was evidently desirous of 
paying me a compliment on my departure. “Well, 
sir,” he said, “we are real sorry you’re going, and 
us shall tell the vicar as ’ow you’ve gived every 
satisfaction.” I shall certainly apply to my church- 
warden friend if ever I have to look out for a fresh 
“situation.” ; 

On leaving one such “situation,” on receipt of 
my first piece of preferment, I obtained another 
glimpse of the view taken of us. A few days after . 
my approaching departure became known I hap- 
pened to go into a barber’s shop in the town to get 
a shave. The barber, who was more or less of a 
churchman, was always very loquacious and was an 
adept at suiting his conversation to the man upon 
whom he happened to be operating. He generally 
seized the opportunity offered by one’s helpless 
position to monotone long extracts from the late 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, excellent no doubt in 
themselves, but irritating to listen to while one’s 
chin was being duly scraped. He, by the way, paid 
me a great compliment once. “That was some- 
thing like a sermon you gave us last Sunday night,” 
he said; “I have not often read better even in the 
Christian Herald.” However, on this occasion he 
was full of my leaving the parish. In answer to his 
kind expressions of regret, I murmured through 
my teeth (in deadly fear of being sliced by my 
friend’s razor) that I also in many ways regretted 
leaving. “Well,” he said, “I always says to my 
young men, if you get a chance of bettering of 
yourselves, never you mind leaving me and going 
to another shop.” It seemed to throw quite a new 
and refreshing light on ecclesiastical changes. 
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Fe nt vices tnkbadeicnscsckdtenmedewescacescs Eimira Facts 


Have faith in the boy, not believing 
That he is the worst of his kind, 

In league with the army of Satan, 
And only to evil inclined; 

But daily to guide and control him 
Your wisdom and patience employ, 

And daily, despite disappointment 
And sorrow, have faith in the boy. 


Have faith to believe that some moment 
In life’s strangely checkered career, 
Convicted, subdued, and repentant, 
The prodigal son will appear; 
The gold in his nature rejecting 
The dark and debasing alloy, 
Illuming your spirit with gladness, 
Because you have faith in the boy. 


Though now he is wayward and stubborn, 
And keeps himself sadly aloof 

From those who are anxious and fearful, 
And ready with words of reproof, 

Have faith that the prayers of a mother 
His wandering feet will arrest, 

And turn him away from his follies 
To weep out his tears on her breast. 


The brook that goes dashing and dancing 
We may not divert from its course, 
Until the wild, turbulent spirit 
Has somewhat expended its force; 
The brook is the life of the river, 
And if we the future might scan, 
We’d find that a boisterous boyhood 
Gave vigor and life to the man. 


Ah! many a boy has been driven 
Away from the home by the thought 
That no one believed in his goodness, 
Or dreamed of the battle he fought, 
So if you would help him to conquer 
The foes that are prone to annoy, 
Encourage him often with kindness, 
And show you have faith in the boy. 


Have faith in his good resolutions, 
Believe that at last he’ll prevail, 
Though now he’s forgetful and heedless, 
Though day after day he may fail, 
Your doubts and suspicious misgivings 
His hope and his courage destroy; 
So, if you’d secure a brave manhood, 
’Tis well to have faith in the boy. 


When Papa’s Sick ...... .scseeee Joe Lincoln.......eeeeeees L. A. W. Bulletin 


When papa’s sick, my goodness sakes! 
Such awful, awful times it makes; 

He speaks in, oh! such lonesome tones, 
And gives such ghas’ly kind of groans, 
And rolls his eyes and holds his head, 
And makes ma help him up to bed. 
While Sis and Bridget run to heat, 
Hot-water bags to warm his feet; 

And I must get the doctor quick— 

We have to jump when papa’s sick. 


When papa’s sick ma has to stand 

Right side the bed and hold his. hand, 

While Sis she has to fan an’ fan, 

For he says he’s “a dyin’ man,” 

And wants the children round him to 

Be there when “sufferin’ pa gets through”; 
He says he wants to say good-bye 

And kiss us al! and then he’ll die; 

Then moans and says his “breathin’s thick”— 
It’s awful sad when papa’s sick. 


When papa’s sick he acts that way 

Until he hears the doctor say: 

“You’ve only got a cold, you know; 
You'll be all right’n a day or so;” 

And then—well, say! you ought to see, 
He’s different as he can be, 

And growls and swears from noon to night 
Just ’cause his dinner ain’t cooked right, 
And all he does is fuss and kick— 

We're all used up when papa’s sick. 


Ber PURE <occeseveesss Mary Norton Bradford........+...++. Insurance Critic 


My papa’s all dressed up to-day; _ 
He never looked so fine; 

I thought when I first looked at him, 
My papa wasn’t mine. 


He’s got a beautiful new suit— 
The old one was so old— .. 
It’s blue, with buttons, oh, so bright, 
I guess they must be gold. 


And papa’s sort o’ glad and sort 
O’ sad—I wonder why? 

And every time she looks at him 
It makes my mamma cry. , 


Who’s Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he belongs to him; - 

But papa’s joking, ’cause he knows 
My uncle’s name is Jim. 


My papa just belongs to me 
And mamma. And I guess 

The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons, marked U. S. 


U. S. spells us. He’s ours—and yet 
My mamma can’t help cry, 

And papa tries to smile at me 
And can’t—I wonder why? 


A Cangh Fr GRR sooo ccccccsescccccccccescesesescesseesses Pittsburg Times 


She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear, wee woman of four; 

Her feet, in their shiny slippers, 
Hung dangling over the floor: 

She meant to be good; she had promised, 
And so, with her big, brown eyes, 

She stared at the meeting-house windows 
And counted the crawling flies. 


+ 


’ She looked far up at the preacher, 


But she thought of the honey bees 
Droning away at the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees, 
She thought of a broken basket 
Where curled in a dusky heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies with fringy ears 
Lay snuggled and fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat, 

Such swift, round tongues to kiss, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet; 

She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin, 

And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips 

So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger tips. 

The people whispered, “Bless the child,” 
As each one waked from a nap, 

But the dear, wee woman hid her face 
For shame in her mother’s lap. 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








Nurse—Tommy, there’s some jam on your 
cheek. Tommy (with interest)—There isn’t any 
worth eating, is there? 

A little four-year-old occupied an upper 
berth in the sleeping-car. Awakening once in the 
middle of the night his mother asked him if he 
knew where he was. “Tourse I do,” he replied, 
“T’m in the top drawer.” 

Little Georgie—Do you folks ever have 
family prayers before breakfast? Little Albert— 
No; we have prayers before we go to bed. We 
ain’t afraid in the daytime. 

Willie had swallowed a penny, and his 
mother was in a state of much alarm. “Helen,” she 
called to her sister in the next room; “send for a 
doctor, Willie has swallowed a penny!” The terri- 
fied and frightened boy looked up imploringly. 
“No, mamma,” he interposed; “send for the minis- 
ter.” “The minister?” asked his mother, incredu- 
lously. “Did you say the minister?” “Yes; be- 
cause papa says our minister can get money out of 
anybody.” 

A Boston teacher had been giving a familiar 
talk on zodlogy to a class of ten-year-olds in a 
grammar school. To test their intelligence he said, 
in the course of his remarks: “Who can tell me the 
highest form of animal life?” A little girl held up 
her hand. “Well, Mary?” “The hy-ena,” shouted 
Mary, seriously, but triumphantly. Repressing a 
smile, the teacher said: “Is it, Mary? Think again. 
Is a hyena the very highest?” “Oh, now I know,” 
cried Mary. “It’s the giraffe.” 

Little four-year-old Harry was not feeling 
well, and his father suggested that he might be tak- 
ing the chickenpox, then prevalent. Harry went to 
bed laughing at the idea, but early next morning he 
came downstairs looking. very serious, and said: 
“You're right, papa; it is the chickenpox; I found 
a feather in the bed.” 

Willie (who has eaten his apple)—Mabel, 
let’s play Adam and Eve. You be Eve and I'll be 
Adam. Mabel—All right. Well? Willie—Now, 
you tempt me to eat your apple. 

“How many zones have we, Willie?” asked 
the teacher of a pupil in the junior class. “Four,” 
was the reply. “Well, then, name the four,” said 
the teacher. “The frigerated, the horrid, the tem- 























perance and the intemperance,” answered: the little , 


fellow. 





“My friends?” exclaimed the eloquent min- 
ister, “were the average man to turn and look him- 
self squarely in the eyes, and ask himself what he 
really needed most, what would be the first reply 
suggested to his mind?” “A rubber neck!” shouted 
the precocious urchin in the rear of the room; and, 
in the confusion which followed, the good man lost 
his place in his manuscript and began over again. 

——"Every morning on the way to school,” said 
the little miss, “the boys catch me and kiss me.” 
“Why don’t you run from them?” asked her father. 
“Because,” replied the small edition of Eve, “may- 
be they wouldn’t chase me.” 





*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


“Please don’t wash me to-night, mamma.” 
“Why not, George?” ‘Because I’ve been playing 
with Tommy Osborn’s white mice and I want to 
remember it.” 

In an English Sunday-school the lady- 
teacher was impressing upon her pupils the neces- 
sity of being entirely devoted to God. “It won’t do, 
my dear boys,” she said, “to be half-hearted in this 
service: There is a crown of glory laid up for every 
one who is good all the time; but do you suppose 
there is anything for a boy who is good only half 
the time?” There was a pause for a moment, and 
then a big, shock-headed boy drawled out: “It do 
zeem to me, missus, that theem as is good ’arf the 
time ought to get ’arf the crown.” 

A naughty boy one day evaded punishment 
by creeping under the bed, where his mother could 
not reach him. Shortly after his father came, and, 
when told of the state of affairs, crawled on his 
hands and knees in search of his son and heir, when, 
to his astonishment, he was asked: “Is she after 
you, too, father?” 

Teacher (to new girl)—Now, Dolly, I'll give 
you a sum. Supposing that your father owed the 














butcher fifteen pounds, eleven shillings and two 


pence-half-penny ; seven pounds, three shillings to 
the bootmaker ; fourteen pounds and ninepence to 
the milkman; and thirty-one pounds, nineteen shill- 
ings and threepence, three farthings to the coal 
merchant Dolly (confidently)—We should 
move! 





“Ellen, has George come home from school 
yet?” called Mrs. Snaggs to her servant. “Yes, 
ma’am,” came back the answer. ‘Where is he?” 
“T haven’t seen him.” “How do you know, then, 
that he is at home?” “Because the cat’s a-hidin’ 
under the dresser.” 

They were irreligious people, but had in- 
vited the minister to tea. Little Tom was told that 
he must be careful how he “acted before the man. 
of God,” and that his “conversation must be holy.” 
All went well until they sat down at the table. The 
jelly was just beyond the minister’s plate, and little 
Tom wanted some. “Brudder Brown,” he asked, 
“will you please, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to pass the 
jelly?” He got it. 

“What on earth are you doing with that lit- 
tle watering can, Fred?” ‘“Sprinkling the baby’s 
head so’s his hair’ll sprout.” 

—One must not be surprised that children ac- 
cept what is taught them literally. A little boy said 
to his mother in an indignant voice: “I can’t do my 
sum, I can’t; and I did ask God to help me, and 
He’s made four mistakes already.” Another in- 
stance: Little Jack had been told that he must 
count one, two, three, four, etc., as he played his 
exercise on the.piano. He came running to his 
mother one day with a very red face and sobbing 
angrily: “I did count,” he said. “I counted up to 
three thousand, and I can’t get any tune out of the 
old thing yet.” 

—Son of the House—It was bad enough when ° 
I had to wear father’s cut-down trousers, but when 
it comes to wearin’ mother’s I’m a-goin’ to kick! 
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An Incident at EI BI sisnscdvenencesnesssevsesanavennneed Leslie's Weekly 

Just below the stone fort at Caney, sitting in the 
middle of the pineapple field, I came upon a pitiful 
sight—a soldier sitting on the ground, holding in 
his lap the head of a poor fellow who was literally 
shot to pieces. One bullet had gone through his 
head, another through his lungs and chest, tearing 
a horrible hole, from which the blood poured at 
every breath. He was almost dead, and every 
breath sounded like the noise made by pouring 
liquid from a bottle, and his comrade kept the flies 
from his face, that was clotted with blood and dirt, 
and waited. Occasionally, when the poor fellow 
would groan a bit louder than usual, the friend 
would change the dying man’s position, but he 
held him as still as he could. 

“Don’t suppose there’s a surgeon about?” he in- 
quired as I stopped. 

I told him there was not now, but would be later. 

“Well,” he remarked quietly, “don’t suppose 
they could help him. He’s ’bout gone, I reckon.” 

The breathing became weaker, and the gurgling 
fainter and fainter as the grayish pallor began to 
show through the sweat and dirt and blood, and 
finally, without a tremor, breathing ceased. The 
soldier held his burden a moment until he saw the 
end had come, and then laid his handkerchief over 
the ghastly face and gently let the head down to 
the ground, and slowly got up. 

“Know him?” I asked. 

“My brother!” he calmly said. And then he 
filled his lungs with one long, deep sigh and gazed 
off to the hills for a moment with a far-away, 
thoughtful look, and I could see that he was look- 
ing straight into some home and wondering what 
mother would think. 





Private Young's Victoria Cross.......cccececcececeevevees London Year Book 

When the famous Huntley collection of coins 
and medals was sold by auction last year, the lead- 
ing papers gave a brief summary each morning of 
the highest prices that the previous day had real- 
ized. But should any inquiring numismatist look 
through a file of the Times to refresh his memory 
on the present value of a Victoria Cross, his search 
would only lead to wondering disappointment. As 
a matter of fact, the specimen from the Huntley 
collection was knocked down at so insignificant a 
price that it was never included in any report, and 
when the covetous heir to the Huntley estate, in 
something of a fume, demanded the reason of its 
being given away, he was curtly informed that it 
was sold to the highest bidder, and there the matter 
ended. 

The fourth and last day of the Huntley sale was 
dragging slowly on. The incidents of the bidding 
were as commonplace and unentertaining to most 
of the men who sat half wearily round the baize- 
covered table and looked languidly at medal after 
medal as they were to the auctioneer himself. The 
professional raillery which had marked the earlier 
hours had evaporated long ago. It was three 
o’clock and a hot day in the latter half of July. 

The score or so of buyers was as varied a crowd 
as any event could well bring together. Lord 


Wentlocke was a well-known collector, who never 
missed an important sale; next to him sat a man 
without cuffs who bought all the most expensive 
lots, without apparently looking at them; opposite 
was a Jew, who made all his bids by furtive winks, 
and who endeavored, by amusing sallies, to distract 
his competitors’ attention at critical moments, and 
between him and the British Museum representa- 
tive a turbaned Parsee, buying on behalf of a Cal- 
cutta art gallery. Two schoolboys had strayed in 
and looked on silently, or compared notes of ad- 
miration in apprehensive whispers. 

At last the auctioneer pulled himself together. 
“Surely this will rouse you, gentlemen, if anything 
will,” he said. “Lot 184, a Victoria Cross, pre- 
sented to Private Thomas Young for conspicuous 
bravery at Magdala. Purchased by Mr. Huntley 
from Messrs. Link, and by them from the original 
holder. What shall I say?” 

It seemed that the National collection was not in 
want of a specimen; Lord Wentlocke never by any 
chance opened the bidding, and the Jew always 
waited a little to find out who was interested. 
Someone else started with ten pounds, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the cross had advanced to 
twenty, and then hung for a moment. 

It was then, in the pause marking what would 
probably have been the halfway point, that the 
silence was broken by the poorly-clad woman who 
had sat, nervous and unobserved, near the door: 

“Oh, sir,” she cried in a voice that was half a 
sob, “I don’t understand, but I could only save two 
pounds, and—and I am his mother.” 

There have been many scenes of psychological 
suspense at  Wethebey’s. Millionaires have 
plunged recklessly for historical pictures; relatives 
and legatees -have carried on their wrangles and 
snarled across the table for the possession of heir- 
looms; but never in the annals of that famous 
house has there been so vivid a moment as when 
the mother of Thomas Young, the man who had 
displayed conspicuous valor at Magdala, stood 
forth in her neat and pathetic poverty and timidly 
held out the two pounds’ worth of hot silver for 
which she had starved and drudged in order to re- 
deem her son’s medal. 

The silence was only for a second. Someone 
down the table, woefully out of touch with the 
wave of feeling, gave an amused laugh at the ab- 
surdity of the thing, and, anxious to share the ex- 
quisite joke with the auctioneer, looked up with a 
merry smile as he called out, “Twenty-one!” 

The Jew was on his feet in an instant. “Shut up, 
you damned fool!” he shouted furiously, “can’t you 
see?” 

The auctioneer—it was Mr. A., ever the most 
courteous and sympathetic of his profession— 
quietly tapped his rostrum orice or twice. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, “this is an unusual incident, and I 
think we will all agree that some way must be 
found out of the difficulty. So far the prices have 
been very satisfactory, and should it happen by any 
means—I cannot make any suggestion, gentlemen 
—but should it happen that in this one instance the 
price is not maintained, I do not think that the 
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vendor will have any cause for complaint. To my 
firm I myself will be responsible. 
bidding, when I last took it, stood at twenty 
pounds; that was Lord Wentlocke.” 

‘Mine, too,” said the man without cuffs, readily. 
“Surely you heard me? I thought you took mine.” 

“The gentleman is quite right,” said the Jew, 
rubbing his hands delightedly. “I heard him my- 
seli—before Lord Wentlocke, if anything.” He 
had never spoken a more obvious lie, or one which 
passed so unquestioned. 

“As the matter is in dispute, I have ‘no, option but 
to start the lot again,” said the auctioneer, with in- 
finite relief. “But, to take you completely into my 
confidence, I must inform you that I have against 
it a reserve, merely nominal, as it was thought at 
the time, of five pounds.” 

“Guineas,” said Lord Wentlocke, quietly, and 
when the hammer fell, as it did without a second’s 
pause, it was amid enthusiasm which rivaled the 
scene when the famous Petition Crown created a 
record of five hundred pounds. 

Lord Wentlocke never had any hesitation in the 
matter. “You must have no scruples about accept- 
ing it from me,” he said, crossing the room, and 
putting the medal into the rough and toilworn 
hand. “Your country is heavily in your debt, and 
what we are doing is little enough. How came your 
son to sell it?” 

“TI was ill,” she replied, the tears running down 
her cheeks. “Oh, my lord, how can I thank you?” 

“It’s nothing,” said Lord Wentlocke, the modest 
English feeling of awkwardness in conferring a 
favor gaining the ascendant; and, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a scene, he opened the swinging doors, 
and escorted the mother of Private Young down 
into the street. 

There was another ovation awaiting Lord Went- 
locke on his return, but that chivalrous and ingenu- 
ous peer, having sent his brougham to an address 
in the Borough Road, decided to walk to Gros- 
venor Place rather than receive it. 





The Registrar of Punkin Ridge...........0000+ New Orleans Times-Democrat 


Dink Acres was the registrar of voters for 
Punkin Ridge, an out-of-the-way, but healthful set- 
tlement on the banks of the breezy Red Haw Creek. 

His office was in an old weatherworn log cabin 
facing the public road. In years gone by it had 
been used as a schoolhouse; later it became a con- 
venient polling booth for the settlement, and in a 
season when crops were bountiful it was certainly 
a handy storehouse for Dink’s surplus fodder. 

However, he seldom had use for an office, as 
voters were scarce on Punkin Ridge. In a primi- 
tive habitation just across the road this important 
functionary of Red Haw Creek lived with his wife 
and four junior Acres. 

The juniors were all hearty and blessed with 
good appetites; hence, Dink had to be constantly 
stirring, and when not occupied with political 
duties he could be found busily engaged picking 
cow peas or splitting clapboards. 

One sunny morning, while the registrar was hard 
at work, a tall, gaunt countryman rode up and de- 
clared his intention of becoming a voter. ; 

Acres laid down the maul and the wedge he had 
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been handling, eyed the newcomer keenly, and 
remarked : 

“Um ready; git down off thet horse an’ hole up 
your hand.” 

The countryman did as he was told. 

Then said Dick slowly: “Do you solemnly 
swear thet wot you say will be ther truth, ther 
whole truth, an’ nuthin’ but ther truth, so help you 
Bob?” 

“I do,” said the countryman. 

“Wot your name?” 

“Pot Liquor Joe.” 

“Your pa’s name?” 

“Pot Liquor Pete.” 

“Kin you read?” 

“Nuh.” 

“Kin you write?” 

“Nuh.” 

“How ole air you?” 

“Bout forty.” 

“Born on Red Haw Creek?” 

“Uh hunh.” 

“Git hitched thar?” 

“Yes.” 

“Got any chilrun?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“Whoopee! 

“Mixed.” 

“Kin you harrow?” 

“All day.” 

“Kin you hoe?’ 

“Sunshine or rain.” 

“Pick peas?” 

“Thet’s me.” 

“Ever git religion?” 

“Nuh.” 

“Smoke?” 

“Uh hunh.” 

“Chaw tobacco?” 

“Shore.” 

“Drink liquor?” 

“Pot liquor.” 

“Jug liquor?” 

“When I kin git it.” 

“Shoot dice?” 

“Crack shot.” 

“Thet’ll do, thet’ll do, mister; thet examination 
can’t be beat, an’ you air entitled to vote for any 
man, from ther President of ther United States 
down to ther constable of ther honerabul justice 
court for Punkin Ridge. You kin go, sir; good 
day.” 

And Dink picked up his maul and wedge and 
continued splitting clapboards. 


Gals or byes?” 


’ 





DNS PONG oc cccccciinteccsshccetesepebeeretssseeves London Academy 
Sere. 

They went with garlands to a grizzled poet, and 
cried : 

“Let us be merry—you are come into your 
kingdom!” 

“Eh?” said the poet. 

“You are come into your kingdom, and it is 
meet that you rejoice!” 

“Oh!” said the poet. 

Disillusion. 
He awoke and found himself famous. 
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And on the tenth day he sat down to consider 
the position. 
“This is not what I wanted at all,” mused he. 


Sad. ' 

A man had gifts and nothing else. So that he 
wrote and wrote, and lived the life of unmoneyed 
people. 

And hints of his squalor were carried to certain 
inspired persons of means, who said, “It is a pity he 
is so clever.” 

The Way. 

“Now!” cried the reviewers, “here is a pedestal 
for you—up you go!” 

“Gentlemen,” blubbered Patient Merit, “you are 
too kind! But help me up!” 

And they helped him up. 

And when he was weil posed they proceeded to 
throw potsherds at him. 

Prospect. 

A youth courted the Muse. 

And one day she said to him, “You are dread- 
fully solemn—why do you not laugh sometimes?” 

“It is because I love you so,” he answered. 

“We shall make a pretty humdrum couple,” 
cooed the Muse. 





A Japanese Fairy Tale: The Jeliy-Fish.......0.ccceeeees The Home Magazine 

Once upon a time the King of the Dragons,. who 
had till then lived a bachelor, took it into his head 
to get married. His wife was a young Dragonette 
just sixteen years old—lovely enough, in very 
sooth, to become the wife of a king. Great were 
the rejoicings on the occasion. The fishes, both 
great and small, came to pay their respects, and to 
offer gifts to the newly wedded pair. 

But, alas! even Dragons have their trials. 
fore a month had passed, the young Dragon 
Queen fell ill. The doctors dosed her with every 
medicine that was known to them, but all to no 
purpose. At last they shook their heads, declaring 
that there was nothing more to be done. The ill- 
ness must take its course, and she would probably 
die. But the sick Queen said to her husband: 

“I know of something that will cure me. Only 
fetch me a live monkey’s liver to eat, and I shall 
get well at once.” “A live monkey’s liver,” ex- 
claimed the King. “What are you thinking of, my 
dear? Why, you forget that we dragons live in 
the sea, while monkeys live far away from here, 
among’ the forest’ trees on land. A monkey’s liver? 
Why, darling, you must be mad.” Thereupon the 
young Dragon Queen burst into tears: “I only ask 
you for one small thing,” whimpered she, “and you 
refuse to get it for me. I always thought you did 
not really love me. Oh, I wish I had remained at 
home with my own m-m-m-mamma and my own 
p-p-papa-a-a-a.” Here her voice choked with sobs. 

Well, of course, the Dragon King did not like to 
have it thought that he was unkind to his beautiful 
young wife. So he sent for his trusty servant, the 
Jelly-Fish, and said: “It is a rather difficult under- 
taking ; but what I want you to do is to swim across 
to the land, and persuade a live monkey to come 
here with you. In order to make the monkey will- 
ing to come, you can tell him how much nicer 
everything: is here in Dragon-Land than where he 
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lives. But what I really want him for is to cut out 
his liver, and use it as medicine for your mistress, 
who, as you know, is dangerously ill.” 

So the Jelly-Fish went off on his strange errand. 
In those days he was just like any other fish, with 
eyes, and fins, and a tail. He even had little feet, 
which made him able to walk on the land as well as 
to swim in the water. It did not take him many 
hours to swim across to the country where the 
monkeys-lived; and, fortunately, there just hap- 
pened to be-a fine monkey skipping about among 
the branches of the trees near the piace where the 
Jelly-Fish landed. So the Jelly-Fish said: “Mr. 
Monkey, I have come to tell you of a country far 
more beautiful than this. It lies beyond the waves, 
and there is pleasant weather there the year round, 
and there is always plenty of ripe fruit on the trees, 
and there are none of those mischievous creatures 
called men. If you will come with me, I will take 
you there. Just get on my back.” 

The monkey thought it would be fun to see a 
new country. So he leaped upon the Jelly-Fish’s 
back, and off they started across the water. But 
when they had gone about half way, he began to 
fear that perhaps there might be some hidden dan- 
ger. It seemed so odd to be fetched suddenly in 
that way by a stranger. So he said to the Jelly- 
Fish: “What made you think of coming for me?” 
The Jelly-Fish answered: “My master, the King of 
the Dragons, wants you in order to. cut out your 
liver and give it as a medicine to his wife, the 
Queen, who is sick.” 

“Oh, that is your little game—is it?” thought the 
monkey. But he kept his thoughts to himéelf, and 
only said: “Nothing could please me better than to 
be of service to their majesties. But it so happens 
that I left my liver hanging upon a branch of that 
big chestnut tree which you found me skipping 
about on. A liver is-a thing that weighs a good 
deal. So I generally take it out, and play about 
without it. We must go back for it.” 

The Jelly-Fish agreed that there was nothing else 
to be done under the circumstances. For—silly 
creature that he was—he did not see that the mon- 
key was telling a story in order to avoid getting 
killed and having his liver used as medicine for the 
fanciful young Dragon Queen. 

When they reached the shore of Monkey-Land 
again the monkey bounded off the Jeliy-Fish’s 
back, and up to the topmost branch of the chestnut 
tree in less than no time. Then he said: “I do not 
see my liver here. Perhaps somebody has taken it 
away. But I will look for it. You, in the mean- 
time, had better go back and tell your master what 
has happened. He might be anxious about you, if 
you did not get home before dark.” 

So the Jelly-Fish started off a second time; and 
when he got home he told the Dragon-King every- 
thing just as it had happened. But the King flew 
into a passion with him for his stupidity, and cried 
to his officers, saying: “Away with this fellow! 
Take him and beat him to a jelly. Don’t let a single 
bone remain unbroken in his body.” 

So the officers seized him, and beat him, as the 
King had commanded. That is the reason why, to 
this very day, jelly-fishes have no bones, but are 
nothing more than just a mass of pulp. 
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vendor will have any cause for complaint. To my 
firm I myself will be responsible. 
bidding, when I last took it, stood at twenty 
pounds; that was Lord Wentlocke.” 

‘Mine, too,” said the man without cuffs, readily. 
“Surely you heard me? I thought you took mine.” 

“The gentleman is quite right,” said the Jew, 
rubbing his hands delightedly. “I heard him my- 
selfi—before Lord Wentlocke, if anything.” He 
had never spoken a more obvious lie, or one which 
passed so unquestioned. 

“As the matter is in dispute, I have no option but 
to start the lot again,” said the auctioneer, with in- 
finite relief. “But, to take you completely into my 
confidence, I must inform you that I have against 
it a reserve, merely nominal, as it was thought at 
the time, of five pounds.” 

“Guineas,” said Lord Wentlocke, quietly, and 
when the hammer fell, as it did without a second’s 
pause, it was amid enthusiasm which rivaled the 
scene when the famous Petition Crown created a 
record of five hundred pounds. 

Lord Wentlocke never had any hesitation in the 
matter. “You must have no scruples about accept- 
ing it from me,” he said, crossing the room, and 
putting the medal into the rough and toilworn 
hand. “Your country is heavily in your debt, and 
what we are doing is little enough. How came your 
son to sell it?” 

“IT was ill,” she replied, the tears running down 
her cheeks. “Oh, my lord, how can I thank you?” 

“It’s nothing,” said Lord Wentlocke, the modest 
English feeling of awkwardness in conferring a 
favor gaining the ascendant; and, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a scene, he opened the swinging doors, 
and escorted the mother of Private Young down 
into the street. 

There was another ovation awaiting Lord Went- 
locke on his return, but that chivalrous and ingenu- 
ous peer, having sent his brougham to an address 
in the Borough Road, decided to walk to Gros- 
venor Place rather than receive it. 





The Registrar of Punkin Ridge..........se000 New Orleans Times-Democrat 


Dink Acres was the registrar of voters for 
Punkin Ridge, an out-of-the-way, but healthful set- 
tlement on the banks of the breezy Red Haw Creek. 

His office was in an old weatherworn log cabin 
facing the public road. In years gone by it had 
been used as a schoolhouse; later it became a con- 
venient polling booth for the settlement, and in a 
season when crops were bountiful it was certainly 
a handy storehouse for Dink’s surplus fodder. 

However, he seldom had use for an office, as 
voters were scarce on Punkin Ridge. In a primi- 
tive habitation just across the road this important 
functionary of Red Haw Creek lived with his wife 
and four junior Acres. 

The juniors were all hearty and blessed with 
good appetites; hence, Dink had to be constantly 
stirring, and when not occupied with political 
duties he could be found busily engaged picking 
cow peas or splitting clapboards. 

One sunny morning, while the registrar was hard 
at work, a tall, gaunt countryman rode up and de- 
clared his intention of becoming a voter. : 

Acres laid down the maul and the wedge he had 
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been handling, eyed the newcomer keenly, and 
remarked : 

“Um ready; git down off thet horse an’ hole up 
your hand.” : 

The countryman did as he was told. 

Then said Dick slowly: “Do you solemnly 
swear thet wot you say will be ther truth, ther 
whole truth, an’ nuthin’ but ther truth, so help you 
Bob?” 

“T do,” said the countryman. 

“Wot your name?” 

“Pot Liquor Joe.” 

“Your pa’s name?” 

“Pot Liquor Pete.” 

“Kin you read?” 

“Nuh.” 

“Kin you write?” 

“Nuh.” 

“How ole air your” 

“Bout forty.” 

“Born on Red Haw Creek?” 

“Uh hunh.” 

“Git hitched thar?” 
ac 

“Got any chilrun?’” 

“Sixteen.” 

“Whoopee! 

“Mixed.” 

“Kin you harrow?” 

“All day.” 

“Kin you hoe?” 

“Sunshine or rain.” 

“Pick peas?” 

“Thet’s me.” 

“Ever git religion?” 

“Nuh.” 

“Smoke?” 

“Uh hunh.” 

“Chaw tobacco?” 

“Shore.” 

“Drink liquor?” 

“Pot liquor.” 

“Jug liquor?” 

“When I kin. git it.” 

“Shoot dice?” 

“Crack shot.” 

“Thet’ll do, thet’ll do, mister; thet examination 
can’t be beat, an’ you air entitled to vote for any 
man, from ther President of ther United States 
down to ther constable of ther honerabul justice 
court for Punkin Ridge. You kin go, sir; good 
day.” 

And Dink picked up his maul and wedge and 
continued splitting clapboards. 


Gals or byes?” 





PN sis isiddninccdicccurcuaséepetieietegetscsinens London Academy 
Sere. 
They went with garlands to a grizzled poet, and 
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cried: 

“Let us be merry—you are come into your 
kingdom!” : 

“Eh?” said the poet. 

“You are come into your kingdom, and it is 
meet that you rejoice!” 

“Oh!” said the poet. 

Disillusion. 


He awoke and found himself famous. 
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And on the tenth day he sat down to consider 
the position. 

“This is not what I wanted at all,” mused he. 

Sad. . 

A man had gifts and nothing else. So that he 
wrote and wrote, and lived the life of unmoneyed 
people. 

And hints of his squalor were carried to certain 
inspired persons of means, who said, “It is a pity he 
is so clever.” 

The Way. 

“Now!” cried the reviewers, “here is a pedestal 
for you—up you go!” 

“Gentlemen,” blubbered Patient Merit, “you are 
too kind! But help me up!” 

And they helped him up. 

And when he was well posed they proceeded to 
throw potsherds at him. 

Prospect. 

A youth courted the Muse. 

And one day she said to him, “You are dread- 
fully solemn—why do you not laugh sometimes?” 

“It is because I love you so,” he answered. 

“We shall make a pretty humdrum couple,” 
cooed the Muse. 





A Japanese Fairy Tale: The Jelly-Fish.....cccccesecees The Home Magazine 


Once upon a time the King of the Dragons,.who 
had till then lived a bachelor, took it into his head 
to get married. His wife was a young Dragonette 
just sixteen years old—lovely enough, in very 
sooth, to become the wife of a king. Great were 
the rejoicings on the occasion. The fishes, both 
great and small, came to pay their respects, and to 
offer gifts to the newly wedded pair. 

But, alas! even Dragons have their trials. 
fore a month had passed, the young Dragon 
Queen fell ill, The doctors dosed her with every 
medicine that was known to them, but all to no 
purpose. At last they shook their heads, declaring 
that there was nothing more to be done. The ill- 
ness must take its course, and she would probably 
die. But the sick Queen said to her husband: 

“I know of something that will cure me. Only 
fetch me a live monkey’s liver to eat, and I shall 
get well at once.” “A live monkey’s liver,” ex- 
claimed the King. “What are you thinking of, my 
dear? Why, you forget that we dragons live in 
the sea, while monkeys live far away from here, 
among’ the forest’ trees on land. A monkey’s liver? 
Why, darling, you must be mad.” Thereupon the 
young Dragon Queen burst into tears: “I only ask 
you for one small thing,” whimpered she, “and you 
refuse to get it for me. I always thought you did 
not really love me. Oh, I wish I had- remained at 
home with my own m-m-m-mamma and my own 
p-p-papa-a-a-a.” Here her voice choked with sobs. 

Well, of course, the Dragon King did not like to 
have it thought that he was unkind to his beautiful 
young wife. So he sent for his trusty servant, the 
Jelly-Fish, and said: “It is a rather difficult under- 
taking ; but what I want you to do is to swim across 
to the land, and persuade a live monkey to come 
here with you. In order to make the monkey will- 
ing to come, you can tell him how much nicer 
everything: is here in Dragon-Land than where he 
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lives. But what I really want him for is to cut out 
his liver, and use it as medicine for your mistress, 
who, as you know, is dangerously ill.” 

So the Jelly-Fish went off on his strange errand. 
In those days he was just like any other fish, with 
eyes, and fins, and a tail. He even had little feet, 
which made him able to walk on the land as well as 
to swim in the water. It did not take him many 
hours to swim across to the country where the 
monkeys-lived; and, fortunately, there just hap- 
pened to be.a fine monkey skipping about among 
the branches of the trees near the place where the 
Jelly-Fish landed. So the Jelly-Fish said: “Mr. 
Monkey, I have come to tell you of a country far 
more beautiful than this. It lies beyond the waves, 
and there is pleasant weather there the year round, 
and there is always plenty of ripe fruit on the trees, 
and there are none of those mischievous creatures 
called men. If you will come with me, I will take 
you there. Just get on my back.” 

The monkey thought it would be fun to see a 
new country. So he leaped upon the Jelly-Fish’s 
back, and off they started across the water. But 
when they had gone about half way, he began to 
fear that perhaps there might be some hidden dan- 
ger. It seemed so odd to be fetched suddenly in 
that way by a stranger. So he said to the Jelly- 
Fish: “What made you think of coming for me?” 
The Jelly-Fish answered: “My master, the King of 
the Dragons, wants you in order to. cut out your 
liver and give it as a medicine to his wife, the 
Queen, who is sick.” 

“Oh, that is your little game—is it?” thought the 
monkey. But he kept his thoughts to himéelf, and 
only said: “Nothing could please me better than to 
be of service to their majesties. But it so happens 
that I left my liver hanging upon a branch of that 
big chestnut tree which you found me skipping 
about on. A liver is-a thing that weighs a good 
deal. So I generally take it out, and play about 
without it. We must go back for it.” 

The Jelly-Fish agreed that there was nothing else 
to be done under the circumstances. For—silly 
creature that he was—he did not see that the mon- 
key was telling a story in order to avoid getting 
killed and having his liver used as medicine for the 
fanciful young Dragon Queen. 

When they reached the shore of Monkey-Land 
again the monkey bounded off the Jeliy-Fish’s 
back, and up to the topmost branch of the chestnut 
tree in less than no time. Then he said: “I do not 
see my liver here. Perhaps somebody has taken it 
away. But I will look for it. You, in the mean- 
time, had better go back and tell your master what 
has happened. He might be anxious about you, if 
you did not get home before dark.” 

So the Jelly-Fish started off a second time; and 
when he got home he told the Dragon-King every- 
thing just as it had happened. But the King flew 
into a passion with him for his stupidity, and cried 
to his officers, saying: “Away with this fellow! 
Take him and beat him to a jelly. Don’t let a single 
bone remain unbroken in his body.” 

So the officers seized him, and beat him, as the 
King had commanded. That is the reason why, to 
this very day, jelly-fishes have no bones, but are 
nothing more than just a mass of pulp. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Will You Walk With Me the Day?..........+- F Bircdncccocesnans The Sketch 
“Will you walk with me the day, Rose O’Doherty, 
To Trillig Banks away, Roseen Dhu? 
To a ribbon you are ready, ~ 
And the sun is shining steady; 
Will you walk with me the day, Rose aroo?” 


“T’'ll no walk with you the day, Mr. Cassidy, 
Not the long nor little way, Master John. 
The sun is shinin’ steady, 
And for Trillig Banks I’m ready, 
Sense I’m walkin’ there the day with Cousin Con.” 


“What’s your raison?” “Who was he that on a pleasure- 
boat, : 
When he wired ‘Domestic duty keeps me here,’ 
I caught out exchangin’ kisses 
With some light young Miss or Mrs. 
Through Con’s telescope from off of Derry pier?” 


“’Twas myself between the puffing Juno’s paddle boxes, 
I confess it, claimin’ kisses with a will 
From no foolish, forward stranger, 
But, safe out of stormy danger. 
From my sister off the liner at Moville.”’ 


“Will you walk with me the day, Rose O’ Doherty? 
There, jewel, ’tis too sore you're takin’ on.” 

“T could bear it—if you’d—blame me— 

But with kindness—so to shame me! 
Yes! I’ll walk—I’ll walk—forever—with you, John.” 


Riley's Foiks......cecccccesecs BS. E. Kiser, .crcccccccovccess Cleveland Leader 
Sometimes, when things don’t seem to go jes’ right about 
the place, 


When bein’ pore seems jes’ as bad as bein’ in disgrace, 

When everything goes wrong, you know, as sometimes 
they will do, 

And the blue that should be in the sky is all penned up 
in you— 

It’s then I like to jes’ sit down all by myself somewheres, 

With one o’ Riley’s books, to sort o’ brighten up affairs. 


Them people Riley writes about has red blood in their 
veins, 

They’re folks that lives and breathes, they've got their joys 
and aches and pains; 

Each one of ’em has got a heart—you almost feel it beat: 

They’re not imaginary folks, they’re people that we meet, 

And when they stand before me as he paints ’em I’m in- 
clined 

To feel a sort of proudness that I’m one o’ Riley’s kind. 


I mind how kind of choked I was when my boy went 
away, 

Tears wouldn’t come and.seemed as if the load grew ev’ry 
day; 

I couldn’t bear to hear folks tell how bad they felt fer me, 

Until, one day, I got a book that Riley’d wrote, and see 

That pome on Little Wesley! Well, the tears come freely 
then, 

And so I took the burden up and pushed ahead agen. 


Some people want to live in towns and put on lots o’ 
style, 

They’d like to roll in money and do nothin’ all the while, 

But I’m not one o’ them, they ain’t the sort o’ stuff, you 
bet 

That made this land the gloriousest the sun has shone on 
yet! 

I want to stay where Nature planned it best fer me to be— 

To love and live with Riley’s folks, that’s good enough fer 

me. 





Whar is de Lil’ One Gone?..... Will T. Hale..... Memphis Commercial Appeal 
O wh§r, ol’ Miss, is de lil’ one gone? 
Fer de sunshine is flickerin’ dim; 
De stahs winks weak fum de dusk tel de dawn, 
An’ de birds seem a-mopin’ fer him. 
Will I heah nevah mo’ 
Lil’ foots on de flo’, 
An’ de joy uv his lil’ teensy laff? 
Wus dey nevah a one 
Fer to cheer, as alone 
He went down de glimmerin’ paff? 


Mighty lil’, ol’ Miss, fer ter cause sech a shade, 
An’ make all de worl’ dess a was’; 
Mighty lil’ fer ter make all the flowers look daid, 
Wid nevah no smiles on dey face! 
But de angels abuv"’ 
Luv’ his ways as we luv’, 
An’ de joy uv his lil’ teensy laff; 
An’ I knows dey’s erlong 
Dess a-singin’ dey’s song 
As he passed down de glimmerin’ paff. 


** Apples Finkey "'--The Waterboy....John Jerome Rooney...New York Times 
Among the passengers on the transport Leona was “ Apples Fin- 

key ’—the twelve-year-old negro lad who smuggled himself on board 
the troopship that bore the Tenth (colored) Cavalry from Tampa to 
Santiago. During the two days’ fight he carried water, under heavy 
fire, to the wounded on the field, until after the taking of San Juan 
heights, he was attacked by yellow fever.—Newspaper Dispatch. 

“Apples Finkey!” many a name 

Has a grander sound in the roll of fame; 


Many a more resplendent deed 
Has burst to light in the hour of need, 


But never a one from a truer heart, 
Striving to know and to do its part, 


Striving, under his skin of tan, 
With the years of a lad to act like a man! 


And who was “Apples’’? I hear you ask: 
To trace his descent was indeed a task! 


Winding and vague was the family road— 
And, perhaps, like Topsy, “he only growed;” 


But into the camp he loll’d one noon, 
Barefoot, and whistling a darky tune, 


Into the camp of his dusky peers— 
The gallant negro cavaliers— 


The Tenth, preparing, at break o’ day, 
To move to the transport down in the bay. 


Boom! roar’d the gun—the ship swung free, 
With her good brow turned to the Carib Sea. 


“Pity it was—for the little cuss— 
We couldn’t take ‘Apples’ along with us,”— 


The trooper said, as he walked the deck, 
And Tampa became a vanishing speck. 


What’s that? a stir and a creak down there 
In the piled-up freight—then a tuft of hair, 


Crinkled and woolly and all unshorn— 
And out popped “Apples” “ez shore’s yer born!” 


Of course he wasn’t provided for 
In the Colonel’s roll or the rules of war: 


























But somehow or other the troop was glad 
To welcome the little darky lad. 


You know how our brave men, white and black, 
Landed and followed the Spaniard’s track; 


And the Tenth was there, in the very front 
Seeking and finding the battle’s brunt. 


Onward they moved thro’ the living hell 
Where the enemy’s bullets like raindrops fell, 


Down thro’ the brush, and onward still 
Till they came to the foot of San Juan hill—— 


Then vp they went, with never a fear, 
And the heights were won with a mad, wild cheer! 


And where was “the mascot—Finkey”—then? 
In the surging ranks of the fighting men! 


Wherever a trooper was seen to fall, 
In the open field or the chaparral, 


Wherever was found a wounded man 
“Apples” was there with his water and can. 


About him the shrapnel burst in vain— 
He was up and on with his work again! 


The sharpshooters rattled a sharp tattoo, 
The singing Mausers around him flew, 


But “Apples” was busy—too busy to care 
For the instant death and the danger there. 


Many a parched throat, burning hot, 
Many a victim of Spanish shot, 


Was blessed that day, ere the fight was won 
Under the tropical, deadly sun, 


By the cool drops pour’d from the water-can 
Of the dusky lad—who was all a man. 


In the forward trenches, at close of day, 
Burning with fever, “Finkey” lay. 


He seemed to think, thro’ the long wet night, 
He still was out in the raging fight— 


For, once he spoke in his troubled sleep— 
“T’se comin’, Cap, ef my legs ’ll keep!” 


Next day—and the next—and the next—he staid 
In the trenches dug by the Spaniard’s spade: 


For the sick and wounded could not get back 
Over the mountainous, muddy track. 


But the troopers gave what they had to give 
That the “little mascot” might stick and live. 


Over him many a dark face bent, 
And thro’ it all he was well content— 


Well content, as a soldier should 
Who had fought iis fight and the foe withstood! 


Slowly these stern beleaguer’d men 
Nursed him back to his strength again, 


Till one fair day his glad eyes saw 
A sight that filled him with pride and awe— 


For there, as he looked on the stronghold down, 
The flag was hoisted over the town— 


And none in that host, felt a sweeter joy 
Than “Apples Finkey,” the water-boy. 


IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Since Molly Went Away........+...00+ Frank L. Stanton,...........0+. 
Don’t seem jest like it used to seem 
Since Molly went away; 
The dark has lost the rosy dream, 
The sunshine’s left the day. 


The birds don’t sing as sweet as when 
They saw the roses stir 

An’ look, an’ listen in the glen 
To hear the step of her. 


It jest seems like for bird an’ brook 
There’s never no more May, 

An’ that when Molly went she took 
The world an’ all away! 


I jest set here when day’s begun 
An’ feel the lonely place, 

The sunflowers follerin’ the sun 
An’ dreamin’ of her face. 


An’ wonder why in shrub an’ tree 
The sweetest birds are dumb, 

While all the roses look at me 
An’ whisper: “Will she come?” 


I didn’t think it would seem so strange— 
That any heart would break; 

But how this world o’ God’s can change 
For jest one woman’s sake! 


One little woman—“Will she come?” 
The roses say, day by day; 

I answer not, my heart is dumb 
Since Molly went away! 





Pi isnccviincsinsniststisiciiin bie Washington Star 


We needed the money, so where was the harm? 
We knowed we could carry the debt. 

We drawed up the papers an’ mortgaged the farm, 
An’ bought what we wanted to get. 

An’ it isn’t the money the enterprise cost 
Whose memory rankles an’ stings, 

But the brains we were out an’ the time that we lost 
Over debits an’ credits an’ things. 


We agreed that economy was our main chance; 
So we opened with ardor intense, 

A book that was ruled off to show at a glance 
Each item of gain or expense. 

We might have learnt dancin’ or grammar or Greek, 
Or to play on the mandolin strings 

In the time we kep’ figgerin’, week after week, 
Over debits an’ credits an’ things, 


These business transactions—they’re simple at first, 
But they’re never jes’ what you intend; 

An’ there’s no one seems able to tell you the worst, 
Or when you'll arrive at the end. 

It’s no use to kick—though it does seem a shame, 
Whose remembrance resentfully clings, 

To pay half a dollar fur signin’ your name 
To debits an’ credits an’ things. 


My friend, you kin bet when we git out o’ debt 
We will never git in any more. 
But the future has comforts. It’s pleasant to let 
Our thoughts seek that beautiful shore 
Where there’s gold in the street. 
plete 
Is the fact that your wanderin’ wings, 
Wherever they lead you, won’t cause you to meet 
With debits an’ credits an’ things. 


An’ what makes it com- 
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Short Skirts to Stay. ....cccccseccccvccvcccecvcscesecs Indianapolis Sentinel 

The short skirt has come to stay. It has fought 
its way slowly, surely, and serenely in face of all op- 
position, and refuses to come down. It has a pert 
way of its own and its very flippancy, flaunted in 
the eyes of the woman who has reasons of her own 
for not wearing one, and the young man who needs 
discipline, wins it many followers. The short skirt 
belongs by right to the breezy girl—the girl who 
joins you in a tramp on frosty morning, with nature 
crisp and sunny, and who trudges sturdily by your 
side through woodlawn paths, climbing fences un- 
aided, gathering nuts and autumn leaves and you 
have never a thought of the burrs she may gather 
or the rents in her skirts. You know that her mind 
and soul are as unhampered as her body, and that 
her companionship is all the richer because you 
don’t have to stop and help her free her skirts. The 
short skirt belongs to the girl in the pink coat put- 
ting her ball on the golf links. It belongs to the 
girl who takes her fishing tackle and helps to gather 
material for fresh yarns. It is the habit of the girl 
who climbs mountains, or gathers specimens, 
botanical, geological or mineral. The art student 
sits serenely on her camp stool and sketches the im- 
possible places from which her long skirt held her 
back. The short skirt belongs to the wheelwoman. 
And it also belongs to the tired little working girl 
who dons it and stout shoes on a rainy day and goes 
back and forth from her work unhaunted by any 
fear of wet feet, coughs and colds. To her it is a 
life preserver. The short skirt calls for the heavy 
boot and the combination is a hoodoo to doctors. 
It even belongs to the housekeeper doing her own 
work with baby to be bathed and dressed, water to 
be carried up and down stairs, and the thousand and 
one bits of drudgery that come into the busy house- 
keeper’s life. In her short skirt she runs up and 
down stairs, carries water and climbs the elusive 
stepladder serenely. When she goes a-shopping on 
a rainy day, especially if she has to carry the baby 
with her, she sensibly dons her short skirt and has 
her hands free for bundles, umbrella and the baby. 
The short skirt has given woman rosy cheeks, a 
springing step and sound health. It has. come to 
stay, and the young man with the “wobbly” morals 
is advised to invest in goggles or blinders. 





i FETE Ficicccvcncvsssiioncssscestcgustipennesceeges Collier’s Weekly 

Sin, which, in this city, the week before last was 
chosen as a topic of ecclesiastical discussion, eluded 
dissection and escaped undefined. The assembled 
clerics were conversant with the subject—or ap- 
peared to be—but between them they were unable 
to state what it is. Whether the dictionary was ex- 
amined is not reported. Even otherwise, its aid 
would have been slight. Vice we know all about. 
It is an error of the understanding. But sin is what 
we think it is, yet what we think it depends on 
where we live. These premises admitted, lexico- 
graphic assistance, to be of use, would have to pro- 
vide definitions from every dialect, from every 
tongue, from every race and from every sect. There 
is no one thing which regarded as sinful in one 


place is so regarded in all others. As a consequence 
any criterion being impossible, conceptions of sin 
vary with geography, occasionally with the weather, 
and very often with the times. It is not so long ago 
that the hoopskirt, when mentioned at all, was cited 
with bated breath as an invention of the Devil. 
Next year it will be the fashion again. It is not so 
long ago that a gentleman when walking with a 
lady offered her his arm. Now she would be con- 
sidered indecent if she took it. It used to be the 
custom to drink claret after dinner. Now there is 
no claret fit to drink. Other examples equally perti- 
nent run off the end of the pen. But their multi- 
plication would not help matters. There are men 
who still offer an arm to women precisely as there 
are others who still drink chemistry and see no 
wickedness in it. The subject, therefore, however 
considered, resolves itself into the point of view. 
Yet though a criterion escape and with it a 
synonym, an antonym we possess.’ Catalogued as 
morality it has been not infrequently found to con- 
sist in having improper thoughts of other people. 
It is in those thoughts that sin resides. The most 
and the worst we can learn of it is what we are per- 
mitted to gather from the small-talk of the pure. 





FE Pd cennctevsncccnpresenvectapsemereonscaseannennpeetas Tid-Bits 

Enormous as are the sums which, as described in 
a recent article in Tid-Bits, actors and singers earn 
on the stage in a single evening, they are completely 
eclipsed by the earnings of the same artists at pri- 
vate appearances in the houses of the rich. 

If, for instance, it were possible for Mme. Patti 
or Mme. Melba to earn money for a whole year at 
the same rate as at a private musicale, they would 
each qualify as a millionaire, while only singing for 
five hours a day and allowing themselves a complete 
holiday for twelve weeks out of the fifty-two. 

Mme. Melba, at a recent fashionable musicale in 
London, received £300 for singing three songs. 
As the actual time of singing was only twenty min- 
utes, it is clear that the gifted songstress was ex- 
changing her “notes for gold” at the rate of £1,000 
an hour, or no less than £16 13s. 4d. every time the 
second-hand of her watch completed one circuit. 

Compared with this revenue the incomes of the 
Czar and Shah, colossal as they are, sink into in- 
significance, for the Czar’s revenue for a minute is 
less than a £5 note; and the Shah’s, with his 
£6,000,000 a year, less than £12. 

Lord Salisbury draws from the Exchequer £3 
less in a full day than Mme. Melba can mint with 
her voice in a single minute. In five minutes she 
can earn the yearly salary of many a city clerk; and 
in one hundred hours the entire yearly income of 
the British Cabinet. 

In eight hours, at this rate of gold and voice pro- 
duction, she can earn her weight in sovereigns ; and 
in 1,000 hours her voice could place her among the 
world’s millionaires. Our Queen’s entire revenue 


available for personal use is less than £200,000 a 
year, an income which a queen of song could win 
for herself by singing four hours a day for a little 
over seven weeks. 



















































Ignace Paderewski can mint sovereigns with al- 
most equal rapidity with his dexterous fingers as 
Mmes. Melba or Patti with their voices. This 
“king of the piano” received no less than £500 for 
playing recently at the house of one of our West- 
end magnates. Assuming that he was at the piano 
for a full hour, which is probably in excess of fact, 
he was coining sovereigns at the rate of over eight 
a minute ; and if he had been paid in gold for his en- 
tertainment, his pockets would have been weighed 
down with eight and three-quarters pounds of gold; 
while he might have walked from the drawing- 
room door to his cab on a line of sovereigns he had 
earned. 

Young Joseph Hofmann appeared only once last 
year at a private house, but he was £200 the richer 
for the evening’s venture. A boy who can earn a 
£10 note in three minutes may regard the future 
with confidence. 

It is a little curious to find that while Mme. Melba 
received £300 for singing three songs, her pay- 
ment for a full*performance of an opera at Covent 
Garden was £100 less. When Mme. Sembrich 
sang recently before a New York club, she was re- 
warded by a payment of £250, or, roughly, £10 
a minute. She considered the amount inadequate, 
however, and made it clear that she could not sing 
again under a much higher fee. 

Mme. Calvé was paid £200 for singing at the 
house of a city magnate; and Mme. Nordica’s fee 
for appearing in private is never less than £120. 
Even Yvette Guilbert, the pet of the Paris music 
halls, declines to sing in a private drawing-room 
under £200, and Réjane has received £100 for 
playing in a twenty-minute comedy at the house of 
a millionaire. 

The truth is that there is no magic equal to that 
of a beautiful voice for transmuting minutes into 
gold. It is no exaggeration to say that both Mme. 
Patti and Jean de Reszke have made over £1,000,- 
000 sterling by their singing, and have both known 
the rare delight of coining half a sovereign from 
every note of a song. 





Decoration of the Golden ROSC........seceecseeereccsveeecess Harper's Bazar 

Perhaps they do not do things better in the efféte 
Old World, but they sometimes do them more pic- 
turesquely. When an American woman gives gen- 
erously to her country, the government can do little 
more than present her with an illuminated receipt 
for the money. Also, she may possibly be notified 
in very superior penmanship of a municipal vote of 
thanks. Without doubt these are gratifying tokens, 
but from an ornamental point of view they have 
their limitations. Not so the order of St. Elizabeth 
which the Emperor of Austria gives to women of 
unusual merit, nor the Golden Rose which the Pope 
occasionally bestows upon some great Catholic 
lady. Of course, the Rose is not wearable, and that 
may seem to be a drawback in feminine eyes. But 
it makes a most desirable heirloom, even now when 
some of its glory is departed. 

The Rose of to-day is a small plant of gold, with 
leaves, buds, and flowers, into which the Pope pours 
_ rose balsam when he blesses the gift. When the 

‘Vatican treasury was richer than it is now, a great 
ruby was used to represent a bud, and there were 
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diamond dewdrops on the leaves. The vase, too, in 
which the plant stood was of gold. The diamond 
drops have evaporated now, the ruby bud has 
turned yellow, the once golden vase is only silver- 
gilt, and the gift costs the receiver more than it does 
the giver; but still, it is a coveted honor. The cost 
of receiving it is said to be $6,000, which goes to 
cover the expenses of those who convey it from the 
Pope to the recipient. This manner of presentation 
is another bit of Old World picturesqueness. In 
this country the illuminated receipt and engrossed 
resolutions go by mail or express, with no details 
more spectacular than the official blue of the en- 
velopes. 

The Golden Rose is an annual possibility, but, 
like many humbler “annuals” of the rose species, it 
does not always bloom on time. A sufficiently 
meritorious personage is not always to be found, 
and the gift is not bestowed. Next year, however, 
during the Lenten season, the Pope will give the 
Golden Rose to the Archduchess Louise Marie of 
Austria, daughter of the late Empress. There is a 
tradition that the gift brings unhappiness with it; 
but the Archduchess has already had more than her 
share of trouble, and perhaps the Pope’s Rose may 
change her fortune. At least, let us hope so. 





The New York Season: An Interview.........0cee0ees New York Commercial 

Within ten years the winter season in New York 
will be limited to the months of January and Feb- 
ruary and a part of March. The seasons in this city 
are growing shorter year after year; because men 
are building country houses near the city, and they 
prefer to live where they can get the greatest pleas- 
ure out of life. See, for instance, how slow people 
are in getting back to the city this fall. I don’t pro- 
pose to come into town for the winter until toward 
the end of November, and I know of plenty of men 
who are of the same mind. The English idea of 
country life is gainiag ground in America year by 
year, and in the course of a few years the New York 
season will be as short and clearly marked as is the 
London season. The system of New York society 
will undergo some marked changes as this trend 
becomes more evident. The divisions of the various 
sets will be more clearly marked as persons begin 
to identify themselves with the different country 
colonies. Only persons with large incomes will be 
able to keep city houses for use but three months 
in the year. Of course, the great majority of per- 
sons who care to keep in the social “push” will put 
up at hotels for the season, but I am speaking par- 
ticularly of those who will make, not reflect, social 
light. I do not mean to imply that this new and in- 
evitable system is to develop a new aristocracy ; but 
a clan, very distinct in its personnel, is sure to form, 
and to become to New York what the English aris- 
tocracy is to London during the short season at 
the British capital. I believe that this trend of so- 
cial custom will be for the good of New York in 
this way—that society will then have a distinct 
meaning, and will carry influence with it. Now the 
word society is a general term that does not imply 
any distinct characteristic of city life. During the 
past five years the fashionable body in New York 
has disintegrated. Once society in our city was 
made up of a body of men and women governed by 
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the ethics of the club. That good word eligibility 
was strictly construed, but now a person who gives 
any kind of entertainment, from a soirée musicale 
to a beafsteak grab, is “in society.” 





AI Ee a ee eee Tee Etiquette for Americans* 


Smoking—that is to say, the smoking of men— 
hardly comes under the rules of etiquette, most 
men will declare. It is second nature, so incessant 
and inevitable a companion to man that few would 
bear an argument on the subject of its hygienic 
properties, or its propriety. 

But aside from health and propriety, it must be 
admitted that there are times. and places when and 
where men should not smoke. The modification of 
old-fashioned rules in this regard has made the lines 
faint, it is true, and there is no book on etiquette 
that does not reprehend as “unbecoming a gentle- 
man” smoking in drawing-rooms, boudoirs, din- 
ing-rooms, restaurants, where now men not only are 
allowed, and invited to smoke, but where highly re- 
spectable women have been known to join them. 

Gentlemen in this country do smoke, when at 
home, in the drawing-room and dining-room. There 
is no doubt about that; that is, when the women of 
the family do not object. Most women have a de- 
cided objection to bedroom smoking; and it is not 
a wise practice, on any account, to use up the fresh- 
ness of bedroom air. But putting aside old-fash- 
ioned prejudices, and out-of-date “notions,” as 
many sensible dislikes of women are called, a man 
should never smoke: anywhere, without first assur- 
ing himself that it is not disagreeable to the ladies 
in the room, and in the house. A gentleman pay- 
ing an afternoon visit should not smoke unless 
others begin; and even then it should be some one 
in authority, and not a younger brother, for in- 
stance, or a “cheeky” caller who leads him on. He 
should never smoke before the ladies have left the 
dining-room, except in unusual instances; he 
should not smoke when any one—with a real voice 
—is singing, for tobacco smoke is death to vocal 
success, and causes great discomfort to singers, 
whose throats, being highly trained, are prover- 
bially sensitive. 

Smoking in the streets is allowed, and cannot be 
checked, since rules do not reach the masses, unless 
enforced by police regulations. An American 
gentleman does not smoke when he is walking with 
a lady, or where he is likely to meet a lady. No one 
but a sensitive woman knows how unpleasant it is 
in a crowded thoroughfare to walk exactly behind 
a man whose cigar is not of a high order; and men 
are sometimes cognizant of this fact, but rarely. 

No man on earth should smoke—anywhere on 
earth—who cannot do so without spitting. This 
is an infallible cast-iron. rule; it being inter- 
preted means that no one should ever spit. 
If moments occur when there is necessity for 
ejecting anything from the mouth the process 
should be performed, as washing the hands is 
performed, in private. The spitting habit is the 
curse of the American people. The spittoon in a 
barroom is abomination enough; the decorated 
“cuspidor,” as an affected and misguided custom 


*Herbert Stone & Co., Chicago. 
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once named the thing in a house, is anathema 
marantha. No words are harsh enough with which 
to condemn it. A man who cannot live without 
spitting should take to the woods, and reside there 
alone—forever. And then he is not good enough 
for the beasts that roam there. 

The smoking of women, it comes hard to be 
forced to admit into a regular treatise on customs ; 
but reluctantly as we may admit it, women, and 
women in America—in certain sets—do smoke. As 
a question of taste it admits of no discussion. It is 
a sad mistake, from beginning to end. As a ques- 
tion of fact, it unfortunately also admits of none. 

At first—a few years ago—smoking among 
women was treated as a sort of lark or joke among 
girls who “didn’t mean anything.” Statistics of an 
informal collecting then showed that the habit was 
settling, and on the increase. In certain cities it is 
now regarded as the regular thing; and almost 
everywhere the sense of shock has been replaced by 
one of toleration. The etiquette of smoking among 
women has not reached the stage when it permits 
the habit to be publicly indulged. Women are 
obliged to smoke in corners, when they are at clubs 
or races. How long this state of things will con- 
tinue it is impossible to say. At the present rate of 
progress women and young girls will be smoking 
in the streets with men. It is a horror and a cry- 
ing shame, for the debasing character of the custom 
will inevitably destroy the delicacy of women. 





Ss dics ccdovasonvntesiinsisaeessseseresees Boston Herald 


Just south of Catalonia (Spain) is the province of 
Valencia. The women have beauty and an inde- 
scribable charm, perhaps derived from their Greek 
ancestors, for the enterprising merchants of that 
classic region colonized in Valencia ages ago, but 
the chief strain of Valencian blood is Carthaginian 
and also Celtic. Oddly enough, the Valencian 
women are not so dark of skin as the men of their 
race. They have lovely figures and their hair is in- 
‘deed “una gloria,” so abundant, so lustrous, and 
so beautifully worn. At home, in her province, the 
Valenciana wear no hats or bonnets, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the wealthy women who take 
to Paris fashions. They stick a gilt or silver pin 
through the knot, or roll of glossy hair, and no 
more. Some of the New England women of the 
older families, slender and slightly undulating of 
walk, such women as Salem produces, have the air 
of the Valencianas. Piety, a strong, fiercely pas- 
sionate Catholicism, characterizes these fascinating 
women; from the oldest times the people of their 
kingdom, or province, as it became later on, were 
devout worshipers, and when they went over from 
Latin paganism to Christianity they transferred all 
the ardor of their devotion to the new objects of 
worship. You may be sure that, deep in her warm 
and fast-beating heart, the fair Valenciana cherishes 
many superstitions, older than the Roman Empire. 
She believes, as do the Italian women, in the evil 
eye, and carries amulets and talismans to avert 
its baleful influence. The Spaniards in general, al- 
luding to the garden-like fertility of Valencia, say 
of the province : “The meat is grass, the grass water, 
man a woman, the woman nothing!” So ethereal is 
everything in that hot province supposed to be. 
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Mr. Frank Harris, who is very busy writing 
about Shakespeare, does not believe in the Emer- 
sonian theory that we do not know much about that 
great poet. ‘““There is no one in literature,” he says, 
“whom I know half so well as Shakespeare, and no 
one half so well worth knowing. He has painted 
himself at all ages and in every attitude; he has 
made his opinions into persons and his moods into 
tragedies ; and yet the critics tell us that all his striv- 
ing after self-realization was in vain; that we know 
nothing of him. No more bewildering stupidity was 
ever penned. Whoever reads may know our 
Shakespeare better far than any other of the im- 
mortals.” 

Gabriel d’Annunzio recently declared to a visitor 
that he had concluded to devote himself hereafter 
especially to the writing of plays. He would like 
to have a special theatre built for his plays on the 
shore of some romantic lake, but realizing the dif- 
ficulty of such a plan, he hoped now to secure Duse 
and Zacconi for a series of performances at 
Florence. 

Charles Godfrey Leland’s latest book, which is 
presently to be published by George Redway, in 
London, bears the following curious title: Have 
You a Strong Will? And How to Induce It, or 
Any Other State of Mind, By an Easy Process of 
Self-Hypnotism. In this book the author, confin- 
ing all proof or testimony to his own personal expe- 
rience, declares that to develop the will to any ex- 
tent, and by it live or act in any mental condition, 
such as a hypnotist causes in a patient subject, it is 
only necessary by forethought accurately to deter- 
mine what we desire, and then render it a fixed or 
haunting idea, which process is rendered certain by 
self-induced sleep. 

The scene of Gilbert Parker’s latest story, The 
Battle of the Strong (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publishers), shifts from the Isle of Jersey to France, 
and the time is during the wars of La Vendée. The 
author disavows for the book all claim to be con- 
. sidered an historical novel; but his coloring is so 
true and vivid, and the struggles of those stirring 
times are so strongly portrayed that the title would 
not be misapplied. The qualities which drew so 
many interested readers to The Seats of the Mighty 
are fully displayed in this later romance. 

Called Back, the story which Hugh Conway 
wrote in six weeks and sold to Mr. Arrowsmith for 
$400, is still being reprinted in England. Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith has been telling some pleasant details 
concerning the early success of the novelette. “Up 
to the present time,” he says, “there have been 
printed and sold no fewer than 370,000 copies. This 
number refers to Great Britain and the colonies 
alone, and does not include the enormous number 
of editions in the United States, where it is well 
known the sale was much greater than in Great 
Britain.” 

One of the first pieces of literary work done by 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt since the war, in which 
‘he distinguished himself, will be a very characteris- 
tic introduction to Pepys’ Ghost. This book, under 
its rather non-committal title, is the work of Mr. 


Edwin Emerson, Jr., who, it will be remembered, 
was the hero of a most exciting trip across Porto 
Rico last June. Since that time Mr. Emerson has 
seen much service and participated in many adven- 
tures as a Rough Rider, as special correspondent for 
several New York papers, notably Collier’s Weekly, 
and as Colonel Roosevelt’s private secretary. The 
nature of the book is more fully explained when one 
reads its full title, Pepys’ Ghost, His Wanderings in 
Greater Gotham ‘and His Adventures in the Span- 
ish War, Together with His Minor Exploits on the 
Field of Love and Fashion with His Thoughts 
Thereon. 

If anyone thinks that Fenimore Cooper has 
ceased to be read let him say why Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. are preparing to publish in Oc- 
tober an entirely new edition of the Leather Stock- 
ing Tales, in five handsome volumes. Many writers 
mistake their poorest work for their best, but it is 
worth remembering that Cooper himself declared 
that his Leather Stocking Tales stood a better 
chance of permanent popularity than anything else 
he wrote. 

There has just been sold at auction in London a 
letter from John Keats to Miss Jeffrey, in which he 
argues that “one of the great reasons that the Eng- 
lish have produced the finest writers in the world 
is that the English world has ill-treated them dur- 
ing their lives and fostered them after their deaths.” 
In the same sale a copy of Moral Emblems, one of 
the rare little pamphlets printed at Davos and il- 
lustrated by R. L. Stevenson, brought the sum of 
$95. Sixty dollars was paid for a letter of matri- 
monial infelicity in which John Wesley said to his 
wife: “If you were to live a thousand years you 
could not undo the mischief what you have done. 
And till you have done all you can toward it I bid 
you farewell.” 

The title which Mr. W. W. Jacobs chose for his 
new book of short stories was Sea Urchins; but his 
American publishers preferred to call it More 
Cargoes. 

. Léon Daudet’s life of his father, and Ernest Dau- 
det’s My Brother and I, both translated by Charles 
de Kay, will be published in this country by Little, 
Brown & Co., in accordance with a special agree- 
ment with the late novelist’s family. The biography 
is such a chronicle of French home life as seldom 
finds its way into type, for Daudet’s house was his 
workshop, wherein the services of all the inmates 
were his to command. 

Mrs. Strong, the late Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
stepdaughter and amanuensis, is now in New York, 
where she purposes making her home. “I met Mrs. 
Strong,” says the Lounger in the Critic, “at the 
house of Mr. Stevenson’s old friend, Mr. Will H. 
Low, the artist, at Lawrence Park, a few days ago, 
and asked her what she thought of the suggested 
removal of Stevenson’s house from Samoa to Scot- 
land. She said that while she appreciated the feel- 
ing that inspired the suggestion, it was an entirely 
impracticable one. In the first place, the house was 
too far away; in the second place, it was too big; 
and in the third, it would lose everything if removed 
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from its surroundings. As a structure it had noth- 
ing to recommend it but its suitability for its pur- 
pose and situation. It was absolutely plain, but 
surrounded by trees and covered by vines it made 
a picturesque feature in the landscape. She said 
that the family hoped to sell or rent it to some one 
in search of a perfect climate.” . 

A little story of Mark Twain. The humorist 
gives exceeding care to: composition. He some- 
times rewrites an article a dozen or more times, 
studying the whole range of syntax to give pre- 
cision and lucidity to a thought. For some four- 
teen summers he lived at Quarry Farm, near EI- 
mira, the home of his sister-in-law, Mrs. Crane. 
One day he disappeared and no trace of him was 
found, until at dinner-time he reappeared at the 
house. “Where in the world have you been all 
day?” he was asked. “I—have—been—hunting— 
for—a—word,” replied Mr. Clemens in that drawl 
peculiar to him. “And—what’s—more,—Il’ve— 
found—it,—too,” he added. 

Russian literary men seem unlucky. Pushkin, 
the first and greatest poet, was killed in a duel; 
Kykeiff was hanged ; Griboedoff was assassinated in 
Persia; Lermontoff fell in a duel; Koltzoff died of 
grief over family troubles when he was only twenty- 
three (fancy an American of that age dying of 
grief!); Gogoe committed suicide, and Stepniak 
was killed by a railway train in London. This last 
is an instance of anarchist law-defiance. Stepniak 
crossed the track, and got killed, instead of having 
to pay a fine. 

The Quarterly has a review of the religious nov- 
els of Marie Corelli and Hall Caine, which it classes 
among the greatest “evils of the reaction called 
forth by modern unbelief.” Summing up, the re- 
viewer says: “It is a melancholy thought, when we 
count up the hundreds of thousands of these vol- 
umes that have been scattered to the world’s end, 
how few can be said to practice the art of reading. 
Miss Corelli supplants the New Testament. Mr. 
Hall Caine adapts church history to our own times. 
And the millions take them in perfect good faith, 
cherishing their dreams and delusions as if some 
reality corresponded with them. In the anarchy of 
opinion, alarm on the part of Christians has seemed 
not out of place; and alarm has generated reaction. 
New champions of belief have appeared on the 
scene. Fresh pills against earthquake are adver- 
tised. One takes equal parts of pseudo-science, 
Neo-Platonism and theosophy ; stamps the whole as 
revealed from heaven; and recommends us to get it 
down with a deal of sentiment. Another, more 
British, lays hold of certain traditional stage-virtues, 
wraps them in emotion, adds thereto a suspicious 
but exciting ingredient of pseudo-monasticism, and 
screams to us, that unless we take it, our life is in 
danger. Run whither we may with Miss Corelli 
and Mr. Caine for guides, we shall plunge into hys- 
teria or be overthrown by claptrap. The proposi- 
tion with which we began our article is, therefore, 
we think, amply demonstrated. Great and mani- 
fold as have been the mischiefs wrought by unbe- 
lief, it has hardly done worse than call out a reac- 
tion which despises logic, turns faith to mythology, 
canonizes the absurd, and so distorts the Christian 
as to make him at once an imbecile, a visionary and 
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a murderous fanatic. Those who defend him on 
such lines are his most formidable enemies, and 
Voltaire would have welcomed them as justifying 
in their dialect what he had written a thousand 
times in his own, ‘Ecrasez l’infame.’ It is no excuse 
for them that they were sacrificing a venerable 
creed to their peculiar infirmity of sentimental ro- 
mance. Their religion is not Christianity, but its 
caricature; and their apologetics are as wanting in 
balance as they are fertile in sickly and sensuous 
dreams.” 

James Whitcomb Riley thinks the lot of a poet a 
hard one. Ina recent interview he said: “If you’re 
called as witness in a lawsuit some little attorney 
squares himself off and says, with withering scorn: 
‘Let me see, you’re a poet, are you not? H’m, yes. 
Gentlemen of the jury, the witness is a poet’—and 
your testimony is killed dead as a door nail.” 

In appearance Herman Sudermann suggests the 
man of action rather than the man of letters. A 
muscular giant, bearded and blue-eyed, he resembles 
the ideal Wotan of Wagnerian drama, if one can 
imagine Wotan in a frock coat of irreproachable 
cut. Yet lines of thought are to be discerned on the 
lofty forehead, and a poetic melancholy lurks some- 
where in the depths of the fine eyes, -which on the 
surface only reflect a smile of rare geniality. There 
is something paradoxically funny and bracing about 
Sudermann’s vigorous personality that shines be- 
hind fhe clouds of even his most pessimistic pages. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is writing a series of stories 

detailing the further adventures of Stalky & Co., 
the three heroes of the story entitled Slaves of the 
Lamp, which appeared in Cosmopolis some little 
time ago. These stories, which all deal with school- 
boy life at a public school, whose name is somewhat 
thinly disgused, will show Mr. Kipling’s genius in 
a new light. They will be published serially both 
here and in England before being issued in book 
form. , 
Those who have been privileged to read Mr. 
Lewis Hind’s new story, The Enchanted Stone, 
speak of it in high terms. It is a fantastic-humor- 
ous, and sometimes tragic drama, entirely original, 
yet here and there suggestive of Wilkie Collins and 
Mr. Gilbert. 

It may be recollected that Mr. Paul Sabatier, the 
biographer of Saint Francis of Assisi, discovered 
last year the oldest life of the saint, written by his 
favorite disciple, Brother Leo. Dr. Sebastier has 
translated the Latin original, and Mr. David Nutt 
will publish his version immediately in England. 

The articles on The Navy in the War, by Captain 
F, E. Chadwick, of the flagship New York, in the 
November Scribner’s, is the first complete and au- 
thoritative account of the many problems that had 
to be met in the formation of an adequate fleet, and 
the conclusions to be drawn from the victory before 
Santiago as to questions of type, construction, etc., 
of the navy of the future. 

Dean Farrar’s sequel to his great work, The Life 
of Christ, will not be ready until the spring of next 
year at the earliest. It will be largely the result of 
his recent studies in Palestine, and full of entirely 
new matter. The Dean’s literary activity has been 
very great lately, and it is possible that two books 
will be published for him next year. 
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Humor of the Commonplace,........ccccesecseccecceccess The London Realm 

Emerson’s belief in the existence of the Over- 
soul, from which all the great thoughts of mankind 
were derived, has a parallel in our day in the obser- 
vation of a quaint humorist that, though all jokes 
come to us from the. beginning of things, their 
number is strictly limited. Perhaps the truth of that 
remark can only be fully understood by one who 
has had the temerity to undergo a severe course of 
comic reading of the popular sort. Such a one can- 
not help feeling, also, that the Greek gentleman 
who apologized to the mourners at his daughter’s 
funeral because, after keeping them waiting a very 
long time, he was only able to show them an ex- 
ceedingly small corpse, ought to have many imita- 
tors in these days among the writers for the so- 
called comic journals. The prevailing quality of 
their humor is not only very ancient, it is very thin. 
Yet, to the philosopher, even in its mustiness and 
its weakness there is interest, for they teach him 
that there is such a thing as the humor of the com- 
monplace. a 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to 
trace some of these jokes to their origin in prehis- 
toric time. Some of the leisured rich, for example, 
might undertake with profit the Quest of the Miss- 
ing Shirt Button. It ought to be possible to date 
with some approximation to accuracy the entrance 
of that long-since jaded and threadbare joke into 
literature, unless the joke in question is a reincar- 
nation of one invented in the Garden of Eden. 
There is no record of shirt buttons in these far-off 
days; but circumstances are certainly conceivable 
in which a missing figleaf might have had diverting 
results. It seems hard to understand why; yet 
there are thousands of our fellow-men who find the 
situation of the man who sits down upon a tack ex- 
tremely funny, even though the man himself sees 
no humor in it at all. 
indignity.at the hands—or rather at the toe—of an 
irate father, the henpecked husband, the man run- 
ning after his hat, the discomfited mother-in-law— 
we can meet them any day in black and white. 
Humorists, so-called, reproduce them under all 
manner of disguises. To the educated mind it all 
seems utterly “banal” and absurd. 

Is it? Have those curious survivals of ancient 
jests no trait in common that enables us to see in 
them anything more than mere “disjecta membra,” 
no anything that endows them with a philosophic 
importance? To begin with, they are alike in their 
obviousness. There is no refinement of thought in 
them. They are a little higher than the horse-play 
of our forefathers, but very little. The most strik- 
ing thing about this humor of the commonplace, 
however, is its maliciousness. In all its manifesta- 
tions there is the appeal to that ignoble delight in 
another’s discomfiture from which even the best of 
us are not entirely free. The man in the street sees 
his brother undergo some trivial irritation or em- 
barrassment, and he laughs. We need not ask 
whether there is humor in the situation. To the 
man in the street there is; and to us there is humor 
in the fact that he finds it there. The instinct which 


The timid suitor suffering 





he gratifies is the same, tempered slightly by civili- 
zation, as that which causes the savage to find en- 
joyment in the torture of his victims. If any one 
desires to maintain that such humor is no humor at 
all, we have no mind to dispute the point; it passes 
for humor. Language, however, is full of counter- 
feit coin; and we might retort with ‘equal truth that 
there is no such thing as the commonplace: 

It is enough that through Thy grace 

I saw nought common on Thy earth, 


sings Mr. Rudyard Kipling:in one of his most in- 
spired moments. And it is true. The blades of 
grass on English meadows are countless; yet it is 
only to the unobservant that they seem all alike. 
In the same way, the commonplace is a delusion. 
It appears to us the commonplace, not because we 
see it often, but because we do not see deeply 
enough. Vulgarity, therefore, is a purely relative 
term—save in the case of the snob who thinks he 
can sum up the whole matter in a sneer. 





A Plea for Pedants..........+.+ Wm. Matthews......+...+.+ Unge Littearia* 
Why is it that pedants are generally so ridiculed? 
Is it not lucky for a man that he can contract an in- 
tense, even an extravagant fondness of some pur- 
suit—some specific study, art, or science—which 
he will consequently understand better than other 
men, and in solving whose problems he may be- 
come an expert? What is a man good for without 
professional enthusiasm—who does not give his 
whole soul to his calling, concentrating upon it all 
his energies, and loving it with an ardor that almost 
ignores the existence of any other? “No man,” 
says Emerson, “can do anything well, who does not 
think that what he does is the centre of the visible 
universe.” It is easy to declaim against “one-idea- 
ism,” “intellectual narrowness,” and “a’ that”; but, 
in spite of the cheap eloquence and fashionable cant 
of superficially-omniscient men who plume them- 
selves upon their fancied oceanic breadth and depth, 
we love to see a man magnify his calling, even if he 
does overrate its relative importance. It is only 
thus that he can achieve excellence or eminence. 
Who are the men who make their mark on the 
world, and to what do they owe their celebrity and 
influence? Are they the men who have the most 
versatility and the most varied culture? No; they 
are those whose minds want balance, who have 
some giant faculty developed at the expense of the 
rest. The very deadness of perception thus in- 
duced promotes self-confidence and positiveness. 
Occasionally, at long intervals in the history of hu- 
manity, a person appears who wings his flight to 
the peaks of greatness by an equal flapping of his 
wings ; but all the rest gain their motion like a mill- 
wheel, by a continued fall of water on one side. 
The want of balance, it has been truly said, is the 
cause of most motion; and therefore the minds that 
stir the stagnant pool of common thought are out 
of equilibrium, and propelled by this very cause, 
like a pith figure loaded with a leaden foot, to 


*Roberts Brothers. 
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spring with impatient yet effective force in some 
providentially-prescribed direction. Once in four 
or five centuries the world beholds a Leonardo da 
Vinci or a Leibnitz; but few of their fellow-mortals 
can fully master more than one art or science—all 
‘beyond is a miserable affectation and a downright 
waste of time. What Michael Angelo said of paint- 
ing is true of every other art or craft: “It is jealous, 
and requires the whole man.” 

The day of universal scholars is past. The meas- 
ure of a man’s learning to-day is the amount of his 
voluntary ignorance; the measure of his practical 
force is the amount he is content to leave unat- 
tempted. We cannot, therefore, admire the. man 
who, instead of being devoted to one great art— 
“married to that immortal bride’—woos all the 
muses in turn; not content to be a painter, sculp- 
tor, or writer, unless he is also “chemist, statesman, 
fiddler, and buffoon.” There is no. end of acquisi- 
tion, if one begins to dabble in all the “ologies” and 
“isms” which may be intrinsically valuable, or 
which, if possessed, may add a feather to his repu- 
tation. Give us a thousand times, rather, the glori- 
ous pedantry of Fielding’s Parson Adams, who 
thought a schoolmaster the greatest character in 
the world, and himself the greatest schoolmaster in 
it! We smile when we are told of the French 
grammarian Daguesseau, who, when told that a 
revolution had broken out in Paris, replied: ““Never 
mind! I have in my portfolio thirty-six conjuga- 
tions, all completed ;” and, again, when we hear of 
Dr. George, who shrewdly suspected that Frederick 
the Great, with all his victories, could not conjugate 
a Greek verb in “mi.” But this very exclusiveness 
—this absorption in one pursuit+is the secret of all 
power. Was Vestris, the French dancing-master, 
guilty of coxcombry or falsehood in declaring that 
Voltaire and himself were the two greatest men in 
all Europe? No, assuredly; he but manifested a 
proper feeling of enthusiasm for his art, and it 
would have been downright hypocrisy for him to 
have pretended to think otherwise. 

Sydney Smith, in satirizing the classical educa- 
tion at the English universities, says that “the Parr 
or the Bentley of his day would be scandalized to 
be put on a level with the discoverer of a neutral 
salt.” And why not, prithee? Can we expect a 
great scholar, who has devoted a life to his calling, 
to deem any other of equal rank and importance? 
Shall a painter be required to feel the same admira- 
tion for the works of Mozart and Handel as for 
those of Raphael and Titian? Why should not the 
Greek or Latin scholar, who has “scorned delights 
and lived laborious days” to possess himself of 
those stubborn tongues, “glory in the detection of 
an anapest in the wrong place, or in the restora- 
tion of a dative case which Cranzius has passed 
over, and the never-dying Ernesti failed to ob- 
serve”? What if a grammarian does “tower and 


plume himself,” as Sir Thomas Browne says that 
he has known one to do, “over a line of Horace, 
and show more pride in the construction of one ode 
than the author in the composure of the whole 
book”? We see nothing ridiculous in this; it is but 
the natural result of a passionate and absorbing 
love for one’s pursuit. 





COP I ines ccnceviccscovsnsetenencsesvccsasossense Kansas City Star 

There is believed to be born with human beings 
—that is, with most—a certain love of locality, an 
affection for particular places. This feeling or sen- 
timent takes shape in attachment to one place, and 
is voiced in the expression “there’s no place like 
home.” The strength of this feeling is such that 
absence from this place causes in some cases the 
most acute suffering, which is classified as a dis- 
ease—nostalgia, homesickness—from which strong 
men have pined and died. 

The attachment to locality is sometimes satisfied 
with the possession of something less than would 
be considered a “home.” Lonely men, without 
kindred, dwellers in the great caravansaries we call 
hotels, will sometimes seem satisfied with the pos- 
session of a particular seat at table, holding the 
place with the utmost pertinacity for years, pleased 
to find themselves at certain hours in that certain 
place, facing in the same direction, angered or 
grieved if by accident or design shut out from the 
occupancy of the familiar location. It is not only 
the dwellers in towns, the owners of lands and 
houses, who are moved by what may be called the 
instinct of place—it is felt by those who own or 
rent no foot of land, they nor any of their genera- 
tion. The tent-born Gypsy who never knows the 
shelter of a roof, yet moves about from one familiar 
spot to another and returns year after year to pitch 
his tent beside the spring his fathers knew. There 
is hardly a doubt that if prisoners were allowed the 
choice of cells they would, after having made a 
choice each for himself, adhere to it and come in 
time to regard the place with something of the 
home feeling and regret removal for any cause. 

Strangest of the circumstances attending this 
love of locality, it does not seem inspired by the 
desirability or the advantages of the place itself. 
The most barren rocks and sterile deserts, wastes 
where the sun hid his face and on which the rains 
refused to fall, have been clung to and loved by 
those born there with inexpressible tenderness and 
devotion. With the world before them where to 
choose, men and women and children have turned 
away reluctant and despairing from wretched huts 
full of memories, of suffering, famine and fever, be- 
cause in those poor places they had been born and 
had always lived, and because they now must leave 
them. They are going away to find plenty and 
comfort in another country, and yet they speak with 
regret forever of the “old land” where they fancy 
that they were so happy, yet know that they were 
sO poor. 

It is said that among men, and especially in our 
own country, this love of locality is not as strong 
as in other days; that what are called the “ties of 
home” are not as binding; that the young people, 
so far from expecting to spend their days in familiar 
scenes, expect to remove from them, manhood and 
marriage being seasons of migration. It is a re- 
proach to say of an American that he has “never 
been out of the sight of the smoke of his own chim- 
ney.” The facilities of travel are believed to have 
weaned men from home and broken up the custom 
of home-abiding. Men nowadays gladly leave home 
on a journey, and the journeying sometimes con- 
tinues indefinitely and has no home-coming. 




















And yet has anybody failed to notice how the 
stories of men’s lives as told by themselves begin 
with the words uttered in a tone of sadness, “I left 
home when I was a young man,” meaning “TI left 
the one spot on earth to which I was attached for 
its own sake and on its own account, and I have 
never found it again”? How many men spend their 
lives in wandering in every direction save the one 
they fain would go—the road that leads “home”? 
There can be no doubt but this love of locality was 
given man in the first place for a wise purpose. 
The first story of man locates him in one fair place 
—a garden; he was to stay there to till it and dress 
it. With transgression came exile; the first human 
sinner was the first “mover”; and from that time to 
this temptation yielded to has been followed by 
flight. 

With us in our country it would doubtless be 
better if this instinct of home were regarded more 
tenderly; if this innate sentiment to hold on were 
obeyed; if, between the natural disposition to re- 
main and some temptation to go, we heeded the 
former. If this were so, then there would come to 
us and our land the fruits of permanence. The sons 
would finish what the fathers begun, and the grand- 
sons would adorn it. Men would care well for the 
fields those of their name and blood had tilled for 
a hundred years, and we would wiser grow from 
generation to generation, learning more of the 
meaning there is in the one word “home.” 





Self-Effacement,.......0.ececeseeee Fes Bie GRD Kccwprndseneesseses Essays* 
When perils thickened about him and the most 


courageous grew faint-hearted, Francis Drake’s fa--: 


vorite phrase was: “It matters not; God hath many 
things in store for us.” No man ever wore a more 
dauntless face in the presence of danger than the 
great adventurer who destroyed the foundations of 
Spanish power in this continent, and whose smile 
always grew sweeter as the situation grew more 
desperate. That smile carried the conviction of ulti- 
mate safety to a crew which was often on the verge 
of despair; its serenity and confidence were conta- 
gious; it conveyed the impression, in the blackest 
hour, that the leader knew some way of escape from 
encircling peril. He knew, as a rule, no more than 
his men knew; but as danger deepened, his genius 
became energized to the utmost quickness of dis- 
cernment, and the utmost rapidity of action. He 
had no time for despair; he had only time for de- 
cision and action. In his dying hour, on a hostile 
sea, half a hemisphere from home, he arose, dressed 
himself, and called for his arms, falling before the 
only foe to whom he ever yielded with the same 
dauntless courage which had made him the master 
of untraveled seas and the terror of a continent. He 
so completely identified himself with the work he 
had in hand that he sapped the very sources of fear. 

Such heroic self-forgetfulness is not the exclu- 
sive possession of men of action; it lies within the 
reach of any man who is strong enough to grasp it. 
Two writers of our time have nobly worn this jewel 
of courage in the eyes of the world. John Adding- 
ton Symonds was for many years an invalid whose 
life hung on a thread. He had youth, gifts of a 
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high order, culture, ambition, but a desolate 
shadow blackened the landscape. of his life; he 
might have yielded to the lassitude which came with. 
his disease; he might have become embittered and 
poured his sorrows into the ear of the world, as too 
many less burdened men and women have done in 
these recent decades. Instead of accepting these 
weak alternatives and wasting his brief years in use- 
less complainings, he plucked opportunity out of 
the very jaws of death; found in the high Alps the 
conditions most favorable for activity, and poured 
his life out in work of such sustained interest and 
value that he laid the English-reading peoples un- 
der lasting obligations. In spite of his invalidism 
he achieved more than most men who live out the 
full period of life in complete possession of their 
powers. 

In like manner disease touched Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his early prime, and would have 
daunted a spirit less gallant than his. He bore him- 
self in the presence of death as a dashing leader 
bears himself in the presence of an overwhelming 
foe; he was intrepid, but he was also wise. He 
sought such alleviations as climates afforded a man 
in his condition, and then gave himself to his work 
with a kind of passionate ardor, as if he would pluck 
the very heart out of time and toil before the night 
fell. Neither of these men was blind to his con- 
dition ; neither was indifferent; both loved life and 
both had their moments of revolt and depression ; 
but both found in work resource from despair, and 
both made the world richer not only by the fruits 
of self-conquest, but by the contagious power of 
heroic example. Such careers put to shame the self- 
centred, egotistic, morbid pessimism which has 
found so many voices in recent years that its cow- 
ardly outcries have almost drowned the great, sarie, 
authoritative voices of the world. 





The Beauty of Women, .......cccccvccocecccccccccccssescocccecs Seattle Post 

Beauty is not a perfection of feature and form, 
but a creature of the imagination. No woman is 
ugly; all women are beautiful. No man could de- 
sign a face which should please him at all times and 
under all circumstances. Age has nothing to do 
with the subject: Many women in their latest years 
surpass all the achievements of their life in winning 
admiration and attracting friends. To know every- 
thing is the perfection of knowledge; to be able to 
accomplish everything is the aim of the gods; to 
make most harmonious is the effort of the musician ; 
to polish and to shape the diamond-stone is to 
make most perfectly beautiful the most dazzling of 
all gems. But it is not so with beauty. It is not 
symmetry, but variety, which makes beauty; not a 
tendency of all the features of all women to ap- 
proach in type a face divine, the ultimate and unim- 
provable perfection of female loveliness. Not only 
must the face and form of woman change, but 
man’s tastes and standards become common and 
universal before one ideal shall command the ex- 
treme of admiration on the part of mankind and 
relegate all other women to subordinate parts, like 
those of the ladies of honor around the queen or of 
the myriads of stars modestly yielding the sov- 
ereignty of the heavens to the brilliant and match- 
less Venus. 
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BUSTING A BRONCHO* 
By E. Houau. 





Any visitor to a cow ranch has seen the men at 
work among the horse herd, and has noticed how 
quickly a horse will stop as soon as it feels the rope 
touch it, even though it may perhaps not be caught 
by the noose at all. This submission to the magic 
of the rope is a cardinal principle in that horse’s 
ideas of common sense. He bears deep within his 
mind the early lessons of his youth. The 
first lesson of the rope he receives, as above men- 
tioned, when a brawny cow puncher circles both his 
forelegs with a noose of this dreaded rope, throws 
him flat with a turn of the wrist, and hales him on 
his side through the dust away from his mother’s 
side to the spot where the fiery iron is waiting. 
From that instant the colt hates man and all his 
doing. He hates the rope. He is a couple of sea- 
sons older and bigger and stronger when he is at 
length driven into the round pen some fresh spring 
morning, so strong, he is sure that he can rend any 
rope. He finds himself upside down, the 
rope perhaps choking the life out of him. He has 
had lesson No. 2. 

Jim, the cowpuncher and horse-breaker, calmly 
waits till the young horse’s eyes nearly start out of 
his head, and then signs to his assistants, who 
loosen the rope just in time to save the pony’s life. 
The latter is furious at the indignity he has suf- 
fered, and as soon as he can breathe begins to 
plunge and kick and rear, throwing himself quite 
over in his struggles. Yet quietly he is pulled up, 
pulled down, pulled along, until he is ready for 
another lesson. 

Upon the head of the horse now ready for break- 
ing there is slipped a curious bitless bridle, or 
halter, of strands of rope, very strong and capable 
of being so arranged that too much pulling on it 
will close it fast upon a pony’s nose and make the 
act of breathing difficult. This halter is called a 
“hackamore,” and, of course, it was the invention 
of the Spaniard. The pony, when put on the hack- 
amore, is staked out on the open ground on a long 
“stake rope.” He is left alone for awhile here, and 
soon learns his next lesson. Resolved again in his 
heart to break this hated rope he runs full speed to 
the end of it, and there comes to a halt with his 
heels high in the air and his neck perhaps doubled 
under him. If his neck happens to be broken it 
makes no difference, for there are other ponies just 
as good, plenty of them. If his neck is not broken, 
he gets up and does it over again, and perhaps 
again. Then he shakes his head and thinks it 
over. , 

In a twinkling a red kerchief is slipped across his 
face and tied fast to the side strands of the hacka- 
more. Smitten with blindness, the pony cowers, 
and is motionless and dumb. Then, be- 
fore the frightened and frenzied pony has had time 
to dread or suspect anything further, there comes 
a rattle and a creak, and there falls with an awful 





* From the Story of the Cowboy, by E. Hough. D. Ap- 
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thud and crash upon his back a vast thing, the like 
of which he has never dreamed for himself, though 
he has seen it upon the tamed slaves which aided 
in his own undoing. . . . 

The saddle is bucked off time and again, a dozen - 
times, but it comes back again with the thud and 
crash, and someway it does not actually kill, after 
all. The pony stops to think about it. Jim, who 
has been waiting for this moment of thought, cau- 
tiously reaches under the pony with a long, crooked 
stick to the girth that hangs upon the farther side. 
; Slowly and quietly he puts the end of the 
girth through the iron ring or buckle. Then 
quietly, slowly, Jim gets out to the end of the 
“cinch” as far as he can, because he knows what 
is going to happen. Commonly the girth of the 
breaking saddle has a big buckle with a tongue, 
which will quickly engage in the holes punched 
through the girth. Taking the cinch strap firmly 
in his hands, Jim gives a sudden jerk backward and 
upward, and the pony feels an awful grip of some- 
thing tightened about his body where never such a 
thing had been felt before. At once, wild and 
demonlike in his rage and terror at such indig- 
nities, he falls wildly to bucking again; but now 
Jim is close up at his side, pulling the harder at the 
cinch, which does not slip, but holds its own. The 
men at the pony’s head swing down and twist his 
head askew. The hackamore tightens, the saddle 
holds. Tighter and tighter the girth goes, and at 
length the trembling beast feels he must endure this 
also. Panting and red-eyed, courageous and full of 
fight still, he braces his feet apart and stands so, 
trembling with anger and shame. And Jim quietly 
pokes another stick under and gets hold of another 
girth, the hind cinch (“flank girth,” it is called in 
the South), and soon the pony feels upon his 
stomach the grip of this hairy, hateful thing, which 
all his life he never ceases to resent. , 

At last Jim makes a swift run, a bound and a 
spring all in one. Before the pony knows how it 
has happened he feels upon his back a horrible 
crushing weight. He feels his side half crushed 
in by the grip of a long pair of human legs. He 
feels his head “turned loose.” He hears a long, 
keen yell from a dozen throats about him, answered 
by a similar shrill yell, not of fear, but of confidence, 
above him from this creafure which is crushing 
down his back, breaking in his sides. All the hate, 
the terror, the rage, the fear, the viciousness, the 
courage of this undaunted wild beast now become 
blended into a mad, unreasoning rage. He has 
fought the wolves, this pony, and is afraid of noth- 
ing. He will unseat this demon above him, he will 
kill him as he did the wolves; he will trample him 
into the dirt of the plains. Down goes the pony’s 
head and into the air he goes in a wild, serio-comic 
series of spectacular stiff-legged antics. His nose 
between his knees, he bounds from the ground with 
all four feet, and comes down again with all legs 
set and braced, only to go into the air again and 
again. He “pitches a-plungin’ ”—that is, jumping 
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forward as: he bucks, perhaps going six ‘undred 
yards before he stops for lack of wind. Oi he may 
stand his ground and pitch. He may go up and 
down, fore and aft, in turn, or he may pitch first on 
one side and then the other, letting his sltoulders 
alternately jerk up and droop down almost to the 
ground—a very nasty sort of thing to sit through. 
He may spring clear up into the air and come down 
headed in the direction opposite to that he origin- 
ally occupied, or he may “pitch fence cornered,” or 
in a zigzag line as he goes on, bounding like a great 
ball from corner to corner of his rail-fence course 
of flight. 

The pony soon exhausts himself with his rage. 
His breath comes short. He stops. The legs of the 
rider relax a little, but the eye does not. With a re- 
newal of the wild screams or “bawling” with which 
he has punctuated his previous bucking perfor- 
mance the pony springs forward again at speed. He 
stops short with head down, expecting to throw 
the rider forward from the saddle. The rider re- 
mains seated, perhaps jarred and hurt, but still in 
the saddle. Then the pony rears up on his hind 
feet. The cowpuncher steps off with one foot, 
_ keenly watching to see whether the broncho is go- 
ing over backward or going to “come down in 
front,’ and go on with his performance again. If 
he goes on, the rider is in the saddle as soon as the 
horse’s feet are on the ground. If the pony throws 
himself over backward, as very likely he will, the 
rider does not get caught—at least, not always 
caught—but slips from the saddle, jerking up the 
pony’s head sharply from the ground. 

Now the pony stands quiet, stubborn, with his 
head down, grunting at the stroke of the long 
roweled spurs which strike his sides. At once he 
bounds forward again wildly, repeating his former 
devices at accomplishing the undoing of the rider, 
whom he now begins to fear and dread as well as 
hate. The latter is immovable in purpose, relent- 
less of hand and limb. All this trme he is riding 
without a bridle bit, depending only on the hacka- 
more, which allows the horse much more freedom 
to show his repertory of feats than does the savage 
Spanish bit. The pony in time grows weary, and 
determines to vary its campaign by a Fabian policy. 
Again he stops still, “sulling,” his ears back, but 
his legs braced stiffly. Jim is talking soothingly to 
him now, for Jim is no cruel Greaser horse-breaker, 
after all, and has no vindictiveness for his mount, 
whose breaking is purely an impersonal business 
matter to him. The pony at length slowly turns 
his head around and bites with all his force straight 
into the leg that grips him. The heavy “chaps” 
protect the leg, and the spur strikes him upon the 
other side. He turns his head to that side also and 
bites that leg, but the same process occurs again. 
With a sullen fear eating at his heart the pony tries 
yet another trick. Deliberately he drops to his 
knees and lies down quietly upon his side, perhaps 
holding the rider a willing prisoner fast by the leg 
which lies under his body. The rider need not be 
so caught unless he likes, but it is a superstition 
with Jim that the pony should never unseat the 
rider nor loosen the grip of the legs on his sides. 
Jim thinks that should he do this the matter of 
breaking would be longer and less effective, so he 


takes chances and holds his grip. Were the pony a 
big “States” horse his manceuvre would be effec- 
tive, and the rider would be in a sad predicament, 
but this horse weighs scarcely more than six hun- 
dred pounds, and the big stirrup, perhaps tied to its 
fellow on the opposite side, is under him, protect- 
ing the foot of the rider, who is now stretched out at 
full length upon the ground beside the horse. . . . 
He lies and talks to the pony kindly, and asks it 
how long it intends to stay there in that way, sug- 
gests that it is about time for him to go home for 
dinner, and that he has other work to do before the 
day is over. If the pony be very stubborn he may 
lie so for several minutes, and Jim may take off his 
hat and put it under his own head to make the-— 
ground feel more comfortable. Both these wild 
creatures are watchful and determined. It is a bat- 
tle of waiting. The pony is first to tire of it. . . 
With a snort and a swift bound he is up on his feet 
and off, his spring jerking the rider’s foot clear of 
the stirrup. At last he has won! He has unseated 
this clinging monster! He is free! 

But almost as swift as the leap of the pony was 
that of the rider. He has tight in his hand the long 
stake rope, and with a flirt of the hand this unrolls. 
With a quick spring Jim gets to one side of the 
horse, for he knows that an “end pull” on the rope 
along the line of the horse’s back will be hard to 
stop, whereas the matter is simpler if the rope 
makes an angle with the horse’s course. His 
gloved hand grasps the rope and holds the end of 
it close against his right hip. His left hand runs 
out along the rope. His left leg is extended and 
braced firmly on the ground, and with all his weight 
he leans back on the rope until it is nearly taut. 
Then, just at the instant when the rope is about to 
tighten, he gives a swift rolling motion to it with 
his whole strength, sending a coiling wave along it 
as a boy does sometimes to a rope tied fast to a tree. 
This indescribable and effective motion is magical. 
The roll of the rope runs to the head of the pony 
just as the cowpuncher settles back firmly on his 
heels. The head of the horse comes down as 
though drawn by a band of iron. His heels go into 
the air, and over he comes, a very much surprised 
and chagrined cow pony. He awakens and arises 
to find the iron hand again at his head, the legs of 
steel again sitting him firmly. The pony has not 
known that by this skilled handling of the stake 
rope at a time when a tenderfoot would be jerked 
clean from his feet, the cowpuncher can “bust wide 
open,” as he calls it, the strongest pony on the 
range, the twist giving five times the power of a 
straight pull. 

The heart of the pony fails at the shock of this 
sudden fall. His head droops. His ears relax from 
the side of his head where they have been tight 
tucked. Through his red, bloodshot eyes the land- 
scape swims dully. He looks with a sob of regret 
at the wide sweep of the prairie lying out beyond, 
at the shade of the timber mottes on the horizon, at 
the companions of his kind, who look toward him 
now with heads uplifted. At last he begins to 
realize that he is a captive, that freedom is for him 
no more, that he has met his master in a creature 
stronger in will and in resource than himself, and 
thus he finally succumbs. 
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BUSTING A BRONCHO* 
By E. Hovuau. 





Any visitor to a cow ranch has seen the men at 
work among the horse herd, and has noticed how 
quickly a horse will stop as soon as it feels the rope 
touch it, even though it may perhaps not be caught 
by the noose at all. This submission to the magic 
of the rope is a cardinal principle in that horse’s 
ideas of common sense. He bears deep within his 
mind the early lessons of his youth. The 
first lesson of the rope he receives, as above men- 
tioned, when a brawny cow puncher circles both his 
forelegs with a noose of this dreaded rope, throws 
him flat with a turn of the wrist, and hales him on 
his side through the dust away from his mother’s 
side to the spot where the fiery iron is waiting. 
From that instant the colt hates man and all his 
doing. He hates the rope. He is a couple of sea- 
sons older and bigger and stronger when he is at 
length driven into the round pen some fresh spring 
morning, so strong, he is sure that he can rend any 
rope. He finds himself upside down, the 
rope perhaps choking the life out of him. He has 
had lesson No. 2. 

Jim, the cowpuncher and horse-breaker, calmly 
waits till the young horse’s eyes nearly start out of 
his head, and then signs to his assistants, who 
loosen the rope just in time to save the pony’s life. 
The latter is furious at the indignity he has suf- 
fered, and as soon as he can breathe begins to 
plunge and kick and rear, throwing himself quite 
over in his struggles. Yet quietly he is pulled up, 
pulled down, pulled along, until he is ready for 
another lesson. 

Upon the head of the horse now ready for break- 
ing there is slipped a curious bitless bridle, or 
halter, of strands of rope, very strong and capable 
of being so arranged that too much pulling on it 
will close it fast upon a pony’s nose and make the 
act of breathing difficult. This halter is called a 
“hackamore,” and, of course, it was the invention 
of the Spaniard. The pony, when put on the hack- 
amore, is staked out on the open ground on a long 
“stake rope.” He is left alone for awhile here, and 
soon learns his next lesson. Resolved again in his 
heart to break this hated rope he runs full speed to 
the end of it, and there comes to a halt with his 
heels high in the air and his neck perhaps doubled 
under him. If his neck happens to be broken it 
makes no difference, for there are other ponies just 
as good, plenty of them. If his neck is not broken, 
he gets up and does it over again, and perhaps 
again. Then he shakes his head and thinks it 
over. ‘ 

In a twinkling a red kerchief is slipped across his 
face and tied fast to the side strands of the hacka- 
more. Smitten with blindness, the pony cowers, 
and is motionless and dumb. Then, be- 
fore the frightened and frenzied pony has had time 
to dread or suspect anything further, there comes 
a rattle and a creak, and there falls with an awful 
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thud and crash upon his back a vast thing, the like 
of which he has never dreamed for himself, though 
he has seen it upon the tamed slaves which aided 
in his own undoing. . . . 

The saddle is bucked off time and again, a dozen - 
times, but it comes back again with the thud and 
crash, and someway it does not actually kill, after 
all. The pony stops to think about it. Jim, who 
has been waiting for this moment of thought, cau- 
tiously reaches under the pony with a long, crooked 
stick to the girth that hangs upon the farther side. 
— Slowly and quietly he puts the end of the 
girth through the iron ring or buckle. Then 
quietly, slowly, Jim gets out to the end of the 
“cinch” as far as he can, because he knows what 
is going to happen. Commonly the girth of the 
breaking saddle has a big buckle with a tongue, 
which will quickly engage in the holes punched 
through the girth. Taking the cinch strap firmly 
in his hands, Jim gives a sudden jerk backward and 
upward, and the pony feels an awful grip of some- 
thing tightened about his body where never such a 
thing had been felt before. At once, wild and 
demonlike in his rage and terror at such indig- 
nities, he falls wildly to bucking again; but now 
Jim is close up at his side, pulling the harder at the 
cinch, which does not slip, but holds its own. The 
men at the pony’s head swing down and twist his 
head askew. The hackamore tightens, the saddle 
holds. Tighter and tighter the girth goes, and at 
length the trembling beast feels he must endure this 
also. Panting and red-eyed, courageous and full of 
fight still, he braces his feet apart and stands so, 
trembling with anger and shame. And Jim quietly 
pokes another stick under and gets hold of another 
girth, the hind cinch (“flank girth,” it is called in 
the South), and soon the pony feels upon his 
stomach the grip of this hairy, hateful thing, which 
all his life he never ceases to resent. - 

At last Jim makes a swift run, a bound and a 
spring all in one. Before the pony knows how it 
has happened he feels upon his back a horrible 
crushing weight. He feels his side half crushed 
in by the grip of a long pair of human legs. He 
feels his head “turned loose.’ He hears a long, 
keen yell from a dozen throats about him, answered 
by a similar shrill yell, not of fear, but of confidence, 
above him from this creafure which is crushing 
down his back, breaking in his sides. All the hate, 
the terror, the rage, the fear, the viciousness, the 
courage of this undaunted wild beast now become 
blended into a mad, unreasoning rage. He has 
fought the wolves, this pony, and is afraid of noth- 
ing. He will unseat this demon above him, he will 
kill him as he did the wolves; he will trample him 
into the dirt of the plains. Down goes the pony’s 
head and into the air he goes in a wild, serio-comic 
series of spectacular stiff-legged antics. His nose 
between his knees, he bounds from the ground with 
all four feet, and comes down again with all legs 
set and braced, only to go into the air again and 
again. He “pitches a-plungin’ ”’—that is, jumping 
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forward as he bucks, perhaps going six hundred 
yards before he stops for lack of wind. Or he may 
stand his ground and pitch. He may go up and 
down, fore and aft, in turn, or he may pitch first on 
one side and then the other, letting his sltoulders 
alternately jerk up and droop down almost to the 
ground—a very nasty sort of thing to sit through. 
He may spring clear up into the air and come down 
headed in the direction opposite to that he origin- 
ally occupied, or he may “pitch fence cornered,” or 
in a zigzag line as he goes on, bounding like a great 
ball from corner to corner of his rail-fence course 
of flight. 

The pony soon exhausts himself with his rage. 
His breath comes short. He stops. The legs of the 
rider relax a little, but the eye does not. With a re- 
newal of the wild screams or “bawling” with which 
he has punctuated his previous bucking perfor- 
mance the pony springs forward again at speed. He 
stops short with head down, expecting to throw 
the rider forward from the saddle. The rider re- 
mains seated, perhaps jarred and hurt, but still in 
the saddle. Then the pony rears up on his hind 
feet. The cowpuncher steps off with one foot, 
_ keenly watching to see whether the broncho is go- 
ing over backward or going to “come down in 
front,” and go on with his performance again. If 
he goes on, the rider is in the saddle as soon as the 
horse’s feet are on the ground. If the pony throws 
himself over backward, as very likely he will, the 
rider does not get caught—at least, not always 
caught—but slips from the saddle, jerking up the 
pony’s head sharply from the ground. 

Now the pony stands quiet, stubborn, with his 
head down, grunting at the stroke of the long 
roweled spurs which strike his sides. At once he 
bounds forward again wildly, repeating his former 
devices at accomplishing the undoing of the rider, 
whom he now begins to fear and dread as well as 
hate. The latter is immovable in purpose, relent- 
less of hand and limb. All this trme he is riding 
without a bridle bit, depending only on the hacka- 
more, which allows the horse much more freedom 
to show his repertory of feats than does the savage 
Spanish bit. The pony in time grows weary, and 
determines to vary its campaign by a Fabian policy. 
Again he stops still, “sulling,” his ears back, but 
his legs braced stiffly. Jim is talking soothingly to 
him now, for Jim is no cruel Greaser horse-breaker, 
after all, and has no vindictiveness for his mount, 
whose breaking is purely an impersonal business 
matter to him. The pony at length slowly turns 
his head around and bites with all his force straight 
into the leg that grips him. The heavy “chaps” 
protect the leg, and the spur strikes him upon the 
other side. He turns his head to that side also and 
bites that leg, but the same process occurs again. 
With a sullen fear eating at his heart the pony tries 
yet another trick. Deliberately he drops to his 
knees and lies down quietly upon his side, perhaps 
holding the rider a willing prisoner fast by the leg 
which lies under his body. The rider need not be 
so caught unless he likes, but it is a superstition 
with Jim that the pony should never unseat the 
rider nor loosen the grip of the legs on his sides. 
Jim thinks that should he do this the matter of 
breaking would be longer and less effective, so he 


takes chances and holds his grip. Were the pony a 
big “States” horse his manoeuvre would be effec- 
tive, and the rider would be in a sad predicament, 
but this horse weighs scarcely more than six hun- 
dred pounds, and the big stirrup, perhaps tied to its 
fellow on the opposite side, is under him, protect- 
ing the foot of the rider, who is now stretched out at 
full length upon the ground beside the horse. . . . 
He lies and talks to the pony kindly, and asks it 
how long it intends to stay there in that way, sug- 
gests that it is about time for him to go home for 
dinner, and that he has other work to do before the 
day is over. If the pony be very stubborn he may 
lie so for several minutes, and Jim may take off his 
hat and put it under his own head to make the 
ground feel more comfortable. Both these wild 
creatures are watchful and determined. It is a bat- 
tle of waiting. The pony is first to tire of it. . . 
With a snort and a swift bound he is up on his feet 
and off, his spring jerking the rider’s foot clear of 
the stirrup. At last he has won! He has unseated 
this clinging monster! He is free! 

But almost as swift as the leap of the pony was 
that of the rider. He has tight in his hand the long 
stake rope, and with a flirt of the hand this unrolls. 
With a quick spring Jim gets to one side of the 
horse, for he knows that an “end pull” on the rope 
along the line of the horse’s back will be hard to 
stop, whereas the matter is simpler if the rope 
makes an angle with the horse’s course. His 
gloved hand grasps the rope and holds the end of 
it close against his right hip. His left hand runs 
out along the rope. His left leg is extended and 
braced firmly on the ground, and with all his weight 
he leans back on the rope until it is nearly taut. 
Then, just at the instant when the rope is about to 
tighten, he gives a swift rolling motion to it with 
his whole strength, sending a coiling wave along it 
as a boy does sometimes to a rope tied fast to a tree. 
This indescribable and effective motion is magical. 
The roll of the rope runs to the head of the pony 
just as the cowpuncher settles back firmly on his 
heels. The head of the horse comes down as 
though drawn by a band of iron. His heels go into 
the air, and over he comes, a very much surprised 
and chagrined cow pony. He awakens and arises 
to find the iron hand again at his head, the legs of 
steel again sitting him firmly. The pony has not 
known that by this skilled handling of the stake 
rope at a time when a tenderfoot would be jerked 
clean from his feet, the cowpuncher can “bust wide 
open,” as he calls it, the strongest pony on the 
range, the twist giving five times the power of a 
straight pull. 

The heart of the pony fails at the shock of this 
sudden fall. His head droops. His ears relax from 
the side of his head where they have been tight 
tucked. Through his red, bloodshot eyes the land- 
scape swims dully. He looks with a sob of regret 
at the wide sweep of the prairie lying out beyond, 
at the shade of the timber mottes on the horizon, at 
the companions of his kind, who look toward him 
now with heads uplifted. At last he begins to 
realize that he is a captive, that freedom is for him 
no more, that he has met his master in a creature 
stronger in will and in resource than himself, and 
thus he finally succumbs. 
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A Race Among Border Folk........cccccvcccees eececceuses Field and Stream 

A woman is considered by the ordinary Indian 
as he would his cayuse or dog. That is a mistake. 
The woman sometimes asserts herself. Then there 
is trouble. 

It was the first week in July. In the broiling hot 
sun of a Northwest summer there had come across 
the Battle River the Blackfeet, the Sarcees, the 
Piegans, and their cousins from Montana, with the 
swiftest horses of the South, to try conclusions on 
the race-track with their hereditary enemies, the 
.great Cree Nation, as they had done in other days 
in bloody foray and fiercely fought battle before the 
white man came. And the white man was there, 
-Tacing, betting, and haggling over conditions in the 
Lingua Franca he had picked up from the half- 
breed. And the half-breed found, perhaps, on that 
race-track the only place where his dual nature gave 
him an advantage over both. 

For four or five days there had been racing from 
daylight to dark, handicaps, private races, tribe 
races, races according to the programme, races of 
all kinds and at all times. Any one wanting a race 
could be accommodated, and many wanted. The 
. fever of the race possessed white, red, and mixed. 
It was a saturnalia of sport. 

All night long, in the hundreds of tepees through- 
out the bluffs which surrounded the beautifully 
level plain that did duty as the course, the games of 
skill and chance, from the legerdemain of the Cree 
stick game to draw-poker, went on to the accom- 
paniment of the tom-toms. 

Lying in a shack, half a mile away, on the out- 
skirts of the settlement, the American could tell by 
the time of the monotonous Indian drums whether 
the stakes were high or the play was fast and furi- 
ous. The Englishman dropped in after midnight. 
He had bought himself out of the mounted police a 
few weeks before; said barracks were dull, that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway had knocked all charm 
out of Western life, and that he was going East. 
He knew the American and made him get up. He 
wanted to talk to him. When the Englishman 
talked, which was seldom, he was worth listening 
to, and the American got up. Before the English- 
man had finished, he had dressed himself. 

And then they went out and stole a horse. 

The fact that the horse was the property of the 
major commanding a troop of the Northwest 
mounted police added piquancy to the theft. The 
American, who was a lawyer and had a legal con- 
science, called it “borrowing.” The Englishman 
said he didn’t care a rap what it was called, the 
major’s horse was the only thing in the district on 
four legs that could beat Grey Wolf’s Pinto mare, 
and they had to have him. 

Grey Wolf's Pinto was known far beyond the 
Blackfeet, and the American suggested that even 
the major’s troop-horse hadn’t speed enough, grain- 
fed though he was, and he hinted something about 
doping the mare under the circumstances. The 
Englishman loved a horse, and as they strode along 
in the moonlight toward the gate of the palisaded 
police-fort, he said that doping a horse was worse 


than murder, that he wouldn’t be a party to it, and 
that the girl wouldn’t do it for fifty Pierres, anyway ; 
she had been brought up with the Pinto, and he be- 
lieved loved the pony. 

Then the Englishman went and lied to the ser- 
geant of the guard, and hinted mysteriously about 
an Indian rising and his secret mission, as an old 
policeman, from the major to carry dispatches to a 
fort fifty miles away. And the sergeant felt flat- 
tered at being taken into the confidence of his chief, 
and was duly impressed with the idea of an Indian 
rising; the said hope being the something that 
keeps the red-coated riders of the plains alive; and 
he told the gate and stable sentries not to say any- 
thing about the absence of the major’s horse or the 
major would be mad. 

The Englishman and the American then took the 
major’s horse away and painted out a beautiful 
white star in his forehead and the three white stock- 
ings and the brand mark. The American’s artistic 
temperament was aroused, and he wanted to paint 
a white star on his breast and throw in a few flour- 
ishes on the hindquarters, but the Englishman said 
he only wanted him disguised enough to pass once 
through a crowd, and then if the major found out 
he didn’t care—an exceedingly small amount. The 
major wouldn’t miss him until after the race, as 
there was no parade in the morning, and the ser- 
geant was impressed with the Indian-rising idea. 

It was late in the afternoon when the race be- 
tween Grey Wolf’s Pinto and the Englishman’s un- 
known was called. Every other event had been 
dwarfed into insignificance; for wasn’t the swiftest 
pony of the South at last matched? And there was 
a strange story being whispered around regarding 
the stakes. The Englishman, so it was said, had 
wagered ten gailons of contraband whisky against 
Grey Wolf’s daughter, the beauty of the Blood Re- 
serve, that he would beat the Pinto on a horse he 
refused to name. It was a novel bet even in that 
Western land where everything went. Indians 
might buy their wives, and oftentimes wagered 
them when their stock of ponies ran out, but a 
daughter was a little bit different ; and in the face of 
a prohibitory liquor law to bet ten gallons of whisky 
with a half-rebellious Indian altogether shocked the 
moral sense of the Saskatchewan. But the Sas- 
katchwan wanted to see the Pinto pony run. 

The Englishman had explained to the American 
that the only way he could get Grey Wolf to put up 
his daughter was to bet the whisky. A Blood In- 
dian would sell his mother for firewater, and he 
knew Grey Wolf. The only thing would be the 
bother of getting the whisky if he lost. “But Pierre 
stuck to me the time I had the ruction with those 
Stonies in the Peace Hills a year ago,” the English- 
man had said, “and it is the only chance of doing 
him a good turn before I go down East. Grey 
Wolf will never give his daughter to a half-breed 
Cree interpreter of the mounted police if he were 
offered a thousand ponies. That Cree dash in 
Pierre spoils him in the old Blood’s eyes. Pierre 
wants her, though, and I think she wants him, and, 
if I win this afternoon, I’ll do the paternal ‘bless 
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ye, my children’ act, and then try and make my 
peace with the major.” 

Everybody didn’t know this, and when the Eng- 
lishman went up to the major’s party, the ladies 
were cool, and the major became interested in his 
conversation with the Hudson Bay factor, and he 
slipped away under cover of the yells and sounding 
tom-toms that announced the appearance of the 
Pinto—the Indian horse. 

She was a beauty as she loped past in her slender 
litheness. An Indian pony? Yes. But in her com- 
plex nature the old Arab blood of her Spano- 
Moorish ancestry had asserted itself and showed in 
the brightness of-her eye, the poise of her head, and 
the grace of her slim legs. The marks of the Arab 
could even be seen in the piebald spots on the sleek 
coat that had given her the name Pinto. And the 
American felt that the major’s horse would have to 
run to win. 

The course was half a mile straightaway, and the 
two contestants moved off to the starting-point. 
The Englishman avoided the crowd, but, even in 
the distance, riders, horses, and trappings showed 
the characteristics of the races they belonged to. 
The coal-black horse of the Englishman looked 
heavy and strong contrasted with the almost cat- 
like amble of the pony. His rider sat erect in the 
cavalry saddle like the trained soldier he was, while 
the Indian almost crouched on the bare back of the 
mare that he controlled with his gripping knees and 
the shaganappi thong about her lower jaw. And 
then it seemed to come, as it oftentimes did on the 
prairies of the West, that it was a race of races— 
white and red. And the white men bet their hard 
cash against the ponies and rifles and furs of the 
Indians, bet them to a finish—that is, when the red 
man has nothing left on earth to bet. 

There was a pistol shot, a fierce yell from civilized 
and savage, and they were off. The Pinto sprang 
easily to the front and seemed for the first few 
hundred yards to be increasing the lead at every 
stride. The trooper was held well in hand, and was 
going magnificently. The American knew that the 
Englishman was relying on the superior staying 
qualities of his half-bred horse over the grass-fed 
pony. But half a mile is a short course, and at the 
quarter the Englishman was four lengths behind. 
The Pinto did not falter at the terrific pace, and the 
American felt that the race would be won or lost 
on the home-stretch. No pony can keep that pace 
up on grass alone, he thought, but she seemed to be 
doing it. The troop-horse was letting himself out 
now, and the space between the two was diminish- 
ing. “Oats will tell,” muttered the American, “but 
will he have time?” 

Gradually the Englishman drew up until his 
- horse’s nose was at the pony’s flank. Only a hun- 
dred yards now! The game little pony seemed to 
realize that it was now or never. The black horse 
of the whites was at her quarter, and the cheers of 
anticipated victory were already coming from the 
white men’s throats. She gathered herself together 
for a last effort, and as she gained a few feet there 
was silence still as death in the swaying mass of 
onlookers. Only fifty yards, when the stillness was 
broken by a shrill call from the lips of a young 
squaw, who thrust herself a little beyond the crowd 


that lined the course as the galloping horses came 
up. No one heeded it except the Pinto. It was the 
call the pony had never disobeyed, the call it had 
known from the days when, a frolicsome filly, it 
had been the companion of Grey Wolf’s daughter. 
For a strange understanding grows up between the 
horse that dwells in the tents of men and its master 
or mistress. And the Pinto heeded not the desire 
of victory or the urging or voice of its rider, but 
swerved whence the voice had come. 

What caused the pony to bolt was a subject of 
animated discussion at prairie stopping-places, 
around tepee fires, and in mounted police mess- 
rooms for half a year. People did not stop to dis- 
cuss the affair, as the Englishman rode in a winner, 
for there was considerable interest taken in half a 
dozen Indians and squaws that had been ridden 
down by the Pinto in her bolt. 

When the major’s daughter was asked to be a 
witness of the marriage of Pierre and Grey Wolf's 
daughter that evening, she felt kindly toward the 
Englishman, and asked him to dinner—which is a 
considerable condescension on the part of a daugh- 
ter of a major of the Northwest mounted police. 
And when the ladies had left, the major wanted to 
know what the Englishman would take for that very 
decent-looking black horse he rode. 





A Woman Bandlt......ccccccsccccccccceccccrecceresccccecese Buffalo Express 

Travelers in the south of Russia have for some 
time past encountered a highwayman whose grace 
and courtesy are only equaled in the tales of Robin 
Hood. The robber is a woman, too, by name Bar- 
bara Danelia. She dresses like a man, and her man- 
ners are those of the drawing-room. 

For centuries the guild of highwaymen has flour- 
ished in the Caucasus, despite the spasmodic ef- 
forts of the Cossacks and Circassians to inaugurate 
a reign of peace in that wild district. Until the com- 
ing of Barbara Danelia the bandits cared for noth- 
ing but to secure their plunder in the easiest man- 
ner possible. Ifa victim resisted and it was thought 
the easiest way to bring him to terms was to cut 
off his head—zipp! the deed was done. 

It was effective, but it was not artistic. Nor did 
the bandits of the old days scruple to rob the poor 
as well as the rich. There was no chivalry in their 
make-up until Barbara came among them. But 
now the poor are allowed to go in peace, and some- 
times their condition is bettered by meeting the fair 
highwaywoman. 

Barbara is now about thirty-five years old. Ten 
years ago she disappeared from her home in the vil- 
lage of Bandza, in the government of Kutais. Just 
why she left the surroundings which she has pre- 
viously graced so charmingly is not known. The 
secret is securely locked up in her heart. 

At any rate, for ten years she has been the leader 
of a band of the most polite, gentle and successful 
bandits who ever turned the Czar’s highway into a 
no-thoroughfare. She has revolutionized highway 
robbery. It is no longer necessary to use violence. 
Blood is very seldom shed, and never unnecessarily. 

In her present rdle she has been recognized as 
the Barbara Danelia who ran away from her home 
in Bandza. She is a Georgian, and her beauty, 
therefore, is assured beyond the peradventure of a 
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doubt. Among her own people she is popular, for 
she seldom levies upon them, but rather dispenses 
charity among the poorer ones. 

She has been identified, but never before a law 
court, for she is still very much at large and snaps 
her fingers at Cossacks, governments and police 
with the same confidence in her own good luck 
which has accompanied her ever since she took to 
the mountains. 

Not that the course of her strange love of adven- 
ture has always run smooth. Barbara has had 
downs as well as ups in her curious career. Four or 
five times, for instance, the lady was surprised or 
‘betrayed and arrested. But her luck never left her. 
Once her prison door—it was a manor house—was 
opened at night, if not by an angel of the Lord, at 
least by a friend of the lady, whereupon she rose up 
and walked away before her accusers could bring 
her to trial. 

Another time her jailer set her free and went with 
her to the mountains, where he is now ome of the 
most fearless daredevils of her band. The third 
time that Barbara found herself in durance vile 
nothing happened to help her, and she was duly 
sent to trial. Her jailer would probably have fallen 
in love with her had he known that his sympathetic 
prisoner belonged to the female sex. But as Bar- 
bara has invariably worn the picturesque costume 
of a male Georgian since she took to the hills the 
jailer entertained an angel unawares and conscien- 
tiously looked after her. The trial, therefore, duly 
came on, and, owing to some curious conflict of evi- 
dence, Barbara got off, whereupon she returned to 
her lawless subjects and her exciting mode of life. 

In her male attire she would never be taken for 
a woman were it not for her delicate features, her 
silvery voice and her small hands and feet, always 
neatly gloved and booted. She sits her horse as 
though born io the saddle. She is a dead shot and 
can hit the edge of a Russian coin no larger than a 
ten-cent piece with a rifle bullet at a distance which 
would not be believed did I state it. 

The number of strong able-bodied men whom 
Barbara has held up single-handed in true road- 
agent style is legion. Sometimes she likes to 
operate alone, and she always goes heavily armed. 

Fancy, if you should be traveling along the roads 
of the wild district of Kutais, clothed in the cos- 
tume of the country, being politely halted in some 
out-of-the-way spot by a party scarcely larger 
than your own. Imagine the leader, riding a little 
apart from the others, doffing his hat with an air of 
courtly grace, and in a few polite words, pro- 
nounced in a most insinuating voice, explaining 
that to his regret circumstances beyond his control 
render it necessary that he should deprive you of 
your money, horse and valuables, but that he will 
do so with as little discomfort to yourself as 
possible. 

You and your companions might instinctively 
reach for your weapons, but it would do no good, 
In a twinkling every one of you would be 
“covered.” 

“There, there, gentlemen,” the leader would be 
apt to expostulate, “let us transact our business as 
gentlemen should. Will you kindly turn out your 
pockets?” 


After it is all over the leader of the band, who is 
none other than Barbara Danelia, may request you 
to remain on the spot for an hour or so until he and 
his friends have had time enough to get clear away, 
and he adds that should you disobey one of his men 
has orders to blow your brains out, which he sin- 
cerely begs you not to have carried out. You wait 
impatiently for the hour to elapse; ages seem to 
have passed away since your property left you, but 
the white handkerchief which was to be hoisted as 
a signal that you might “move on,” has not yet ap- 
peared, and you are beginning to debate with your- 
self whether you had not better take to your heels 
and risk the consequences, when all at once the 
“gentleman” on the prancing charger rides up, 
raises his hat and says: 

“T’m so sorry, sir, to cause you still further dis- 
comfort, but I leave it to yourself to judge whether 
I can do otherwise. You see those travelers away 
there on the farther end of the road? Well, we 
thought we might as well do business with them 
while they and we are here. We may never meet 
again in this world, and it would never do for you 
to leave us in the lurch in such a critical moment. 
I must ask you, therefore, to wait until the business 
is transacted, and then I promise you I will do 
everything to further you on your journey home. 
Is there anything I can offer you meanwhile to 
shorten the time? A pack of cards, a bottle of wine, 
or Only a drop of wine? Certainly. I will tell 
one of my men to bring you a bottle in a moment,” 
and gracefully touching his hat the highwayman is 
off, you are provided with good wine and with the 
spectacle of a neat highway robbery softened and 
refined by sweet female influences, and an hour or 
two later you part politely with your captor, who 
wishes you God-speed on your way. 

Occasionally, the Russian authorities take a 
hand. Only last year Police Inspector Eristoff 
dashed off to the hills armed to the teeth, and ac- 
companied by three attendants, expecting to come 
back with the bandits bound. The funeral of the 
inspector did not take place for a week afterward, 
although the one surviving attendant brought 
news of the death of his chief and the other mem- 
bers of the expedition two days after it had set out. 

Severe ailments demand severe remedies. But 
Barbara Danelia probably shed tears over the 
necessity which required such drastic measures. 
There was nothing else to do, however, which was 
really a pity. 








An article in Pearson’s Weekly telling of the es- 
cape of Russian prisoners in Siberia, says that if 
you enter the house of a peasant and partake of 
a meal you will notice in the window a little table 
on which stands a lamp, a plate and a jug. When 
the meal begins one of the family places a choice 
portion of the food on the plate, and you fancy that 
another and more important guest is expected. A 
piece of everything is set out on the plate and the 
jug is filled with “kvas.” “Who is it all for?” you 
ask. “For the ‘brodiaji’; for ‘those who must not 
be seen,’” is the reply. Yes, those delicacies are 
for the convicts. When they stealthily creep into a 
village at night and see that light, they know that 
on the same table as the lamp is food and drink. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA" 





In Manila most of the houses and offices 
have tiny window panes made of translucent oyster 
shell instead of glass. An average window six feet 
high by four feet. wide contains 260 shell panes, 
which temper the heat and light of the sun and pre- 
vent blindness. 

In a certain class of Russian schools the 
highest reward given is the initial letter of the Em- 
press’ name. It consists of the initial in solid gold, 
an inch and a quarter in height, on a blue bow. 
Should its possessor ever become a governess it 
will entitle her to a higher salary than she could 
otherwise obtain. 

Gold Bible Hill, the mound where Joseph 
Smith, the founder of the Mormon faith, claims to 
have dug up, under celestial direction, the golden 
plates on which was inscribed the Mormon Bible, 
is situated on the farm of Admiral Sampson, near 
Palmyra, N. Y. The Mormons tried to buy the 
mount in 1893 to erect upon it a memorial chapel, 
but the admiral refused to sell. 

The right hand, which is more sensitive to 
the touch than the left, is less sensitive than the lat- 
ter to the effect of heat or cold. 

Boston claims to have the longest paved 

















street of one name in the world, Washington street, - 


which is seventeen and one-half miles in length. 
In order to capture a fish a South American 
tribe whips the water with the wood of a tree which 
contains a substance having a narcotic influence on 
the fish, which are then readily caught. 
A turnip seed increases its own weight fifteen 
times in a minute. On peat ground turnips have 
been found to increase by growth 15,999 times the 
weight of their seed each day they stood upon the 
soil. 

——tThere is a café in Venice which has never 
been closed, night or day, for 150 years. 
Alix, who holds the fastest trotting record, 
2.03%, covered 42 feet 74 inches in a second. Star 
Pointer (1.59}) gained over Alix one foot 7 5-6 
inches in a second. The fastest pacing record to 
date, 1.59}, is 197 feet faster in a full mile than the 
fastest trotting record, which is 2.033. 
It would be difficult to imagine more ex- 
traordinary digestive powers than those of the 
hyena. One of these beasts has been known to 
swallow six large bones without crushing them. 
Pio Nono bequeathed to the Church 50,000,- 
ooo francs in gold. Leo XIII. has almost doubled 
that sum, which is deposited among the various 
European banks. The Holy See has no debts, those 
which existed having been all paid by the present 
Pope. 

















One pound of sheep’s wool is capable of pro- 
ducing one yard of cloth. 

There are always 1,200,000 people afloat on 
the seas of the world. 

Bacteria multiply rapidly, and they do it in a 
curious way. A single one breaks itself in two, then 
each half grows until it becomes as large as the 
original. 














*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


——Longwood, Bonaparte’s house at St. Helena, 
is now said to be a barn; the room in which he died 
is a stable; on the side of his grave is a machine for 
grinding corn. 

Women are running men closely in profes- 
sional competition in the United States. There are 
4,000 actresses and 35,000 female vocalists; 11,000 
follow art as a profession ; 2,800 literature, and 890 
journalism. The women also try their hand at dra- 
matic authorship and managing theatres. The 
number so employed is 600. 

Since the beginning of this century no less 
than fifty-two volcanic islands have risen out of the 
sea. Nineteen of that number have since disap- 
peared, and ten are now inhabited. 

King Malietoa, the Samoan monarch, lately 
dead, received a smaller salary than any other roy- 
alty—$150 monthly—and it was usually in arrears. 
It is said that Saturday has been a fatal day 
to the royal family of England for the last 185 years. 
William ITI., Queen Anne, George I., George IL., 
George III., George IV., the Duchess of Kent, the 
Prince Consort, the Duke of Clarence, the Duke of 
Albany, and Princess Alice all died on that day. 
“The tallest man in his army,” who accom- 
panied the German Emperor in his visit to the East, 
is a grenadier named Chiemke, who is nearly six 
feet ten inches in his stockings. 

“Clarison” is the name of a new made-to- 
order language, constructed from French, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese. It is said to be less thin 
than Italian, less guttural than Spanish, and omits 
the nasals of the French and Portuguese. The 
author of “Clarison” claims that it can be com- 
pletely mastered in two or three weeks. 

In an article in the November number of 
McClure’s Magazine, Mr. Waldron upsets the time- 
honored theory that wheat is the most important 
crop in the world, and gives the palm to potatoes. 
Over 4,000,000,000 bushels of potatoes are pro- 
duced each year to 2,600,000,000 bushels of corn, 
while wheat takes third place with an annual pro- 
duction of only 2,500,000,000 bushels. 

The first advertisements known were placed 
on the doors of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In Spain Hebrews are not permitted to erect 
and maintain houses of worship. They have no 
civil rights, and exist in the kingdom only as aliens. 
A Madrid paper says that of 700 sisters of 
mercy sent by Spain to the war 100 perished by bul- 
lets and illness, 300 remain in the hospital service 
and 300 returned with sick soldiers. 

There are said to be fewer suicides among 
miners than among any other class of workmen. 
The barking of a dog on the earth can be 
distinctly heard by a balloonist at an elevation of 
four miles. 

A strange custom is followed by Mexican 
farmers. They use oxen of one color in the morn- 
ing and another color in the afternoon. They do 
not know why, but they know it must be the right 
thing to do, because their forefathers did it. 

If a man were to leap as far in proportion to 
his size as a flea, he could jump seventy-six miles. 
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EDIE vciviccccesetecietesecessescees Dinah Maria Muloch Craik 

God rest ye, merry gentlemen, let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas 
Day. 

The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the 
through the gray, 

When Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas 
Day. 


stars shone 


God rest ye, little children, let nothing you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born this happy 
night; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born on Christ- 
mas Day. 


God rest ye, all good Christians, upon this blessed morn 
The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman born; 
Now all your sorrows He doth heal, your sins He takes 


away; 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas 
Day. 
RMB. cccccceece LOceeeenseesenepetepMeertasetuenenemesed Miss B. D. Fowlkes 


A kiss! a kiss! What is a kiss? 

A something light as air, or thought; 
Too rare for touch, for sound too soft, 
And yet with more than words ’tis fraught. 


O, delicate, exquisite thing, 
Subtle thou art as radiant light; 
A sweet, unsatisfying myth, 
Thou mocking, tantalizing sprite. 


I know not why it is we kiss; 

Some things there are we never know, 
Nor care to know, if only true, , 
That ever it shall just be so. 


’Tis love’s own language, low and sweet— 
Friendship’s content with other bliss— 
The clasp of hand, the greeting eye; 

But only if we love we kiss. 


A moment trembling into life, 
A thrill bewildering, and ’tis done; 
Like all things fair and lovely here, 
Almost before it is, ’tis gone. 


One instant lingering on the lip, 

A spell it sweeps through heart and eyes, 
Pervades the soul’s ethereal self, 

And then in sweetest mystery dies. 


But touch of immortality 

Sure hath this sweet mysteriousness 
In which our souls run forth to greet 
And blend together in a kiss. 


Fit cradled on the sentient lip; 

’Tis with the lips we pray, or bless, 
Breathe friendship’s vow, or kindly smile, 
Or offer love’s divine caress. 


The eye, it wanders here or there, 
Careless to friend or foe may rove; 
The hand a dubious language owns; 
But lips are sacred still to love. 


The kiss on brow beloved in death, 

So deep it e’en might wake dead eyes, 
Who ever gave nor felt its power 

To hush awhile the soul’s dark cries? 


O sorrowing kiss, O sacred kiss, 
That links us with the lost again, 
Almost our souls float out in thee 
To join them on the fadeless plain. 


Thou wand’rest from some happier sphere, 
Thou thing that can so much express 

Or sacred grief, or tenderest joy— 

O tell me, is it strange we kiss? 


Sweet spirit all too transient here, 

Await us in the realms of bliss; 

Life’s season past, from death’s cold sleep 
Awake us, angels, with a kiss. 


The Dying Christian to His Soul...........cccccceveceseceees Alexander Pope 
Vital spark of heavenly flame! 
Quit, oh! quit this mortal frame; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying— 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying; 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper: angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death? 


The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my éars 
With sounds seraphiv? ring; 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
Oh, Grave! where is thy victory? 
Oh, Death! where is thy sting? 


Pe IN PI ish dace dccecdacsccesccbdoceewsoneseseesd Leslie's Lady Book 
The pallid night falls like a cloud, 
The pallid night falls like a shroud, 
Between my hands my head is bowed— 
Sweet Rose, sweet Rose Adair. 


Oh, sadd’ning tears fall salt and slow! 

Oh, madd’ning tears confess my woe! 

Deep in the grave they laid thee low— 
Sweet Rose, sweet Rese Adair. 


But once thy trembling hand I pressed, 

But once I held thee to my breast; 

But now thou art among the blest— 
Sweet Rose, sweet Rose Adair. 


From love’s deep trance too soon I woke— 

I reeled beneath the cruel stroke; 

But hope still clasps the ruined oak— 
Sweet Rose, sweet Rose Adair. 


Two stars gaze sadly through the skies, 

Two stars that seem thy earnest eyes; 

Thine eyes beseeching me to rise— 
Sweet Rose, sweet Rose Adair. 


Oh, swift their glancing light must be; 

But swifter than it comes to me, 

My joy-winged soul shall sweep to thee— 
Sweet Rose, sweet Rose Adair. 
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ai ncdcavicdintacencnmvkcabsetdesisusenenare 
(Author not given.) 
Sister Simplicity, 
Sing, sing a song to me, 
Sing me to sleep: 
Some legend low and long 
Slow as the summer song 
Of the dull Deep. 


Some legend long and low, 
Whose equal ebb and flow, 

To and fro creep, 
On the deep marge of gray 
’Tween the soul’s night and day, 
Washing awake away 

Into sleep. 


Some legend low and long, 

Never so weak or strong 
As to let go 

While it can hold the heart 

Withouten sigh or smart, 

Or as to hold this heart 
When it sighs “No.” 


Some legend low and long, 

As the swayed shadows long 
Sway to and fro, 

Where thro’ the crowing cocks 

And by the swinging clocks 

Some weary mother rocks 
Some weary woe. 


Sing up and down to me 
Like a dream boat at sea, 

So and still so; 
Float thro’ the “then” and ‘“‘when” 
Rising from when to then, 
Sinking from then to when 

While the waves go. 


Low and high, and high and low 
Now and then, then and now, 
Now, now; 
And when the now is then and when the then is now, 


And when the low is high and when the high is low, 


Low, low; 
Let me float, let the boat 
Go, go; 


Let me glide, let me slide 

Slow, slow; 
Glide away, slide away 

So, so. 


Lone and Forgot. 
(From an old scrap book. Author not given.) 
It hath been said for all who die 
There is a tear, 
Some paining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier; 
But in that hour of pain and dread 
Who wil! draw near 
Around my humble couch and shed 
One farewell tear? 


Who'll watch the fast departing ray 
In deep despair, 
And soothe the spirit on its way 
With sweetest prayer? 
What mourner round my couch will come 
In weeds of woe, 
And follow me to my long home, 
Solemn and slow? 


Eclectic Magazine 


There resting on my earthy bed 
In icy sleep, 

Who then by pure affection led, 
Will come and weep? 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast, 

And bid it cheer my dark repose, 
My lonely rest? 


Could I but know when I am sleeping 
Low in the ground, 

One faithful heart would then be keeping 
Watch all around, 

As if some gem lay shrined beneath 
That cold sod’s gloom, 

’Twould mitigate the pangs of death 
And light the tomb. 


Yes, in that hour if I could feel 
From halls of glee, 
And beauty’s presence one would steal 
In secrecy, 
And come and sit or stand by me, 
In night’s deep noon, 
Oh, I would ask of memory 
No other boon. 


But, ah! a lonelier fate is mine, 
A deeper woe, 

From all I’ve loved in life’s sweet time 
Soon must I go; 

Draw round me my pale robes of white 
In a dark spot, 

And sleep thro’ death’s long, dreamless night, 
Lone and forgot. 


Recessional..... Sedeeirentsieuirsessinwendseseiacbiammeded Rudyard Kipling* 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 


*Reprinted by request. 
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Fish Foods: An Interview,... ...sccceseccecsoccecceecess Providence Journal 

There is a widespread notion that phosporus is 
brain food, and that fishes of all kinds are rich in 
this. Analyses of fishes of all descriptions, Dr. 
Langworthy (food expert in the employment of the 
Government at Washington) says, show that this 
class of meat contains no larger percentage of phos- 
phorus than the flesh of any other food animals. 
But, however this may be, Dr. Langworthy finds 
that phosphorus is no more of a brain food than 
nitrogen, potassium and other elements occurring 
in the tissues of animals. Experience, however, 
shows that fish is a particularly desirable food for 
men of sedentary habits of which brain workers 
form a large class. This is because these men do 
not need much of those foods which supply energy 
and heat to that complex engine called man. Hard 
working men—that is, those who work hard with 
their bodies—need these food ingredients more than 
sedentary men. They derive them from vegetables 
and the fat of meat. Fish contains little fat 
when raw and undressed, but when cooked, dressed 
and served with ordinary vegetables and cereals, 
it has these necessary ingredients properly supple- 
mented. 

People make a great mistake in classing sea food 
and fresh water food as delicacies only. Dr. Lang- 
worthy says that they can take the place of lean 
meat in the daily menu. They are rich in the ingre- 
dients which make and repair blood, muscle, 
tendon, bone, brain and other tissue. 

No more extensive investigation has ever been 
made of the oyster. The doctor says that the oyster 
season is growing longer each year, as a result of 
improved apparatus for chilling these mollusks and 
transporting them long distances. A quart of oys- 
ters is found to contain about the same amount of 
nutrition for the stomach as a quart of milk, three- 
fourths of a pound of beef, a pound of bread or two 
pounds of fresh codfish. Old oysters contain more 
nutrition than equal weights of young ones, consid- 
ered either in or out of the shell. Oysters out of the 
shell contain from 83 to 91 per cent. water. The 
nutrition in an oyster, therefore, varies according to 
its water contents. Only about 2.3 per cent. of an 
oyster in the shell gives any nutrition to the body. 
Considering this enormous waste, the food expert 
says they are not the most economic of foods. Their 
food value, however, is due to their adding variety 
and flavor to the diet. As man advances he de- 
mands a greater variety in his daily menu. When 
oysters are “fattened” by being placed in fresh or 
brackish water, as is the custom, they lose mineral 
matter in their composition and gain only in water. 
Therefore, “fattened” oysters are neither as palat- 
able nor as nutritious as before so treated. In their 
natural state they contain from one-eighth to one- 
fifth more nutrition than when subjected to this 
process, which, however, preserves them longer 
than allowing them to retain their salts. 

Except where very abundant and proportionately 
cheap lobsters, crabs, shrimps and crawfish must be 
regarded as delicacies only, according to this spe- 
cialist. Yet their meat contains large proportions of 





nutriment. Judged by their composition alone they 
are valuable foods, as are turtle and terrapin. 

Just now is the height of the season for frogs, ac- 
cording to the investigator. They may be eaten in 
all seasons, but are in best condition in autumn and 
winter. Although only their hind legs are com- 
monly eaten, the remainder of their meat is edible. 
Indeed, there is plenty of good food in our waters 
which is unappreciated, except in a few quarters. 
Conspicuous among these are to be found the whit- 
ing or silver hake, and the sea robin. The latter 
are taken in enormous quantities in certain regions. 
Prejudice against certain fish, the doctor says, is 
largely local. Skates, for instance, are eaten on our 
Western coast, but until very recently were thrown 
away as valueless in the East. A few years ago 
sturgeon was seldom eaten. The eel and the frog 
suffered the same fate because they resembled the 
snake and the toad. 

Both salt and fresh water fish are equally whole- 
some. Fish from clear, cold or deep water are 
preferable to those from shallow or warm water. 
Those from water with a rocky or sandy bottom are 
better to eat than those from that with a muddy bot- 
tom. If caught by the gills, and, therefore, allowed 
to die in the water by slow degrees—as when gill 
nets are used—they undergo decomposition very 
readily and are inferior for food, as are fish landed 
alive and allowed to expire slowly. To remain firm 
and fresh, fish should be killed immediately. 





Mastication a Lost Art.....ccccsecccccccececccccsceceenceees Chicago Record 
Mastication is rapidly becoming a lost art, and, 
although we have become hardened to the fact that 
three-fourths of the dyspepsia is due to this cause, 
it might surprise some of us to know that the early 
decay of the teeth and diseases of the gums are oc- 
casioned by this same lack of maxillary exercise. 
A disease of the gums, called Rigg’s disease, which 
is every day becoming more common, is caused al- 
most entirely by the want of proper mastication. 
Twenty-five years ago this trouble was not con- 
sidered of any importance by the dentist on account 
of its rare occurrence. To-day it is giving more 
care than the decay of the teeth, as he is frequently 
consulted by patients who have a full set of natural 
teeth which are quite loose in the jaw. Aside from 
this they are sound and healthy; and after a certain 
development in the disease nothing can be done to 
help them. By lack of exercise the blood which 
should nourish both the bones and the gums is not 
carried to the part; nor does the blood carry suf- 
ficient material to the teeth, hence the enamel 
formed is defective and early decay results. Fre- 
quently, too, the mechanical development of the 
jaw is arrested by this same want of motion. 
Among the earlier races defects of the jaw and 
teeth were almost unknown. In examining the 
skulls of thousands of Indians, early Britons and 
Chinese, not a single irregularity of the jaw is 
found, and the teeth that are present are sound and 
well formed. The food which they lived upon, such 
as roots, herbs, corn and uncooked meats, required 
a good deal of chewing in order to prepare it for 
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the changes to follow, and as a result the muscles 
of the jaw were dense and hard, the bones well de- 
veloped and compact, the teeth large, regular and 
firm. Most of the food among the better class of 
people to-day is cooked so as to require very little 
mastication, and the consequence is that the muscles 
have become flabby, the jaws slender and the 
processes for the attachment of the muscles almost 
obliterated. 





Pine cnsckteicinbesesveisoreninsssesa The American Kitchen Magazine 


Beyond the art of the confectioner is the delicacy 
which the busy bee provides for our tables. Honey 
was doubtless the first sweet substance known to 
the human race, for the bees had learned how to 
store up the nectar of the flowers long before man 
devised means of gathering the maple sap, or of ex- 
pressing the sweet juices of the sugar cane or beet- 
root, and reducing them by evaporation. Because 
it was known in the childhood of the race, honey 
became associated with many ancient rites. Its use 
was forbidden in Jewish sacrifices, perhaps because 
it figured in heathen ceremonies. Among different 
ancient peoples, honey was used in the sacred water 
. sprinkled on the new-born child, was combined with 
the refreshments offered to guests, appeared in wed- 
ding ceremonies, figured in the New Year festivals, 
and was offered as a libation to the dead. The folk 
lore associated with the bees is an interesting study. 
They are regarded with superstition by the unedu- 
cated people of all countries. The custom of “tell- 
ing the bees” of a death in the family is prevalent in 
many sections of England and similar ideas are 
found elsewhere. Honey bees were brought from 
Asia to Europe and thence to America. The wild 
bees in the woods are supposed to have escaped 
from the hives of early settlers. The Indians called 
the bee “the white man’s fly,” looking upon it as 
an advance courier of the civilization which they 
dreaded. It is said that a hundred years ago there 
were no bees west of the Mississippi and that they 
were not found in California until after the gold 
seekers went there. Honey was the basis of many 
of the beverages of the ancients as may be recog- 
nized from the Latin “mel” and Greek “meli,” 
meaning honey, which form a part of the names of 
many drinks as “hydromeli,” “opomeli,” “oxymeli,” 
etc. The ancients placed high value on the honey 
obtained at Mount Hybla in Sicily, and also from 
Mount Hymettus in Attica, and certain provinces 
in Southern Europe have the reputation of produc- 
ing honey of exquisite flavor. In this country Cali- 
fornia seems to be taking the lead as a honey-pro- 
ducing state, if we may judge from the labels on 
much of the honey displayed in our markets. 
Madame Modjeska is said to have found a honey 
farm a profitable investment and readily finds a sale 
for the products of her six hundred hives in Cali- 
fornia. The total annual yield of honey in the 
United States is sufficient to furnish each inhabi- 
tant with at least half a pound, while the wax is no 
small item of trade. In the future America will 
probably become still more of a “land flowing with 
milk and honey.” The adulteration or sophistica- 
tion of honey is far too common. Glucose is the 
principal ingredient used for this purpose. The 
artificial honey can be produced more cheaply, but 





is far less appetizing because it lacks the distinctive 
honey flavor. Even honey in the comb is not al- 
ways reliable, it is said, as the cells may be closely 
imitated in paraffine. It is quite possible to obtain 
specific varieties of honey of different texture, flavor 
and color by supplying the bees with different kinds 
of food. A French scientist is planning to super- 
sede medicines by medicated honey. The bees dele- 
gated to produce a certain variety are obliged to 
confine their efforts to plants of the right order, and 
the honey is duly labeled, and supposed to be as 
efficacious as other extracts of similar plants. As 
the season passes, bees in the North gather honey 
from the blossoms of the maple, the apple, the rasp- 
berry, the linden, the buckwheat and the wild asters 
and golden rod; in the South the cotton, palmetto 
and orange are among the principal honey-pro- 
ducers. The flavor of the different flowers is often 
apparent in the honey. The beekeeper places his 
main dependence upon clover for the finest grade 
of honey. Golden rod also is a valuable aid to the 
apiarist, in some parts of the country. The honey 
made from it is of about the same grade as clover 
honey. The pollen of the golden rod adhering to 
the bees imparts a yellow tinge to both comb and 
honey. Golden rod honey is said to be thicker than 
that from other flowers and to granulate more 
readily. Rare cases have been reported of honey 
with poisonous qualities when bees have had access 
to mountain laurel or other poisonous plants. The 
flavor of the wild onion and similar plants naturally 
is not desirable in honey. Honey should be reck- 
oned as a food and not merely as an accessory to 
give relish. It is considered a more desirable food 
than cane sugar for persons whose digestive powers 
are weak. The nectar of the flowers resembles cane 
sugar, but by the aid of the bees becomes somewhat 
easier of digestion. Wax is not digested, but be- 
comes softened in the stomach and is practically 
harmless. Children seem instinctively to prefer 
sweets to fats and the occasional use of honey in 
moderation is not objectionable. Honey is so de- 
sirable in its natural state, and as the production is 
not large there is little occasion for its culinary use. 
It may be substituted for sugar or molasses with 
good effect in many cases. Fruit can be preserved 
by packing in jars and filling all spaces with strained 
honey. To clarify honey where the comb is broken 
warm it slightly and strain. The wax will form a 
cake on top and may be removed when cold. If the 
honey is heated too much, the flavor will be 
changed. A small quantity of honey is an agree- 
able addition to candies or to frosting for cake. 
Sugar and water are boiled in the usual fashion for 
fondant, and as it cools the honey is beaten in. Some 
recipes for honey cakes recommend boiling the 
strained honey till it becomes brittle and then 
working in quickly the butter, beaten eggs, etc. 
Others use the honey in place of molasses or other 
liquids. Honey is delicious for combination with 
nutmeats or with popcorn. A “honey supper” is an 
attractive entertainment for the late autumn. Wild 
asters and golden rod are suitable decorations for 
the season, and also from the part they play in the 
manufacture of honey. “Bread and honey” was a 
queen’s diet, according to Mother Goose, and with 
a glass of milk is good enough for king or queen. 
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UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





II I GROIN i 5 oii cccercnsccscessisnceccnoneeses sree tlcdinaed The Sun 


“Tt is probable,” said the traveling magician, 
“that men took to magic before they took to 
breech clouts, and that they learned some of their 
tricks in the days when they were still monkeys. 
Every land has its humbugs, and every tribe its 
medicine man. I have been all over the world, and 
have studied conjuring, juggling, illusion, wher- 
ever I have gone. When I started out I had all the 
lore of the white magicians at my fingers’ ends, but 
I found that that was not by any means enough to 
enable me to graduate in the great university of the 
world. 

“T found Indian medicine men and African bush- 
men and Hindoo fakirs who could do things that 
seemed supernatural beyond all peradventure, and 
to this day I cannot explain how some of those 
things were done. In Bechuanaland I met an old 
witch doctor who puzzled me completely. I was 
with a hunting party that had gone north from the 
diamond fields. I always carried a few little things 
that enabled me to perform some of my tricks. I 
was very anxious to meet a fair representative of the 
witch doctors, as I heard a great deal about the 
wonders they performed. Well, this fellow was a 
sharp, shrewd old man. I made his acquaintance 
and went at him through an interpreter, telling him 
that I was in the profession, and that I wanted to 
see him perform. He said that he did not know 
how to do any tricks. Then I took him aside and 
showed him a few simple things—how to pass a 
knitting needle through his head and tricks like 
that. He was much impressed, and said that he 
could not do that, he could not make things turn 
round in his head. I showed him how it was done, 
and how to do it with the smooth, wait-a-bit thorn. 
He was immensely tickled then, and said, ‘This is 
great graft. Won’t I make those niggers sit up?’ 
At least that is about the equivalent of what the in- 
terpreter gave me. I pressed the old fellow again 
then to show me some of his acts.. He assumed a 
very grave demeanor, and said that such a great 
man as I would only laugh at the simple little things 
that he could do. Therefore he would show me 
something in which he was only an instrument— 
something far above him, which he, himself, did not 
understand. He was very solemn, and said that it 
could only be done at a certain hour, and after long 
incantation. 

“At dusk he led me to the bank of a stream, and 
picking up one of a number of rough logs threw it 
into the water. Then he asked me to tell him which 
way I wanted the log to travel—up stream, down, 
or across. I told him, and the log, by its motions, 
obeyed his voice. He told it to disappear, and it 
rose up on end and went plunging down. He told 
it to come up again, and it leaped above the surface 
like a salmon. He asked me where I wanted the 
log to come out, and I told him that I wanted it to 
come out at our feet. It came flying and crawled 
up the bank. Then the magician led me away, say- 
ing that it was dangerous to stay in that vicinity any 
longer. I asked him to explain the extraordinary 
conduct of the log, but he answered that he did not 


himself know how to account for it. I showed him 
some more tricks and how to do them, and kept at 
him for an explanation of the log’s behavior. At 
last he motioned me to follow him to his lodge. We 
sent the interpreter away, and the old fellow showed 
me by signs how to do the trick. In Bechuanaland 
they use bark rope which is brown in color. Pieces 
of this bark rope were tied to the log and worked by 
confederates who were lying down in the bushes. 
The semi-darkness prevented me from observing 
this. 

“The next morning the old witch doctor came to 
my tent and asked me if I was a good shot with a 
gun. I said I was, and he then asked me to come 
with him and shoot a meercat that was giving him 
a deal of annoyance. That surprised me, as I knew 
the natives were very clever at trapping. I sup- 
posed that the old fellow wanted to see how good 
I was with a gun. So I went with him, and he took 
me into the forest, and there in a little glade showed 
me a meercat sitting on its haunches chewing roots. 
The meercat is a funny little animal about the size 
of our American red squirrel, and having the habits 
of our prairie dog. I banged away at the meercat 
and knocked him as dead as Queen Anne. 

“*There he is for you,’ I said to the witch doctor. 

“*Won’t you please go and get him?” said the old 
man. 

“T hurried to the place where the dead animal lay 
in plain sight, and, lo! he was gone and even his 
burrow had disappeared. I hunted high and low, 
but could not find that cat. So I went back to the 
magician. 

“*That was not a very good shot,’ he said, point- 
ing behind me. 

“TI turned and saw the meercat sitting on top of 
his burrow looking as complacent as ever and 
chewing roots. I took very careful aim, fired and 
killed him again; but when I hurried to the spot 
where I had seen him lying he and his burrow dis- 
appeared as before. The old witch doctor chuckled 
at me when I went back to him. 

“*You do not shoot well this morning,’ he said. 
‘Perhaps too much Kaffir beer last night.’ 

“He pointed in another direction and there was 
another meercat closer than the first. I took care- 
ful aim, fired, knocked him over and then advanced 
to pick him up, never taking my eyes off him for a 
moment. When I got quite close to him he disap- 
peared, the same as the other had done. I begged 
the witch doctor to tell me how he managed the 
trick, but he would not. He said that it was all the 
work of the great spirit, and he did not understand 
it. I stayed in his camp some days, but could never 
get him to explain that trick.” 





Ghosts, Fairies, etC........cceereeee Re i  iviis cc cssicsedene The Century 

Ghosts are supposed to be “disembodied spirits” ; 
but neither primitive man nor present believers hold 
that the body from which they come must be a 
dead one. Something analogous to what the mod- 
ern “theosophs” call the “astral body” is recognized 
by all savages. They hold that it is the spirit of the 
person which in his dreams wanders far away and 
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experiences strange adventures. It is gifted with 
such power of swiftness that space offers no ob- 
stacle, and time to come is to it one with time pres- 
ent. Hence the visions which appear in the night- 
time reveal what is happening in the distance and 
what will occur in the future. 

Sometimes, however, the errant spirit loses its 
way, and cannot find the homeward trail to its cor- 
poreal house. Then the sleeper awakes, dazed and 
daft; he talks wildly, and the spell of madness is 
upon him. The medicine man is summoned, and, 
bringing his magical apparatus, the rattle to sum- 
mon the spirit, the tube through which to blow the 
living breath, and the herbs of power, he calls aloud 
on the wandering ghost to return to the body. 

Ghosts were naturally more numerous in earlier 
conditions of society, for then man had so many 
souls. Now we are content with one, and there 
are some who try to make us doubt even that mod- 
est allowance. But in the good old days each per- 
son was credited with several. There was one, for 
instance, which belonged to his body, and must 
abide in it, or death would arrive; then there was 
the dream-soul, which, I have said, might wander 
through time and space at will during sleep; and, 
most important, said many, is the name-soul, that 
which gives us distinctive individuality in our per- 
sonal names; and, not to continue the list to a tire- 
some length, there was the bone-soul, which re- 
mained in the bones after the body had passed to 
dust. The last-mentioned was of peculiar value, for 
on its persistence depended the chance for resur- 
rection into life on earth. The faith in this was nigh 
universal. When the body of Elijah touched the 
dry bones of the long-dead warriors, they clothed 
themselves in flesh, and were restored to living be- 
ings. The rabbis taught that especially in the bone 
“lutz,” the last of the spinal vertebrz, dwelt the 
spirit of the deceased. It is indestructible, say they, 
and not even a strong man with a sledge-hammer 
can break it. 

Does any one suppose that such beliefs are anti- 
quated, the property of distant ages and ruder con- 
ditions? Let him inquire in the grandest fanes of 
Christian worship as to the power flowing from the 
bones of the saints; let him ask the meaning of the 
popular dread of skulls and skeletons. Always it 
is this venerable belief that in them dwells some 
part of the spirit of the dead. 

A word or two about the name-soul: The eastern 
Eskimos speak of it in a pleasant form. They hold 
to the doctrine of three souls: the one which 
perishes with the body; the second, which lives 
some generations about the village, and is lost; the 
third, the name-soul, which is immortal and mounts 
to the sky on the Milky Way, there to dance in the 
fiery streamers of the aurora borealis. 

The relics of this belief still linger among us. 
Ask a French peasant his name, and he will gen- 
erally put you off with a joke or with some pet 
sobriquet. He will not give you his baptismal 
name, for with it you might work some magic trick 
to his detriment. He has heard many a story of 
“the power of the name,” and how he who knows 
it commands him who bears it. In the north of 
England, the peasantry do not favor naming a child 
from some respected ancestor ; that departed worthy 


might not like it, and then the child would either 
die young or grow up “a bit of a graceless fellow.” 

The fairies seem to have belonged among the 
Celts—the ancient Britons, Welsh, and Irish. Per- 
haps they are to be explained by reminiscences of 
an early pygmy race, as some have argued. Fairy 
stories have wonderful tenacity, and are still thor- 
oughly accepted in Ireland and Wales. They do 
not seem to have reached the United States in any 
other than their literary form. In Mrs. Bergen’s 
collection of our current superstitions, published by 
the American Folk-lore Society, there is not a single 
reference to them. 

They were generally tricksy imps, delighting to 
befool mortals and make them ridiculous, as 
Shakspere portrayed them in that marvelous monu- 
ment of folk-lore, the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
But some were better inclined, as we see from a 
Welsh saying still current as a kindly wish in the 
rural districts: “God grant that swairt (swarthy) 
fairies may put money in your shoes and sweep 
your house clean.” 

The “banshee” of the Irish is a fairy wife who is 
in permanent attendance on some families, but only 
those of good old stock and purity of descent. Her 
office is to announce by her wailing the approaching 
death of a member of the family. She is sometimes 
dimly descried as a spectral woman in mourning at- 
tire, her voice emitting a mournful cry. 

Fairy lore became surprisingly popular in Europe 
after the tenth century. Much of it was introduced 
from Celtic sources, with the ever-popular legends 
of King Arthur and the Table Round. Prominent 
in these was the character of Morgan la Faye, and 
wide remains her renown! What reader has to be 
told the story of Ogier the Dane, a paladin of 
Charlemagne, of whom Morgan promised at his 
birth that his career should be long and glorious, 
and that he should never taste of death? When old 
of years and rich with honors he was induced to sail 
the seas in search of fresh conquests. But the load- 
stone rock of Avalon drew his craft to destruction. 
He alone escaped to land, and there met a beau- 
teous damsel, who placed a golden ring upon his 
finger. It is Morgan la Faye, and her ring restores 
him to youth. Then she crowns his brow with a 
wreath of myrtle and laurel. It is the charm which 
brings forgetfulness of all that is past; and for two 
hundred years Ogier dallies with pleasure ~ecking 
naught of war and duty, until the cry of France in 
dire distress wakes him from his sybaritic slumber. 

We do not rightly know in what latitude lies the 
sweet isle of Avalon ; we are not quite certain where 
is that “land of double promise,” “terra repromis- 
sionis,” as the medizval writers call the home of the 
fairies. But we know what it is like, for have they 
not told us with all desirable minuteness? 

It is an island hidden somewhere by a wall of fog, 
where the day ends not and the summer lasts for- 
ever, whose flowers wither not, and yet whose fruit 
ever loads the boughs. It is rich in milk and ale 
and apples; its fortunate inhabitants know neither 
age nor illness; they dwell in lofty houses, whose 
portals open on cerulean spaces, and whose spires 
and towers float in graceful lines against a cloudless 
sky. Some mortals, half slumbering at dawn or at 
dusk ’neath Italian skies, may be granted a glimpse 
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of these stately mansions of the happy—may have 
a taste of that for which all are longing—the de- 
lights of fairyland, home of Fata Morgana, the fay 
Morgan. 

Science will call it a mirage; but when science is 
asked to explain it, she takes refuge in intricate 
hypothetical formule, which might apply to the 
passage of light-rays through atmospheric strata of 
different temperature, but which, after all, are 
merely guesswork. The vision is seen most fre- 
quently about the Straits of Messina, between Sicily 
and the mainland, and its attribution to the fairy 
queen Morgan came from her prominence in the 
romances of chivalry. 





The Message or Prayer Stich. ....... cccsccccecvccectscsecees The Antiquary 

The idea of sending messages by means of 
notches or marks on sticks is not above the intellect 
of the lowest savage, and, in fact, we find that many 
of the Australian tribes, widely distributed in Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and Queensland, actually 
do make use of sticks in sending messages from 
tribe to tribe, such sticks being variously notched, 
and sometimes “elaborately marked, highly orna- 
mented, and even brightly painted.” Mr. Howitt, 
who contributed a very interesting paper on this 
subject to the Anthropological Journal in 1889, 
seems to think that in the majority of cases sticks 
thus employed are simply aids to the memory of the 
bearer, who alone can interpret the message they 
convey as he received it from the sender. The usual 
method of preparing and using message-sticks ap- 
pears to be this: If a headman desires to send a 
message to a neighboring tribe, either to summon 
them to a corroboree initiation ceremony, or for 
some warlike purpose, he calls a messenger, takes 
a stick and cuts various notches upon it, explaining 
the meaning of them to the messenger as he does 
so. This stick is then conveyed to the headman of 
the tribe for whom it is intended, the message being 
repeated, and the meaning of the notches explained 
to the recipient, who keeps the stick as a reminder ; 
and Mr. Howitt thinks “that there is no recognized 
system of marks which serves to convey informa- 
tion without an accompanying verbal message.” 
Nevertheless, in cases where persons have been in 
frequent communication by means of these sticks, 
it is possible for one to give a guess as to the mean- 
ing of any marked stick sent to him, and “there is 
a tendency,” says Mr. Howitt, “for the markings 
to acquire a definite position, and therefore a defi- 
nite meaning, and if this be so, we have here what 
seems to be a first step toward a system of writing.” 

There are two or three points of interest in con- 
nection with the bearers of the message-sticks. They 
appear to be recognized as ambassadors, and any in- 
jury done to them would be resented by the whole 
tribe. In addition to the message-sticks they usually 
carry various emblems the chief being the sacred 
bull-roarer, and if the summons should be for initia- 
tion ceremonies, they bear a portion of a man’s kilt 
and other symbols, such as a head-string, and other 
“various articles with which the novice is invested 
when he is made a man.” If for corroborees, they 
carry a man’s kilt and a woman’s apron hung on a 
reed ; if for warlike purposes, the kilt is hung on the 
point of a spear made of ironbark wood. The mes- 
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senger is usually related to the sender, or must be 
of the same totem, and in important messages a 
headman is chosen, who must deliver his stick and 
message, with the other tokens, to the oldest man 
of the same totem in the locality to which he is sent, 
who in turn sends it on to others, until the whole 
tribe is summoned. There are variations in the 
mode of procedure in different tribes, as also in the 
form of the message-sticks and the tokens which 
accompany them, but it is impossible here to give 
more than a general summary. It must, however, 
be remarked that in the Coburg Peninsula the mes- 
sage-sticks are “not carved, but have a bunch of 
feathers like a plume tied to one end. A stick 
dressed with white feathers is a token of peace, and 
a call to a friendly meeting or a corroboree. If the 
recipient of the stick accepts the invitation he keeps 
it, and the time of meeting is arranged. If he is not 
inclined to be friendly, he breaks the stick, or he 
pulls off the feathers and replaces them with colored 
ones and sends it back. This means war.” Mes- 
sages are conveyed by sticks, painted or otherwise 
adorned, among many tribes of American Indians, 
but I cannot ascertain whether their use is uni- 
versal. Among the Ojibwa it is customary when 
inviting members of the Medicine Society to a 
meeting for the initiation of novices, to send the in- 
vitation by means of “sticks one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and six or seven inches long. The courier is 
charged with giving to the person invited explicit 
information as to the day of the ceremony and the 
locality where it is to be held. The person invited is 
obliged to bring with him his invitation-stick, or to 
send it with the reason of his inability to attend.” 

These sticks, like some of those of the Austra- 
lians, seem to be used simply as mnemonics, the 
message being conveyed by the mouth of the 
bearer; nevertheless, the sticks appear to have a 
semi-sacred character, as the summons sent by them 
must be obeyed if possible, and the sticks them- 
selves must be returned and laid beside the sacred 
stone in the medicine lodge. It is, however, among 
the Zuni, Navajo and other kindred tribes that we 
find the message-stick developing into the prayer- 
stick. 

With these tribes it is the custom to make “talk- 
ing*sticks with much care and ceremony, and then 
to bury them as sacrifices to their various gods. This 
curious custom, and the ceremonies accompanying 
it, are minutely described by Dr. Washington 
Matthews in his paper on the Navajo myth, named 
by him The Mountain Chant, in which we seem to 
find a key to the use of these prayer-sticks there 
and elsewhere. The hero of the myth, after many 
adventures and much suffering, is conducted by the 
wind-god to the underground abode of various ani- 
mal gods, the totemic ancestors of the several clans 
of the tribe. By these he is instructed how to make 
and to bury certain sacrificial sticks to be used in 
the healing ceremonies of the people. The number, 
size, shape, and ornamentation of these sticks are 
minutely prescribed, as well as the place and mode 
of burial to be adopted, and it is evident that they 
are regarded as a means of communicating the 
prayers of the suppliant to the animal gods of the 
under-world, representing deceased ancestors of the 
tribe. 
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OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 





Foiled—One cold, icy morning in December the 
nonenity of the high school at C—— arrived at the 
schoolhouse late by ten minutes. The teacher, who 
delighted in reprimanding him, demanded an ex- 
cuse in tones which attracted the attention of all the 
scholars in the room. “George, were you out late 
last evening?” “Why, I did think that I would 
never get here. Every step I took ahead I slipped 
two steps behind; the sidewalks are so slippery.” 
Confident that he had nicely “caught” his pupil, the 
teacher remarked as follows: “By a simple method 
of computation we have then, that at every effort 
made by you to proceed forward, your feet slipped 
upon the pavement and you proceeded in the oppo- 
site direction from that you anticipated. How, 
then, in the name of Euclid are you here now, since 
your direction was backward instead of forward?” 
Smiling cynically at his pupils, he awaited the an- 


swer. It came: “I turned around and started for 
home.” George was excused without further 
ceremony. 





An Irish Resolution.—The following is a resolu- 
tion of an Irish corporation : “That a new jail should 
be built, that this be done out of the materials of the 
old one, and the old jail to be used until the new 
one be completed.” 





Double Meanings.—One day when a celebrated 
barrister was on his way to Westminster Hall with 
his large bag full of briefs, he was impudently ac- 
costed by a boy, who asked him if he was a dealer 
in old clothes. “No,” replied the barrister, ‘these 


are all new suits.” 





His Qualification—He was a great bore and was 
talking to a crowd about the local coming election. 
He said: “Jones is a good man; he is capable, hon- 
est, fearless and conscientious. He will make the 
very kind of official we need. He once saved my 
life from drowning.” “Do you really want to see 
Jones elected?” said a solemn-faced old man. “I 
do, indeed. I’d do anything to see him elected,” 
said the bore. “Then never let anybody know he 
saved your life,” counseled the solemn-faced man. 





“Plucked.”—Scotch parish schoolmasters are, on 
their appointment, examined as to their literary 
qualifications. One of the fraternity being called by 
his examiner to translate Horace’s ode beginning 
“Exegi monumentum cere perennius,” commenced 
as follows: “ ‘Exegi monumentum’—I have eaten a 
mountain.” “Ah,” said one of the examiners, “ye 
needna proceed any further; for after eatin’ sic a 
dinner, this parish wad be a puir mouthfu’ t’ ye. Ye 
maun try some wider sphere.” 





He Poked His Nose In.—Dr. Von Stephen, the 
German postmaster-general, recently took a train 
from Konigsburg to enjoy a few days’ deer stalking, 
says London Tid-Bits. Arrived at Dirschau, a town 
near his destination, he stepped into the station tele- 
graph office to send news of his safety to his wife in 
Berlin. The official recognized his chief at once, 


and with all obsequiousness began to write down his 
message. Suddenly the Morse instrument, used for 
service telegrams only, began to work, and very 
shortly his excellency pricked up his ears, for he 
distinguished the particular clicks that represent his 
own name. A glance at the clerk’s face, now 
deathly pale, induced him to inquire further into the 
purport of this state telegram, and when the ticking 
had ceased he took up the paper ribbon and read as 
follows: “Look out for squalls. Stephen is some- 
where on the line. He will be poking his nose 
everywhere.” The postmaster-general smiled sar- 
donically and then went to the transmitter and 
flashed back this reply: “Too late! He has already 
poked his nose in here. Stephen.” 





An Unwelcome Godspeed.—A Scotch newspaper 
relates that a beggar wife, on receiving a gratuity 
from the Rev. John Skinner, of Langside, author of 
Tullochgorum, said to him by way of thanks, 
“Oh, sir, I houp that ye and a’ your family will be in 
heaven the nicht.” “Well,” said Skinner, “I am 
very much obliged to you, only you need not have 
just been so particular as to the time.” 





A Home Thrust.—The former Lord Elphin- 
stone’s parish minister was a very scatter-brained 
theologian, and in his sermons often knew not the 
end from the beginning. One Sunday His Lord- 
ship, in his customary sleeping, gave vent to an un- 
mistakable snore. This was too much for the min- 
‘ster, who stopped and cried: “Waken, my Lord 
Elphinstone!” A _ grunt followed, and then his 
lordship answered: “I’m no sleepin’, minister.” 
“But ye are sleepin’. I wager ye dinna ken what I 
said last,” exclaimed the pastor. “Ou ay,” returned 
the peer. “Ye said: ‘Waken, my Lord Elphin- 
stone.’”’ “Ay, ay,” said the minister. “But I wager 
ye dinna ken what I said last before that.” “Tuts!” 
rejoined the nobleman, promptly. “I'll wager ye 
dinna ken yerself.” 





Reforming a Parrot——A Pittsburger, who spent 
a part of last summer in England, tells an incident 
which sadly disturbed the religious peace of a parish 
in Penzance. A maiden lady of that town owned a 
parrot, which, somehow, acquired the disagreeable 
habit of observing at frequent intervals: “I wish the 
old lady would die.” This annoyed the bird’s owner, 
who spoke to her curate about it. “I think we can 
rectify the matter,” replied the good man. “I also 
have a parrot, and he is a righteous bird, having 
been brought up in the way he should go. I will 
lend you my parrot, and I trust his influence will 
reform that depraved bird of yours.” The curate’s 
parrot was placed in the same room with the wicked 
one, and as soon as the two had become accustomed 
to each other, the bad bird remarked: “I wish the 
old lady would die.” Whereupon the clergyman’s 
bird rolled up his eyes and in solemn accents added: 
“We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord!” The 
story got out in the parish, and for several Sun- 
days it was necessary to omit the litany at the 
church services. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





To a Street Musician,........ C. Fred Gauss......... San Francisco Examiner 
Child of the violet-tinted skies 
Of sunset-splendid Italy, 
Where in the west the mountains rise 
That grandly frown upon the sea, 
Low, lazy clouds at evening float 
Above the sleeping harbor bar; 
On tired ears strikes the remote, 
Deep sounding of the seas afar. 


The winds blow from the Appenines 
And as they come a song intone; 
It murmurs ’mong the moving pines, 

The branches yield a lulling moan, 
The scent of lemon-flower falls 
Upon the soft Italian air, 
The nightingale at evening calls— 
Ah, well it were if thou wert there! 


Here in our colder northern clime, 

Your songs are somber, boy, and sad, 
Like scent there hovers round their chime 
The dreams of far, dear days you had; 
Around thee stand the gathered throng, 
Their grudging pennies to thee give, 
Poor boy, for thy fair southland’s song, 
Yet from this pittance dost thou live. 


I love to hear ’neath northern skies, 
Your fingers lightly touch the strings, 
For like a broken dream’s surmise, 
A presage of far times it brings, 
When men shall question not for race, 
Or where his father’s mansion stood, 
When Earth shall be our dwelling-place, 
And all the world a brotherhood. 


Pe insiarecuniaees taneontansdeedsaienisentccdiendeneiad ChicagosRecord 
Scarlet and gold the leaves are turning, 
And gray are the days, for the year is old, 
And chill is the heart, for the ways are cold, 
While the year lies low with its death lights burning. 


Chill is the snow, the north wind spurning, 
Shudders the dusk when the dawns unfold 
Scarlet and gold the leaves are turning, 
And gray are the days, for the year is old. 


And the wildwood sings with a voice of mourning, 
And the wood bird wings to a new freehold; 
And a dream of the June, like a tale new told, 

Dimmeth the eyes with a mist of yearning. 

Scarlet and gold the leaves are turning, 

And gray are the days, for the year is old. 


Eight Long Miles to Siboney.......... Caroline Duer......... Collier’siWeekly 
It’s eight long miles to Siboney— 
You’ve got to walk or lie; 
For there’s them that’s wounded worse’n you 
In the carts that’s jolting by— 
The carts that’s jolting by—good Lord! 
Packed full of battered men. 
And I guess their girls won’t know them 
If they see them home again. 


It’s eight long miles to Siboney— 

And the road ain’t of the best. 

That’s far enough, God knows, between 
A strong man and his rest! 

But when you’ve fought through hell all day, 
And your wounds is stiff and sore, 

Why, you’ve had your fill of hardships, 
And you don’t want any more. 


We're human ammunition, 
And we're spent like shot or shell— 

But we’re winning for the Government, 
And they’d ought to treat us well. 

But maybe they gets reckless, 
And they goes it kind of blind, 

For they knows there’s plenty more like us 
That’s pressing up behind. 


Oh, Uncle Sam! we take your pay, 
And we'd better work than talk— 

But it’s eight long miles to Siboney, 
And wounded has to walk. 

You needn’t spare us fighting, 
For we ain’t afraid to die— 

But take care of those that’s hurted now, 
And they’ll serve you by and by. 


The Charge of Con O'Connell! ......cecceceeceenee eeeceee Leavenworth Times 


(in honor of the G. A. R. Reunion.) 


Touch your hat to Con O’Connell, he’s an honor to his 


race; 
Although he’s gone to Heaven now—or to some other 
place— 
But substance or a shadow, his comrades know his 
worth— 


No braver man has ever trod the upper side of earth. 


At guard-mount in the morning, he never was dismayed, 

The bravest of the squadron when he rode out on parade, 

And officers would follow him with proud, approving 
eyes, 

He was the very devil at the saber-exercise. 


’Twas a poultice to your troubles, when the sergeant 
shouted “guard!” 

To see his saber drop to rest—his legs spread half a yard; 

The points and cuts and parries—Egad! that saber-play 

Was as good as pyrotechnics when he did the moulinet. 


Ah! brag about the swords that wrought the valiant 
deeds of war,— 

Balmung, Morglay, Colada, or the sword Excalibur,— 

They’re things of lath a zany would exploit with empty 
pride, 

Beside the rusty saber at Con O’Connell’s side. 


And boast about the barbs of war—Bavieca and the like, 

Bajardo or Bucephalus, or Rienzi down the pike— 

They’re not as much deserving the honor that’s bestowed, 

As the nameless bobtailed charger that Con O’Connell 
rode. 


You need not go to ancient times to read of war’s 
alarums— 

To Rinaldo’s or St. Bevis’s or Bayard’s feats of arms; 

Nor tremble at the doughty deeds of Sigfried or the 


Cid— 

They weren’t “in it” for a minute with what O’Connell 
did. 
Se Se Be ee ay ee ie 


It was a day of fierce turmoil, of cannon roar and din; 
The enemy was out in force of several thousand men; 
And it was but a regiment that held them all at bay— 
And Sheridan and his army—a thousand miles away. 


The enemy was formed in line along a wooded ridge, 

While we in cover by the stream lay massed about the 
bridge; ' 

Their twenty cannon roared and jarred and flung shells 
through the wood 











While our single ten-pound howitzer replied as best it 
could. 


For eight long tedious hours we had worked a weary 
bluff 

Till the gentlemen opposing thought we’d worked it 
long enough; 

With sagacious intuition they saw through our design 

And began to mass in column and advance their skirmish 
line. 


It was time for just such action as would try a brave 
man’s nerves— 

It was time for reinforcements—if we’d only had re- 
serves— 

It was time for call to dinner, indicated by the sun— 

“It is time,’ exclaimed our colonel, “to turn our tails and 


” 


run. 


Then up cried brave O’Connell, with a look of lofty pride, 
“May I make a slight divarsion with this saber at me 


side?” 

Quick replied the gallant colonel, that grizzled man of 
war, 

“Con O’Connell, you’re the laddybuck that I’m a-looking 
for.” 


Ere he finished Con O’Connell was beginning to alight; 

He shortened up his saber-belt and drew his spur-straps 
tight; 

He examined strap and stirrup and tested rein and bit; 

Then he tightened cinch and saddle, and mounted into it. 


He raised his hand above his head and twirled his saber 
so, 

As cowboys whirl their lariats before they let ’em go; 

With a yell like a Comanche Con O’Connell tore away, 

Like a thousand-pound projectile out on a ricochet. 


Great Scott! you should have seen ’em when Con O’Con- 


nell passed— 
The skirmish-line flung down their guns and fled away 


aghast— 
The infantry supporting—every blessed mother’s son, 
Stood staring like a mummy, and forgot he had a gun. 


Though our howitzer still thundered, not a cannon 


answered back, 
The terror-stricken gunners stood with lanyards hanging 


slack, 
And their blood-forsaken faces, as our O’Connell passed, 
Didn’t have as much expression as a blooming plaster- 
cast. 


And the drivers whirled their horses around upon the 


curve, 
And limbered to the rear in haste, stampeding the 
reserve; 
And the center in confusion pressed back upon the 
flanks, 


And carried dire disaster to their panic-stricken ranks. 


Then cried the brave O’Connell, “I’ve fulfilled me first 
design, 

I’ve flanked them through the middle, now I’ll enfilade 
their line.” 

And when he rode beyond their right and wheeled his 
horse about; 

You’d thought he was a flaming sword of Eden on a 
scout. 
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’Twas the Louisiana Tigers that strove to check his 


course; 
They jabbed at him with bayonets and they tried to prod 


his horse— 
You’d have thought he was a cyclone, the froth upon 


the sea, 
When he shouted like Von Winkelried, “Make way for 


liberty!” 


’Twas a level stroke he dealt them when they tried to 
hold him back, . 
And skulls like bloody pot-lids lay scattered in his 


track— 
And he shouted in derision as each skull came rolling 


down, 
“Your life has been decaytful, sor, you don’t deserve the 


crown.” 


It continued for an hour—this battle on the right; 

The left came up to reinforce, but broke back at the 
sight; 

The Louisiana Tigers sought the fearful tide to stem; 

And you bet that Con O’Connell didn’t “do a thing” to 
them. 


As Sampson smote Philistines with the jawbone of an 


ass, 
So O’Connell with his saber sent the Johnnies down to 


grass; 
And when their lines were broken and he had ’em on the 


run, 
They fled as Zebah fled before the sword of Gideon. 


When the battle-smoke uplifted and the din of war grew 
still, 

The strains of Yankee Doodle came a-floating from the 
hill; 

And the regiment marched up where the music seemed 
to be, 

And found a battered soldier holding a jubilee. 


He was standing sort of easy beside a captured gun, 


While grouped around the muzzle were musicians 
twenty-one; 

He was holding to the lanyard with a look of lofty 
scorn; 

And you'd a-thought a dozen bands were blaring through 
each horn. 


A sight was Con O’Connell looking through his bloody 
phiz; 

His blessed mother never would have known that mug 
of his; 

But when standing at attention he touched his visor’s 
brim, 

We knew no person could salute that graceful way but 
him. 


It was a grand ovation then that Con OConnell got, 
And everybody vied to do him honor on the spot; 

But to David Gaston only was he a-talking at; 
“Where’s that canteen of pizen, Dave? I'll put me mug 


to that.” 
* + ~ + + * 


To .those who rode with gallant Con, and fought with 
him that day, 

And now take issue with this tale, I have but this to 
say— 

I’ve tried to tell the story of a fight I did not see, 

But I’ve told it as O’Connell once related it to me. 


* * + 
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Trained Fighting Fish.......ecseeee B. ThOMp8ON..... 200.2000 Public Opinion 

Of all the fish fanciers in Bangkok Nai Yim is the 
most distinguished and successful. His breed of 
fighting fish fetches an enormous price in the mar- 
ket whenever the stress of poverty obliges him to 
sell; but so great is the wrench of parting with any 
of his darlings, and so vital the importance of selling 
none that will not acquit himself valiantly that he 
only resorts to the market under the most pressing 
necessity. The stakes and the bets being 
duly recorded, and Nai Walab having made a men- 
tal calculation of his percentage as proprietor of the 
club, Nai Kem tilts his fish into the jar. With a 
flirt of his potent tail, he explores the larger limits 
of his new quarters, and then eyes the human faces 
through the glass with contemptuous unconcern. 
He is a portly little green fish, a thought too thick 
in the barrel for dexterous evolution, but armed 
with an array of teeth that would put a bull-terrier 
to shame. The flop of Nai Yim’s fish is very dis- 
turbing to his nerves, and for a moment the two 
fly about the bowl concealed from each other by a 
cloud of bubbles. If fish had the sense of hearing 
more keenly developed, they would be still more 
perturbed by the shouts of their backers, inciting 
them to the fray. Nai Yim’s warrior is dressed in 
red; a lean, wiry little fish, with a mighty spread of 
fin upon his back and a vast undulating keel along 
his belly. The water clears, and the gladiators are 
suddenly tooth to tooth in the middle. Their whole 
demeanor changes in a flash, and they sheer off, 
puffing out their gills and erecting every fin-bone 
with wrath. Then the red fish shoots up alongside 
his big antagonist, and asks him what the devil he 
means. The red fish has the inside of the turn, and 
quickens, too, till he leads by half a head. This big 
green coward, he thinks, shall be made to fight; so 
he deliberately fouls him, and drives him against 
the wall of the bowl. “Ten tikals on the red fish!” 
shriek Nai Yim’s supporters. But the fat fellow is 
roused at last, and makes a side snap at his enemy’s 
eye, and another at his open gill, fixing his teeth 
in the edge of the gill-shield. There is a struggle, 
and as the red fish shakes himself free, two silver 
scales settle gently to the bottom. They are at it 
now hammer and tongs, flying round the bowl fin 
to fin, and snapping fiercely at each other’s eyes. 
Then the red fish drops an inch behind, and makes 
a grab at his opponent’s fin. His teeth are deep in 
the fleshy joint, and the green fish spins round and 
round and round without dislodging them. His 
struggles grow weaker, and gradually the two sink 
lower in the bowl. The excitement in the gallery is 
deafening, and Nai Kem’s supporters grin foolishly, 
and shout empty encouragement to their cham- 
pion. Gradually the shouts die down, for the com- 
batants are sulking at the bottom, and may remain 
there for half an hour. But the red fish cannot keep 
his grip forever, and a sudden wrench of the fin 
tears it free. Nor, with his tired jaws, can he lay 
hold again, for the green fish turns suddenly, and 
comes at him open-jowled. They lock with a fury 
that shakes them stem to stern; and now the weight 
of the green fish begins to tell. He forces his an- 





tagonist helplessly against the glass, and, loosing 
him, digs his teeth into a dorsal fin. It is now Nai 
Kem’s turn to cheer; for, twist and wriggle as he 
will, the little red coat cannot wrench himself free. 
Then the fin tears ; and, whole in valor if tattered in 
body, the red fish renews the attack. The sail he 
carried so proudly aloft when he went into action 
is a wreck, and its torn shreds drape his battered 
sides, and impede the working of his fins. But, like 
a game little privateer engaged by a big frigate, he 
asks no quarter, and only fights the more fiercely 
for his injuries. He has found out that the green 
fish is slow in turning ; he remembers how dear such 
unwieldiness cost one of his dummy antagonists in 
the training jar. Open-mouthed, he hurls himself 
at his enemy’s great broadside, and his chisel teeth 
snap to on a mouthful of scales behind the fin. In 
vain the green fish strives to turn, and bring his 
jaws to bear. He has drifted against the glass, help- 
less, and his enemy rams him again. A shower of 
scales goes settling to the bottom, and the wounds 
show white in his green ribs. He tries the surface, 
and the calm water is lashed into a tempest of rip- 
ples. In despair he plunges down to the narrow 
bottom, hoping perhaps to find some hole to shelter 
in till his hurts are healed. It was a fatal decision, 
and he knows it too late. Slantwise, like a lance, 
the red fish shoots down upon him, and holds him 
in the narrow foot of the jar. The green tail is the 
first to suffer. It is all too tempting a tooth-hold in 
its wavy undulating curves. Its feathery, trans- 
parent edge is torn to ribbons, and then the red fish 
attacks the dorsal fin. With every furious backward 
tug the fabric gives; but still the poor fool clings to 
the bottom rather than face the terrors above. 
Naked of scales from quarter to rudder, the tor- 
tured green makes a blind rush upward, and, as his 
tormentor makes a grab at his pectoral fin, he turns 
and grapples.. It is a struggle of despair, and in the 
tempestuous broil the spectators cannot for a few 
minutes see which has the upper hand. Even Nai 
Kem takes heart to shout a war-cry; unaccom- 
panied, however, by a bet. The combatants, fast 
locked, seem to be spinning in an aimless circle. 
Will they never break away? So terrific is the 
struggle that shouts die down to stifled ejacula- 
tions; the gallery catches its breath, and then a 
great shout of victory rends the summer air. For 
the straining bodies have risen to the surface; and 
a fountain of spray from the thrashing tails has 
splashed the first line of eager faces ; when, with one 
supreme wrench, the red fish straightens himself 
like a bent spring, tears himself free, and lays a halt- 
ing, zigzag course to the bottom of the bowl. In his 
teeth he carries much that does not belong to him; 
but he has had enough, and, if his enemy could even 
now flap a fin, and right himself 1n the water just for 
appearances, he might save his reputation and his 
owner’s money. But he is past caring for fame. 
There he lies, careened over on his side with one 
torn fin-stump clear of the water, and a ragged tail 
drooping idly toward the bottom. He has fought 
his last fight, and he wants death to take him 
quietly. 
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GONARE POMC 0.00 ccecsssceccsiscovescseccosecescoseoosooncod London Globe 
If the camel is the ship of the desert, the Iceland 
pony is the cab, train, omnibus and tram-car of the 
wonderful country to which he belongs. To begin 
with, he is a misnomer. He is not a pony, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word; he is a horse; in bone 
and sinew, in strength and endurance, in manners 
and deportment—a horse in everything; in fact, ex- 
cept inches; and a sober, steady, hardworking 
horse, too. He is very “multum in parvo,” a “con- 
centrated essence” of horseflesh. He can swim like 
a fish, climb like a goat, and jump like a deer. He 
sticks at nothing, and takes every variety of travel— 
bog, lava bed, sand, bowlders, and grass mounds— 
with undisturbed equanimity. If he has to ford one 
or two rivers, with strong currents flowing girth- 
deep, it is all in the day’s work. Only give him 
time and periodical halts for refreshment, and he 
will do his fifty miles per day, and thrive upon it. 

Iceland ponies are bred in hundreds in the large 
grass plains in the southern districts of the island. 
Little or no care is taken in selection, so the breed 
remains unaltered and unimproved, the average 
pony standing from eleven and a half to twelve and 
a half hands, though here and there one will reach 
to nearly thirteen hands. Every variety of color is 
seen, but skewbalds of many shades are the com- 
monest. The chestnuts, as a rule, are the finest, and 
the browns the hardiest. Beautiful cream colors, 
with light points, are not infrequent; black is very 
rare, and roan also. Their paces are fast, consider- 
ing the size of the animal, a journey of thirty-two 
miles being often done in six hours or less, with 
heavy baggage. They trot, canter, and gallop, but 
the pace most esteemed by the natives is the amble 
or “skeid,” in which the fore and hind legs on a 
side are advanced simultaneously, giving a running 
action, very smooth to the rider. A good “pacer” 
is considered very valuable, and often sold for a 
high price. Some of these ponies amble so fast that 
they keep ahead of another going at a hand-gallop, 
and they maintain the pace for a day’s journey un- 
der a weight of eleven to fourteen stone. Iceland 
ponies are steady and fast in harness, though wheels 
are a comparatively new departure in their coun- 
try. They travel mostly in strings, often tied head 
and tail. Hay, baggage and household goods are 
thus transported, and building materials also. You 
meet a “timbur-lestur,” or timber team, of from 
eight to ten ponies, one carrying planks trailing on 
each side, another strips of iron, another bundles of 
tools; a certain number of spare animals running 
loose, and not infrequently a foal or two. 

It is as rare to see a dead Iceland pony as a dead 
donkey, though their skulls are often visible, half 
trodden into the miry ways surrounding the farms. 
The pony begins work at six or seven years—hard 
work, that is to say. He is early apprenticed to his 
_ trade by following his mother at her avocations, and 

when he is foot-sore is strapped upon her back. He 
works well up to twenty years and over. He feeds 
on the fat of the land in summer, and in winter, if 
his owner is poor, must live on his wits and his 
stored condition. Farmers who are fairly well off 
keep their animals in during winter and feed them 
on hay; but, notwithstanding, many of the ponies 
have a hard time of it. The Icelanders, however, 
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keep their steeds as well as their means allow, and 
treat them altogether in a brotherly fashion; and 
the S. P. C. A. would seldom find scope for its ac- 
tivity, except, possibly, in the improvement of bit- 
ing and gearing. Taking it all around, the Iceland 
pony is certainly not less happy—very often far 
happier—than his bigger brothers in the South; 
and his endurance, placidity and docility make him 
a favorite in other lands besides his own, while fit- 
ting him for his home duties in a manner which 
could not be surpassed, and must be tested to be 
fully understood. 





PR Bivins eden cccsenscdsscsocstensesesionssens Pearson's Magazine 


Among foreign birds, the bower bird almost rises 
for a season to the level of intelligence of the sub- 
urban householder who “picks up” pretty things to 
decorate his house with. It would never be safe to 
leave a Japanese fan or a bit of blue china within 
reach of a bower bird. He uses a certain amount of 
judgment, too, in the selection and arrangement of 
his spoils, thus proving an exception to the rule 
that the larceny of the lower orders of creation, ex- 
cept where food is concerned, is an aimless crime, 
a mere vicious habit. 

Who, for instance, could feel any sympathy with 
a tomtit that stole a check? Yet a country gentle- 
man of Cheshire was once sent galloping twenty 
miles to fetch the police to catch the thief who had 
stolen a check from inside an envelope which was 
inside his own letter-box in his own hall-gate—all 
through a tomtit. The envelope and the covering 
letter were there ; but the whereabouts of the check 
might have remained as great a mystery as any 
Thames Embankment robbery in open daylight, 
but that when the gentleman and the police arrived 
and proceeded solemnly to inspect the letter-box, 
two tomtits were discovered inside. This led to a 
search, and twenty yards off, lying on the ground, 
with beak marks upon it, was the check. Whether 
the tomtits had returned to find out in whose name 
they should forge an indorsement to the check is 
not clear; but this new development of the criminal 
tendency which has always been latent in the whole 
race of tits cannot be too strongly reprobated. Even 
the jackdaw of Rheims, the “horrid example” of 
larcenous birddom, would never have stolen a 
check. When he purloined the cardinal’s signet ring, 
and suffered terribly from the pip when excommu- 
nicated for his crime, he had sufficient good feeling 
to repent heartily and bring back the stolen jewel. 
Its glitter had appealed, too, more to his sense of 
beauty than to any sordid love of filthy lucre. He 
stole the ring to be a thing of beauty and a spark- 
ling joy in his dark niche under the belfry, rather 
than with a view to pawning or selling it and spend- 
ing the proceeds in riotous living. So with that 
other famous thief in feathers—the magpie, who 
stole the spoon while the milkmaid was flirting, and 
got that daughter of Eve into a deal of trouble—it 
is altogether unlikely that the bird cared one grub 
whether the spoon was silver or electroplate. He 
knew that it would have a very fine appearance 
among the ragged sticks of his domed nest; and 
sO, as no one was looking, he drew it out from 
among the others just as gently as if he were play- 
ing spelicans, gave three hops and a flap of his 
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wings, and the spoon and the girl’s reputation for 
honesty went away over the fields together. 

Other damning instances there are of jackdaw 
and magpie, the red-legged chough, and even, sad 
to say, the clerical-gaited raven, being decoyed 
from the straight path of rectitude by the empty 
glitter of a gem. Unlike A¢sop’s moralizing cock, 
who, having scratched up a necklace, apostrophized 
heaven of the uselessness of such a stroke of luck to 
him, these sable, solemn fowl seem to have a burg- 
larious twist in their nature over which they have 
no control. In proportion to their reverend aspect 
and grave demeanor in their serious suits of black 
is their eagerness to purloin, at all costs, any bit of 
tawdry metalware to give a dash of meretricious 
finery to their bare nests. There may be the germ 
of civilization in this. 

The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, of 
whose destiny hereafter missionaries appear to en- 
tertain no doubt whatever, would, in the early days 
of their acquaintance, barter his best wife for a 
piece of tinfoil and shed a missionary’s blood for 
the sake of the blue glass in his spectacles. Inas- 
much, therefore, as the converted Fijian, dressed in 
broadcloth and square-toed boots, makes a very re- 
spectable member of a Christian community, 
though his grandfather may have worn nothing 
more than “a shaggy head of hair, two brass rings, 
and a necklace of dogs’ teeth,” there is yet hope for 
the jackdaw when civilization has permeated his 
system and broken down that brazen sanctity, that 
impudent assumption of reverend virtue, which at 
present forms an impenetrable barrier to all at- 
tempts at conversion. Speak to a jackdaw mildly 
but firmly, and he listens to you with a sidelong air 
of respectful interest. Turn away your head for a 
moment, and a tug at your bootlace tells you that 
the hypocritical scamp has tried to steal the metal 
“tag” at the end of it. Just in the same way the 
missionaries have found that, however pious and 
attentive their savage congregation may be, they 
have all one eye apiece on the lookout for per- 
quisites. The very analogy teaches us that a jack- 
daw’s case is not hopeless. 





How Some Squirrels Fed a Flock of Sheep.....scccsees sees Lewiston Journal 

A Bar Harbor gentleman tells this story of how 
the squirrels on White Island often spend their time 
in feeding a flock of sheep from a certain orchard 
there. He says that he and his companion who 
were duck shooting there last fall had stopped to 
rest in an old field in which there was an orchard. 
A flock of sheep was feeding near by. It was not 
long before their attention was called to the chir- 
ruping of some squirrels in a thicket, and they were 
surprised to see the sheep suddenly stop feeding 
and manifest great excitement. The squirrels went 
into the orchard, and climbing into one of the trees 
resumed their loud chatter, evidently calling the 
sheep, since the flock made at once for the apple- 
tree. Then the squirrels began to bite off the ap- 
ples which fell among the hungry sheep, who would 
struggle for the fruit like so many schoolboys. The 
squirrels seemed to enjoy the fun, and after they had 
dropped a few apples from the first tree they 
skipped to a distant tree, for which the sheep would 
make in great confusion. After the squirrels had 
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thus enjoyed an hour’s fun with their fleecy neigh- 
bors, and supplied them with a sufficient quantity of 
the fruit, they scampered back to their haunts in 
the thicket, leaving the sheep to resume their 
grazing. 





Cat Literature of the War.........cccccccceeees N. Y. Commercial Advertiser 

The Iowa, like most men-of-war, had a cat, pro- 
saically named Tom. At Guantanamo, one day in 
July, the collier Evelyn came alongside the Iowa to 
give her coal. Tom watched the collier, and re- 
solved to make an inspection of her. He leaped 
from rail to rail, and proceeded to roam over the 
steamer. 

The inspection being completed, and the Evelyn 
found inferior in every respect to the Iowa, the cat 
started to go home; but for some unexplained rea- 
son he did not correctly calculate the distance be- 
tween the two ships, and fell into the water. There 
he was, with no ladder to climb up on, and no pos- 
sibility of clinging to the wet and bulging steel sides 
of the man-of-war. He swam as near as he could 
to the side of the ship, and looked up and mewed 
piteously. The sight was too much for one of the 
sailors, who instantly threw off a part of his cloth- 
ing, and plunged into the water to rescue the 
drowning cat! 

Once in the water Jack found this a more difficult 
undertaking than he had expected. The frightened 
cat was hard to catch. He managed, however, to 
seize Tom before he sank for the last time, and 
grasping him by the back of the neck so that he 
could not scratch his benefactor, brought him on 
board. Both Tom and the sailor were all right 
again as soon as they were dried. Tom proceeded 
to forget all about it, and Jack wondered if medals 
were given for saving the lives of cats. 

This same cat, Tom, of the Iowa, was the hero 
of another incident. In the destruction of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet, the men on the Iowa saw a fine 
tortoise-shell cat on the forecastle of the Spanish 
ship Cristobal Colon, watching the Yankees’ fire 
bravely and sedately. The Iowa kept firing at the 
Colon, and some of the shots went very close to the 
cat, but he never budged from his seat on the fore- 
castle. His intrepidity was a cause of great admir- 
ation on the part of the men of the Iowa. When 
the battle was over, it fell to the lot of the Indiana to 
board the wreck of the Colon. A day or two after- 
ward the Iowa people received a visit from some of- 
ficers of the Indiana, and one of them had a tortoise- 
shell cat under his arm. This the Iowa men had no 
difficulty in recognizing as the hero of the Cristobal 
Colon. 

The Spanish cat was released on the deck of the 
Iowa, whereupon old Tom made a sudden and ter- 
rible attack on the Spaniard, refusing to recognize 
the privileges due to prisoners of war. Colon, as 
the new cat was at once dubbed, made for the top 
of the forecastle, and there established himself as 
firmly as he had been established on the Spanish 
ship. 

There Tom left him, and since that time he has 
deemed it beneath his dignity to leave the quarter- 
deck. He contemptuously leaves the forward part 
of the ship to the Spanish cat, but keeps the after 
part jealously for himself. 
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Wes: Ge Ca, ys ioiks ds ccnddnnsiacddebtesens 
The Princess and Joe Potter: James Otis: Estes & 
Leh, Gee, TINIE si. os on inion cecndecsasas 
The Man Who Worked for Collister: Mary Tracy 
Earle: Copeland & Day, cloth.........scscccesss 
The Castle Inn: Stanley J. Weyman: Longmans, 
Green & Co., cloth, illustrated... ......ccccccsees 
The Rev. Annabel Lee: Robert Buchanan: M. F 
ee He iss iss Soren see sdevesaxees 
The Chatelaine: G. E. X.: Peter Paul Book Co., 
GRR atariands: sinabeseny Sabaned “ebeuess eens 


The Scourge of God: J. Bloundelle-Burton: D. Ap- 
SE: GE Tas, Sic cdnscnaaentuaveverseundon 
The Story of Gésta Berling: Pauline Bancroft 
Flash: Little, Brown & Co., cloth............... 
The Pilot of the Mayflower: Hezekiah Butterworth: 
ED, Se Be ig, CI ivasccenwtssavecesseusess 


Historic and National. 


A General History of the World: Victor Duruy: 
Trans. by Edwin A. Grosvenor: Thos. Y. Crowell 
Se ig: CR, Ie inna 055 sss es cs soaeden 

Africa in the Nineteenth Century: Edgar Sander- 
son, M. A.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth........ 

Newfoundland in 1897: Rev. M. Harvey: New Am- 
See: TO i, MII os kos snow dh Gk 0nbsedinss 

Some Pennsylvania Women During the War of the 
mevelaisoe: W.. FE: Bae: BEai i osivenssscincivcc 

The Young Puritans in King Phillip’s War: Mary 
Prudence Wells Smith: Little, Brown & Co., clo.. 

The War as a Suggestion of Manifest Destiny: H. 
H. Powers: American Acad. of Political and So- 
cial Science, PAPel.....000<0 


Juvenile Literature. 


A Young Volunteer in Cuba: Edward Stratemeyer: 
Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated................. 
A Coon Alphabet: E. W. Kemble: R. H. Russell, 
cloth, illustrated 
Belle: Author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission:” Little, 
Brown & Co., cloth, illustrated...........scceee. 
Bilberry Boys and Girls: Sophie Sweet: Lothrop 
Pe: Sei CR, Tao oni cb nseneseiseves 
Boys’ Own Annual: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, ill. 
Buz-Buz: His Twelve Adventures: Charles Stuart 
Pratt: Lothrop Pub. Co., cloth, illustrated........ 
Bob, Son of Battle: Alfred Ollivant: Doubleday & 
Sint e Gb. Ce iinin sivas sin inks ss sep inesesess 
Comical Coons: E. W. Kemble: R. H. Russell, 


eee eee eee ee ee | 


end: TONNES oon. eccsbescdscsccsnvviee seers 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote: Juliana H. Ewing: Estes 
& Lauriat, cloth, illustrated. .....0ccccicccscossecee 
Dorothy Deane: Ellen Olney Kirk: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., cloth, illustrated..........seeeeees 
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Down Durley Lane: Virginia Woodward Cloud: 
The Century Co., cloth, illustrated.............. I 50 
Elsie on the Hudson: Martha Finley: Dodd, Mead 
BAe soko sisisa eats etowdsonnndinceneseswnee I 25 
From School to Battlefield: Capt. Charles King: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated.......... 


Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes: S, Rosa- 
mond Praeger: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, ill. 
Girls’ Own Annual: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth...3 00 
His Best Friend: Whitcomb: Pilgrim Press, cloth, 
illustrated 
Jack the Giant Killer: Hugh Thomson’s Illustrated 
Fairy Books: The Macmillan Co., paper........ 50 
Johnnie: E. O. Laughlin: Bowen-Merrill Co., cloth, 


eee ee ee ee ee 


I ot nS “agit ielaid. Giggs: ab aermouumen® I 25 
Kittyboy’s Christmas: Amy E. Blanchard: George 

W. Jacobs & Co., cloth, illustrated.............. 50 
Laura’s Holidays: Henrietta R. Eliot: Lothrop Pub. 

Coz, Cloth, Mistlated ...6.6sccccccccvcseccvscecses 50 
Little Peter: Lucas Malet: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 

PEEL ccciecs. sOoctsetGesoss sivsoceees 50 
New Mother Goose Pictures: Drawn by Chester 

Loomis: R. H. Russell, cloth, illustrated........ 
Philip: The Story of a Boy Violinist: T. W. O.: 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth...........seeeeeees I 25 
The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys: Gulielma Zollinger: 

A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth, illustrated.......... I 25 
The Fairy Book: By author of John Halifax, Gen- 

tleman: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., cloth, illus...... 60 
Three Freshmen: Jessie Anderson Chase: A. C. Mc- 

CIN eis ssosicscicrercipiercipcrcine'siee-eisesevs I 00 
The Hollow Tree: Albert Bigelow Paine: R. H. 

Messell, Cloth, tMlestrated. ............c0ccccsccccccoocs 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments: Edited by 


Andrew Lang: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, ill. 2 00 
Through the Earth: Clement Fezandié: The Cen- 


tury Co., Cloth, Mlustrated .......0.ccscccceccccccee I 50 
Two Biddicut Boys: J. T. Trowbridge: The Century 
eet I 50 
The Book of the Ocean: Ernest Ingersoll: The Cen- 
tury Co., ClOER, UUStPAIOD .o.<.0.6.6.6:666si0csscccescess I 50 
The Owl King and other Fairy Stories: H. Escott 
Inman: F. Warne & Co., cloth, illustrated........ I 50 
The Valiant Runaways: Gertrude Atherton: Dodd, 
NE EO, GUN vo o6 orci ots 6 oo edinre cmecenweee-s I 25 
The Invisible Playmate: William Canton: Dodd, 
ee I 50 
The Lakerim Athletic Club: Rupert Hughes: The 
Century Co., cloth, illustrated.................66. I 50 
Witch Winnie in Spain: Elizabeth W. Champney: 
Dodd, Mead & Cor, Cloth ......0.0...ccccciccccdssccces I 50 
Wonder-Book: Hawthorne: Houghton, Mifflin & 
ee I. TNE 6 ig 5 ore oserevisioisiowsecreierine-o's 2 00 
W. V.’s Golden Legend: William Canton: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated.................... I 50 
Poetry of the Month. 
Idylls and Lyrics: Sir L. Morris: New Amsterdam 
en ee en mene I 50 
Pippa Passes: Robert Browning: Hadley & Math- 
I ag ols o:d.rssinsb eatin eappeiasrs ctarede diosa I 50 


Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia: Trans. by Edward 


Robeson Taylor: Wm. Doxey, cloth.............. I 25 
Songs from the Ghetto: Morris Rosenfeld: Cope- 
Se I CIN is ocoseis cia sid, serene. cme ccwe-sinnere.tiere:s I 25 
Tales and Rhymes for Happy Times: Dorothy Ar- 
nold: Fleming H. Revell Co.................... I 00 
Political, Financial and Legal. 
Ohio: Jas. M. Kerr: Lansing Print. Co............ 2 00 


The Law of Bankruptcy and the National Bankruptcy 
Act of 1898: W. Miller Collier: Matthew Bender, 





BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 





Shall Our Presidents be Elected for Eight Years?: 
G. P. Polen: Fritz Schmidt, Jr., paper............ 20 


Religious and Philosophic. 
Eminent Missionary Women: Mrs. J. T. Gracey: 
Eaton & Mains, cloth, illustrated................. 85 
General Introduction to the Old Testament: 
iam Henry Green, D.D., L.L.D.: Charles Scrib- 
ea EE Rss ocean. Ger ccunsusuenerswaeet I 50 
Makers of Methodism: W. H. Withrow: Eaton & 


ER: MUIR oo ca< auieie aan ceaateeesausess 90 
Practical S. S. Commentary on the International Les- 
sons: Fleming H. Revell Co...............eeeee- 50 
Ships and Havens: Henry Van Dyke: Thos. Y 
oe eo ae rr 60 
The Zend-Avesta and Eastern Religions: Maurice 
Fluegel: H. Fluegel & Co., cloth................ 2 00 
The Imitation of Christ: Thomas 4 Kempis: Hadley 
& Mathews, vellum, illustrated...............e000- 3 00 
The Cathedral Church of Southwell: Rev. Arthur 
Dimock: Macmillan Co., cloth.............eee00: 60 
The Secret of Gladness: J. R. Miller: T. Y. Crowell 
IIo sasaie worscusensaceeosadcwwaneconceone 35 


Scientific and Industrial. 
A Practical Treatise upon Warming Buildings by 
Hot Water: C. Hood: Spon & Chamberlain, clo.6 00 
Corona and Coronet: Mabel Loomis Todd: Hough- 


tom, Bisieim G CO., CIO... oo0.c0sscciccessscicsceees 2 50 
Child Culture in the Home: Martha B. Mosher: 

Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth.................4.. I 00 
Designs for Small Furniture in Plain and Fancy 

Styles: G. C. Krause: Bruno Hessling, cloth.... 3 00 
The Pleasant Land of Play: S. J. Brigham: Estes 

@& Lauriat, cloth, illustrated. .......cccccccovcsese I 25 
The Founding of a New World: G. H. Dryer, D.D.: 

oe 90 


The Starlight Calendar: Kate Sanborn: Houghton, 
I 1, CIN. os 4.5.05 5s. 00 «4b vies noineinw ose 
Wit and Wisdom from Many Minds: G. P. Putnam’s 
UE I os. Gdn ies oie: aiastoasuacssow 
Every-Day Science: Arthur E. Chapman: Eaton & 
NN INS orcs. ck citiweres | eatcacinwins. epanvdammes 90 
The Psychology of Peoples, Its Influence on Their 
Evolution: Gustave Le Bou: Macmillan Co., cloth. 1 50 
The Instincts and Habits of Solitary Wasps: G. W. 
and Eliz. G. Peckham: Des Forges & Co., cloth.. 2 00 
What One Can Do With a Chafing-Dish: H. L. 
Sawtelle: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.................. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
Along the Bosphorus: Susan E. Wallace: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., cloth, illustrated.................2.- 
An Antarctic Mystery: Jules Verne: Translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, ill. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts: Frank R. 
Stockton: The Macmillan Co., cloth, illustrated... 1 50 
Cowmen and Rustlers: Edward S. Ellis: Henry T. 


Coates & Co., cloth, illustrated.................. 
Home Games and Parties: Edited by Mrs. Hamilton 

Mott: Doubleday & McClure Co., cloth.......... 50: 
Pioneers of France in the New World: Francis Park- 

man: Little, Brown & Co., cloth..............000. 2 00 


The Story of Beautiful Porto Rico: C. H. Rector: 


Laird & Lee, cloth, illustrated.................... I 25 
The First Cruiser Out: William O. Stoddard: Her- 

bert Stone B& Co., Cloths...cccccceccccesccscevecs I 50: 
The Romance of a Midshipman: W. Clark Russell: 

B.D. Demme Be Us, GIRS ooivos cs scvescceccuvces I 50: 
The Road to Paris: Robert Neilson Stephens: L. C. 

Page & Co., cloth, illustrated.................... I 50 


Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan: Chas. M. Tay- 

lor, Jr.: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., cloth, illustrated. 2 oo: 
Wild Animals I Have Known: Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illustrated...... 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR DECEMBER, 1898 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 

A Great French Etcher: Frederick Wedmore.. Pall Mall. 
Art in Portrait Photography: Rupert Hughes........ Cos. 
Cyrano de Bergerac: Gustav Kobbé........ The Forum. 
Geisha Girls: Alice Nielson............... Cosmopolitan. 
George Gray Barnard: Regina A. Hilliard..... Munsey’s. 
Six Weeks on the Stage: Charlotte Adams... Lippincott’s. 
The N. Y. Water Color Club: Sophia A. Walker....Ind, 
Tissot’s Paintings: C. H. Levy and E. Knaupft..R. of R. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 

Autobiography of a Revolutionist: P, Kropotkin....Atl. 
Autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte....Cosmopolitan. 
A Friend of Stevenson: W. J. Etten........ International. 
Colonel Waring’s Life and Work: Albert Shaw..R. of R. 
Elizabeth of Austria: A. Hegedius, Jr. Review of Reviews. 
Hawthorne’s Salem Haunts..R. R. Wilson....Munsey’s. 
Home Life of English Royalty: A. H. Beavan...... Cos. 
John Ruskin as an Artist: M. H. Spielmann:..Scribner’s. 
Louise of Denmark: Grace Isabel Colbron...... R. of R. 
M. Edmond Rostrand: Ellery Sedgwick........ Atlantic. 
Personnel of the Chinese Throne: B. Littlewood..Home. 
Romance and Tragedy of Schénbrunn: J. P. Boesck. Les. 


Reminiscences: Julia Ward Howe.............. Atlantic. 
Sketch of Charles Henry Hitchcock........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Stevenson at Play: Lloyd Osbourne.......... Scribner’s. 
Sir Robert Peel: Prof. H. M. Stephens, M.A...... Chau. 


The Childhood of Napoleon: S. G. Tallentyre..Pall Mall. 
The Later Life of Lincoln: Ida M. Tarbell....McClure’s. 


Educational Topics. 

Education of Boysin Italy: Margherita T. Mengarini.Chau. 
Mental Sciencein Primary Education: F.A.Reynoids. Mind. 
Playgrounds of Rural Schools: I. G. Oakley....P. S. M. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 

Among the Birds of the Yosemite: John Muir... Atlantic. 
A Woman in Washington: Emily M. C. Kilvert..... Nat 
A Ballad of Manila Bay: Chas. G. D. Roberts..Harper’s. 
Forest Fires: Henry Gannett................ The Forum. 
How the Other Half Laughs: John Corbin....Harper’s. 
Landscape as a Means of Culture: N. S. Shaler. Atlantic. 
Nobody’s Fool: L. S. Bernard.............. Lippincott’s. 
Naval Divers: Minna Irving.............. Frank Leslie’s. 
Prejudice: Its Cause and Remedy: W. J. Colville... Mind. 
Responsibility: W. D. Wansbrough............ Cassier’s. 
Superstition and Crime: Prof. E. P. Evans..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Power of Gladness: Charles B. Newcomb..... Mind. 
Table Sundries: Calvin Dill Wilson......... Lippincott’s. 
The Doctrine of Intervention: Hon. Chas, Denby. Forum. 
The Secret of Long Life: F. A. McKenzie...... Windsor 
The Freaks of King Frost: H. M. Knight...... Windsor. 
The Boys of Siberia: Thomas G. Allen, Jr..St. Nicholas. 
The Story of the Revolution: Henry Cabot Lodge. Scrib. 


We CP Pos scaseesoreamssadessees Cosmopolitan. 
What Is a Gentleman? Julian Ralph...... Cosmopolitan. 
Woman’s Work in the War: Etta R. Goodwin...... Chau. 
Historic and National. 

A Dangerous Mission in Spain............ Cosmopolitan. 
Annexation and Suffrage: J. B. McMaster...... Forum. 
Cuba the Picturesque: Henry M. Stegman..... Munsey’s. 
Cuban Bygones: Mrs. Frank Leslie....... Frank Leslie’s. 


Experience with Tropical Colonies: W. A. Ireland... Atl. 
Five Hundred Years of the Anglo-Saxon: G. B. Wal- 

dron McClure'’s. 
Government of Newly Acquired Territory: C. E. Boyd.At. 
German View of America: Countess Von Krockow..Ind. 
In the Rifle-Pits: Richard Harding Davis..... Scribner’s. 
Is the Irish Question Dead?: Justin McCarthy, M.P..Ind. 
Our Military Organization: Lieut. J. H. Parker..R. of R. 
Philadelphia a Century Ago: Kate M. Rowland... .Lipp. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Recent Events in China: William E. Curtis...... R. of R. 
Rescue of the “Winslow”: E. E. Mead, R. C.S....Har. 
The Fall of Manila: Capt. T. Bentley Mott, U.S.A. .Scrib. 
The Educated Negro and Menial Pursuits: Prof. W. S. 

Scarsborough The Forum. 
The U. S. and Control of the Tropics: B. Kidd...... Atl. 
The Name of Old Glory, 1898: J. Whitcomb Riley..Atl. 
The Spanish Peace Commissioners: Theo. Stanton...Ind. 
The Men at Manila: Murat Halstead...The Independent. 
The Troubles in N. C.: Rev. A. J. McKelway....... Ind. 
The Racial Geography of Europe: W. Z. Ripley..P. S. M. 
War on Sea and Its Lessons: Capt. A. T. Mahan..McC, 


Cee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


Lit Critici 
How to Tell a Fairy Story: Marie Corelli...... Windsor. 
Journalism: Truman A. De Weese........... The Forum. 
Recent French and German Verse: Marquis of Lorne, 

Bk ES. aa ucnacindneenadueeesene cee eeknnd Pall Mall. 
Signature in Newspapers: Alfred Balch............ Lipp. 


The Wholesome Revival of Byron: P. E. More..Atlantic. 
Women in Journalism: Cynthia Westover Alden. . Leslie’s. 


Political, Financial and Legal. 

Famous Peace Treaties: George Grantham Bain....Mun. 

Lessons of the Recent Election: J. W. Babcock.. Forum. 

Recent Developments of Policy in the U. S.: Rt. Hon. 
Jos. Chamberlain Scribner’s. 

The Chinese Political Situation: A. R. Colquhoun. Home. 


Religious and Philosophic. 
College of Cardinals in History: Chas. H. Meltzer....Cos. 


Fiat Morals: Hudor Genone.................20005 Mind. 
Prayer: The New Thought View; Jos. Stewart, LL.D.Mind. 
Religion versus Theology: Rev. Henry Frank..... Mind. 


The Religion of Christ: Charles Brodie Patterson... Mind. 
The Human Life of God: H. Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D.Chau. 


The Princes of the Church: William Pipe...... Munsey’s. 
The Desired of All Nations: A. F. X. Emmet..Donahue’s. 
The Spiritual Vision: George A. Gage, M.D....... Mind. 


Scientific and Industrial. 
Brain Weights and Intellectual Capacity: Jos. Sun- 
EE, TE, i. nccwksvasNeiootneuenkavenaven Pop. Sci. Mo. 
High Explosives in Naval Warfare: C. E. Munroe. ..Cas. 
Luxury in American Railway Travel: F. J. Bramhall.Cass. 
Light and Vegetation: Prof. D. T. Macdougal....P. S. M. 
Our New Chinese Railroad: Paul Severing....The Home. 
Poisons and Their Prevention: Mrs. P. Frankland. .Long. 


Space Telegraphy: Arthur Vaughan Abbott..... Leslie’s. 
Spelcology, or Cave Exploration: M. E, A. Martel. P.S.M. 
The Straw TOGasy << 05 .0s0002008800 Chamber’s Journal. 
Telegraphs and Telephones: Charles Barnard. .The Chau. 
The Vesuvius Cable Railway: A. Ferber....... Cassier’s. 
The Transportation and Lifting of Heavy Bodies by the 

Asesemte: 5. Th. . WOR. oc ccisicseccsscnvess Cassier’s. 


The Stone Age in Egypt: J. de Morgan....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Trans-Siberian Railroad: Isabella B. Bishop..Home. 
Wheat-Growing Capacity of the U. S.:E. Atkinson. P.S.M. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 

Adventure in the New Hebrides: Louis Becke. Pall Mall. 
A New Brunswick Moose: Frank H. Risteen....Outing. 
A Tiger of the Tea Gardens: W. A. Fraser....McClure’s. 
California and the Californians: D. S. Jordan...Atlantic. 
Eclipse Expedition to India: Sir Norman Lockey. .Cos. 


Eleven Months in Mexico: L. de Ste. Croix.......... Int. 
Hunting on Elephants: Cleveland Moffat..... McClure’s. 
The Praise of Golf: W. G. Van Tassel Sutphen. . Leslie’s. 
The White Forest: Frederic Remington........ Harper’s. 


Up the Skenna River: George A. Dorsey..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
With the Quail Among the Cotton: W. Howe....Outing. 
Wild Duck Stalking in the Fens: H. E. Smith..Windsor. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: 





TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





448. The Watermill: Will you kindly favor me, as well 
as a number of your other’ readers in Turks Islands, by 
publishing in the next or a later issue of your widely ap- 
preciated magazine the poem which is either entitled, 
“The mill will never grind with the water that is passed,” 
or has each verse ending in that refrainPp—Reg. C. Frith, 
Turks Islands, W. I. 

[The poem for which you inquire is The Water 
Mill, by Sarah Dowdney Clarke. It may be found 
on page 395 of The Humbler Poets, a collection of 
newspaper and periodical verse (1870-85), edited by 
Slason Thompson, and published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, in 1888. It will give us 
pleasure to print this selection in Treasure Trove 
in an early number of Current Literature. ] 





449. I shall be greatly indebted to you if enabled to get 
the complete lines of verses that I heard many years ago, 
and the name of the author. These lines herewith are 
correct as far as my memory goes: 

“Thou must be true thyself if thou the truth would teach, 
Thy soul must overflow if thou another’s soul would 
reach.” 
—Charles Rose, Nanuet, N. Y. 





450. Fate: Will you please publish in your excellent 
magazine a poem called “Fate,” and thus oblige —A Sub- 
scriber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

[This poem of Susan M. Spaulding’s has already 
been published in Current Literature. See Treasure 
Trove, page 177, issue of February, 1898. A print- 
er’s error occurring in the repetition of the con- 
cluding lines of the first stanza gave rise to some 
interesting correspondence on the subject in Open 
Questions for April of this year. See Current Lit- 


erature for April, 1898, page 379.] 


451. Rhymed Recipe for Welsh Rarebit: Will you kindly 
give the complete “recipe” for Welsh rabbit, beginning: 
“Give me of thy cheese, O, grocer,” etc., 
and running something like this: 
“Should you ask me, friend and actor, 
Whence the odor of the Rabbit. 
x x * * * * * * 
I should answer, I should tell you 
From the choice of the ingredients 
And the time of introduction,” etc. 
Also the name of the author.—H. B. Miller, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 


452. Can you ascertain for me through Open Ques- 
tions who was the author of an article about a man who 
thought his conscience was an animal, and destroyed it, 
after which he was able to see the consciences of other 
people?—E. D., Providence, R. I. 











ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

423. Alonzo and Melissa Again: 

[The August and September numbers of Current 
Literature contained questions and answers relative 
to this interesting old book. The following letter 
gives the fullest information yet received. Another 
letter on the same subject from Charlotte B. 





Marsh, Washington, D. C., states that she has in 
her possession “a copy of the book Alonzo and 
Melissa, which belonged to my father, and has been 
in the family since 1835. The size of the book is 
three inches by five and a half, and it is bound in 
leather. It contains two hundred and fifty-six 
pages beside the preface.” This edition was pub- 
lished at Exeter “for A. R. Brown,” in 1831.] 

A friend (Mr. E. J. Marks, of Plattsburgh,) has sent me 
a clipping from your paper, “423, Alonzo and Melissa,” 
and suggested that I furnish you the desired information 
concerning the earliest date of publication. Alonzo and 
Melissa was first published in Plattsburgh, N. Y., in 
1811. It is believed that the work was done in the office 
of the Plattsburgh MRepublican, but that is uncertain, 
as the title-page of the book simply says, ‘‘Published for 
the author.” The author was Daniel Jackson, Jr., a 
Quaker schooimaster, only twenty-one years of age when 
his book was published, he having been born in Peru, 
N. Y., May 31, 1790. While teaching in Plattsburgh 
Academy in 1810 he became acquainted with some of- 
ficers of the army who had lived in or near New London, 
Conn., which was, I believe, the home of Melissa, and 
from them heard the story upon which he founded his 
first and only novel. He continued teaching 25 years, or 
until about the year 1832, having in the meantime married 
and settled upon Grand Isle, in Lake Champlain, where he 
passed the remainder of his life. The above statements 
are made upon the authority of an article written by the 
daughter of this Daniel Jackson, Jr., and printed in the 
Plattsburgh Sentinel a few years ago. But the author- 
ship of the book has been known to his townspeople ever 
since it was published. From my door I can see the 
ruins of the old house in which it was written. As origi- 
nally published, the novel Alonzo and Melissa was a 
book of 218 pages. It was afterward reprinted in a 
volume of 253 pages, the last four of which were by an- 
other author. According to the clipping from Current 
Literature, at least four editions have been published since 
the first one of 1811. All of which goes to prove that the 
book was popular in its day. If it is true that an edition 
was published at late as 1870, as your correspondent says, 
it must have continued in some favor for at least three 
score years.—J. W. Harkness, Harkness, N. Y. 





432. Would You Be Young Again? The poem asked 
for in your October issue, beginning, 
“Would you be young again? 
So would not I;” ; 
I have in an old scrapbook, and the name of the authoress 
is Caroline, Baroness Nairn, of Scotland. It has been a 
favorite of mine for years—Mrs. C. P. Stewart, Pontiac, 
Mich. 
[ Mrs. Stewart has courteously enclosed the poem 
which we hold for querist 432, G. B. Adolphus, 
Jersey City, N. J.] 


447. The City of the Living: 

[Through the courtesy of Mr. Mariner J. Kent, 
of New York city, we are able to inform Mr. Mon- 
trose, querist 447, that the author of the poem of 
above title, for which he inquires, is Elizabeth 
Akers Allen, whose famous Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother, will readily occur to mind. We shall en- 
deavor to print this selection in an early number, 
but failing this, a copy of the poem, courteously 
submitted by Mr. Kent, which we hold, is subject 
to the wishes of Mr. Montrose. ] 






































Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


(See American Poets of To-Day, page 122.) 





